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SERMON I. 
ON SELFT-CONCEALMENT. 


2 SAM. XII. 7. 


And Nathan ſaid unto David, Thou art the 
Man. 


N all appeals, to the conſcience or to the 
heart, a plain and ſimple addreſs is the 
moſt ſucceſsful : hiſtory is full of examples 
of this natural eloquence ; but it would be 
difficult to find a more ſtriking and beauti- 
ful example than in the ſtory before us, 
Vor. I. B No 
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No elaborate diſſertation, no pompous ha- 
rangue on the enormities of adultery and 
murder, could ſo inſtantly have ſtruck the 
criminal's heart, or ſo affect the reader, as 
this ſimple and natural tale which the pro- 
phet tells the king. The effect, which it 
produced on David himſelf, is anticipated 
by the mind of every one who reads it. 
Conviction is obtained, and judgment is 
paſſed, before the criminal is brought to the 
bar; and, when he is arraigned, if any diſ- 
poſition to acquit him, or to mitigate the 
ſentence, ſhould then inſinuate itſelf, the 
ſentence 1s already recorded, and the mind 
cannot turn upon itſelf to reverſe its decree. 
—Yet there 1s an art in the prophet's tale, 
which common geniuſes would not have 
reached. It required great knowledge of 
human nature, and great judgment, to have 
invented ſuch a mode of addreſſing an of- 
fender of his exalted rank, to have con- 
trived ſo delicate and well-managed a ſtory, 
to have kept out of view the ſtern for- 
bidding front of accuſation, to have divert- 


ed 
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ed the eye of the criminal from himſelf, and, 
by a very moving caſe in a very different 
ſcene of fe, appeal only to the general 
principles of humanity and juftice ; and yet, 
in the very nature of the verdict, which this 
general appeal extorts, involve and condemn 
himſelf, It is certainly one of the moſt 
elegant and intereſting fables upon record: 
the crime 1s of the higheſt order, and an 
ordinary genius would have ſunk below the 
dignity of the ſubject in attempting to reach 
it in the way of a tale or fable. But the 
mind is here not offended in paſſing from 
the fiction to the crime, and the prepara- 
tion of the ſtory exhibits David in a view 
of aggravated guilt. | 

In theſe books of the Old and New Teſ- 
tament there are beauties of a very ſupe- 
rior ſtile, which we ſhould be more ſenſible 
of, if our taſte were not dulled by be- 
ing too early introduced and familiari- 
ſed to them; but in the compoſition of 
fable there 1s nothing of heathen produc- 
tion which is worthy to be compared to 
B 2 them, 
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them. The one before us, and the fables 
of our Lord, particularly thoſe of the 
wounded Samaritan and the prodigal ſon, 
have an elegance, a charm, a dignity, which 
every one can better feel than expreſs. 
There is a great reſemblance in one of the 
parables of our Lord to this fable of Na- 
than, which, I believe, has never before 
been noticed. The manner of the prophet, 
in bringing forth the guilt of David to him- 
ſelf, and leading him to his own conviction; 
appears to be imitated by our Saviour in 
his repreſentation of the laſt day. In the 
appeal to the unkind and uncharitable, who 
ſtand before his bar, our Lord ſuppoſes 
himſelf to have been the object of their un- 
pitying indifterence and neglect ; they re- 
volt at the mention of ſuch a charge, and 
riſe in the conſciouſneſs of their innocence; 
but in this very emotion they admit the 
guilt of a ſimilar conduct, and fink under 
the majeſty of our Lord's application: 
“ Inaſmuch as ye have done it unto one of 
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*© the leaſt of theſe your brethren, ye have 
done it unto me.“ 

It is not neceſſary to cite the words of the 
ſtory, either of David's crime, or of the 
well- conducted addreſs of the prophet, as I . 
can hardly ſuppoſe any one to be ignorant 
of them. David's conduct, throughout the 
whole, is generally conſidered as a ſtriking 
inſtance of the power of ſelf- impoſition. 
Having ſo lately perpetrated the moſt hor- 
rid and complicated crimes, he diſcovers 
no ſympathy for guilt ; he enters inſtantly 
into the baſeneſs and cruelty of another's: 
conduct, and, in the character of the king 
and judge of Iſrael, denounces vengeance 
on the unjuſt and mercileſs ſpoiler. His 
anger was greatly kindled, and he ſaid, 
© as the Lord liveth, the man, who hath 
done this, ſhall ſurely die; nor ſhall he 
only in his own perſon pay the puniſn- 
ment of the cruelty he hath acted, but 
* compenſation ſhall be made to the inno- 

cent ſufferer; a four-fold retribution ſhall 

be rendered out of his effects for what the 
. B 3 poor 
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poor man has been robbed of, becauſe 
he hath ſhewn no compaſſhon.” The 


prophet arreſts him in the fervour of his 
virtuous zeal, and inſtantly turns his eye 
upon himſelf, upon the. ſimilar but more 
horrid picture of his own late tranſacted 
guilt: © O king, thou art the man; in the 


moſt tender intereſts and rights of human 


* nature thou haſt ſhewn no compaſſion. 


Does thy ſpirit riſe with indignation 
againſt the wretch, who tore from the 
poor man his ewe lamb, all his wealth, 
the fondling of his boſom ; and haſt thou 
never yet felt for Uriah's injuries? Shall 
no vengeance fall on the robber of his 
wife and of his life? Ah! by what trea- 


chery, by what arts and diſcipline of ſelf- 


iſnneſs, haſt thou tutored thy ſoul to this 


- groſs concealment ; alive to others' crimes, 


dead to thy own, as if thy very virtue 
were awed and filenced to utter not a 
whiſper againſt thy own wickedneſs ? But, 
what thy conſcience would not do in the 


- caſe of ſelf, it has done in the caſe of 


© another, 
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* another. Thy ſentence I ſeize; it 1s juſt, 
I have only to ſhew thee the criminal; 
* thou art the man. The ewe lamb was 
© torn away by thy unpitying hand, and, 
© leſt the cries of the injured ſhould reach 

© thee, thou ſilencedſt them by his death.” 
But we have not to do with David's 
crimes, any farther than to lead you to an 
affecting view of the power of ſelf-conceal- 
ment; to prepare you for doing each of 
you to yourſelves the office of the prophet ; 
and not, in the important buſineſs of ſelf- 
inſpection and ſelf-correCtion, to wait till 
a meſſenger from heaven, till ſome awful 
correction of providence, or the more awful 
Judge, whoſe ſentence decides our fate, 
conduct your view into the hiding-places 
of guilt, and from your own unwilling 
judgment point out the man to you. God 
be praiſed, if the iſſue of our preaching 
generally terminate in this happy effect, 
and you do not fit to be vainly affected with 
a tale or repreſentation, without concei- 
ving that you are intereſted therein, and 
. B 4 that 
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that the application is directed in a greater 
or a leſs degree to every one of you. Few 
of us reach the height of David's crime; 
not one, I truſt, Yet, we have our crimes; 
and, whether in the management of theſe 
crimes, in covering them from our view, 
in ſeeing them not at all, or in gloſling 
over and extenuating their guilt, we may 
not many of us ſhake hands with him, I 
will not, with all my friendſhip, ſay for you, 
Self-concealment and ſelf-palliation are the 
eaſieſt, the moſt univerſal, but the moſt - 
dangerous, practice that human nature 
learns; it is that which defeats the office of 
conſcience, and annihilates to many all the 
utility of public inſtruction. In a prophet, 
it was allowed to fay plainly, even to a king, 
thou art the man: you would think it 
ſtrange, and be much offended, if, in many 
inſtances of the higheſt moment to your 
peace and everlaſting happineſs, we ſhould 
preſume to ſay ſo to the meaneſt of you. 
Well, then! it will be at leaſt allowed us, that 
we put you upon ou guard, that we 

ſummon 
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ſummon you to be the monitors and re- 
provers of yourſelves, that we warn you 
againſt the traitor within, and protect you, 


as far as premonition can do, againſt every 


approach of a diſhoneſt ſelf. 
I have not attempted in any formal way 


to prove to you, that David's is no ſingular | 
caſe; that, like him, it is the habit of cri- 


minals to get entangled in ſome beloved 
ſins, yet ſee them not, or ſee them not in all 
their deformity, ſo as to ſtir up repentance 
in the ſoul, and lead to a virtuous atone- 
ment. If we take but a very curſory view 
of the conduct of men, and compare their 


manner, their carriage, their airs of inno- 


cence, and their ſelf- ſatisfaction, with their 
methods of life, we can have no doubt that 
the ſinners of this world, in every day as 


well as David's day, omit to do that juſtice 


tq themſelves, which it is their duty and 


their intereſt to do, and which, by a more 


knowing and equitable Judge, will ſome 
time be done. In love with their fins, but 
in no love with the correction of fin, 
| they 
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they procure a falſe and dangerous peace, 
by cultivating a diſhoneſty of heart, which 
paſſes no fair and moral judgment upon 
themſelves and their condut. We ſhould 
hardly know that they had a moral princi- 
ple within them, but from the judgment 
they paſs upon others, from whom a partial 
tenderneſs does not turn away their eye. 
Human life is as it were one great picture 
of this contradiction between the opinion 
of ſelf and the opinion of our neighbour, 
Why ſeeſt thou the mote that is in thy 
- brother's eye, and beholdeſt not the beam 

that ĩs in thine own eye? is a ſevere reproof, 
which, I fear, is as applicable to the fol- 
lowers of Chriſt as to the followers of 
Moſes. What is more notorious than to 
fee men, of all diſtinctions, the great and 
low, the rich and poor, the wiſe man and 
the fool, the better and the worſe of our 
kind, mere ſtrangers, in innumerable in- 
ſtances, to their own real character; igno- 
rant to a wonder, or affecting to be igno- 
rant, of ſuch faults and miſcarriages as are 
obvious 
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obvious to all but themſelves; diſcerning 
enough, in ſimilar inſtances, where them- 
ſelves are out of the queſtion; but having 
neither an eye to ſee, nor a principle to 
judge, their own actions? They even re- 
proach each other with this blindneſs and 
partiality; and, generally, the keenneſs and 
ſeverity of cenſure, towards others, is pro- 
portioned to the inſenſibility and tenderneſs 
with which they act towards themſelves. 
If the anger of recrimination, or the ho- 
neſty of friendſhip, tell them of their faults, 
their darling ſins, they know them not; 
they are affronted and offended; they repel 
the charge as falſe and ſcandalous, and la- 
bour to vindicate themſelves with all the 
zeal of injured innocence. 

What is the experience of our profeſſion, 
but a melancholy proof of this ſelf-decep- 
tion and blindneſs ; this habit of inapplica- 
tion to a man's own heart? I am far from 
ſuppoſing that none are led to ſelf inſpec- 
tion and and felf-correction by the leſſons 
and repreſentations of the pulpit: if it 


were 
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were ſo, the profeſſion would indeed be of 
little ſervice to mankind; and the mockery 
of inſtruction, which reaches the heart of 
no one, might as well be laid aſide. It is 
a ſecret aſſurance of benefit to ſome, that 
encourages us in our duty, and is a nobler 
and more generous compenſation than any 
other which the profeſſion yields. In the 
make of the human heart, and in the ex- 
cellence of the chriſtian difpenſation, there 
is and muſt be a foundation for this hope. 
Though, if even none were mended, nor led 
by inſtruction to progreſſive improvement, 
yet to preſerve the world with even the de- 
cent mixture of good that is in it, and pre- 
vent it from growing continually worſe and 
worſe, would be a great and valuable ſer- 
vice. But, ſtill, that an inſtitution, ſo de- 
ſigned to ranſack all the crevices of the 
heart, ſo directed to the beſt principles and 
the beſt intereſts of a human being, and 
which is enlightened by the diſcoveries, 
fraught with the promiſes, and armed with 
the terrors of the Goſpel, ſhould not be 

more 
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more productive of good effect; ſhould not 
lead every one to know himſelf, to ſee, to 
own, to correct, what is bad; 1s principally 
to be aſcribed to this diſhoneſt management 
of our own hearts; to this trick, which ſo 
many of us learn, of never bringing in- 
ſtruction and correction home to ourſelves. 
Is a vicious character exhibited from the 
pulpit? The man to whom, in every one's 
judgment, it is the moſt applicable, and 
who ought to feel himſelf the moſt con- 
cerned, is perhaps the leaſt affected. He 
can tell you well, if he were aſked, whom 
it fits, and who might with great utility 
carry the inſtruction away with him into 
his cloſet ; but, whether his kind attention 
to another be well or 1ll applied, his dear 
ſelf is no way touched with it; it raiſes no 
emotions in his own breaſt; no ſhame, no 
compunction, no remorſe, is awakened in 
his own heart; it ſays not to him, with awe 
and terror, thou art the man. All of you, 
judging for David, can feel the force of 
the prophet's well-told tale, nor do you 
wonder 
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wonder at all that the application reached 
the royal criminal's heart. Yet you, or 
ſome of you, are the men, in every inſtance 
in which we ſpeak to you; though, like 
the prophet, we point you not out, when 
perhaps we have you in view. This the 
delicacy of our preſent manners forbids; 
but, in many an inſtance, it would be groſs 
to ſay, that you give any appearance of 
having made the application for yourſelves. 
Nathan, with a commiſſion from God, tells 
his tale: we tell ours alſo for the ſame 
purpoſe, though aſſuredly pleading no ſpe- 
cial commiſſion, yet acting under a ſenſe 
of that general commiſſion for which every 
miniſter of gogd muſt anſwer at the bar of 
God. Our tale is not of adultery or mur- 
der, but perhaps of crimes which complete- 
ly vitiate the foul, which the ſpirit of Chriſ- 
tianity cannot mix with, which the virtue 
of the Gaſpel forbids and threatens, which 
are no preparative for heaven, and which 
have not the promiſe of heaven. Perhaps 
it is of crimes akin to adultery ; of that de- 

baſed 
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baſed ſenſuality, which can meditate and 
plan the deſtruction of innocence, or find 
its regular gratification in the trade of pro- 
ſtitution, and in hardening the heart to 
the moſt horrid ſpectacles of infamy and 
wretchedneſs that human life, in all its 
forms of woe, has ever yet exhibited! 
Perhaps it is a tale of a voluptuous rich 
man, who has no more appetites, nor 
more capacity of appetite, than his 
poorer fellow- creatures; yet contrives 
to waſte, in the wantonneſs of artificial 
luxury, the bleſſed means of mitiga- 
ting their miſeries. Or it may be that 
our tale repreſents to you that wretchedeſt 
of all things, called a miſer ; one who has 
neither the ſpirit of this world nor of an- 
other; who hoards up for his heir what 
the example of the father forbids the ſon 
to uſe; but, what 1s the ſtrangeſt contradic- 
tion of all, who thinks himſelf to be a 
Chriſtian, without affection or charity; who 
expects to go to heaven, the abode of kind 
and friendly ſpirits, without ever having 
felt 
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felt for a fellow-creature's woes, and witli- 
out ever having practiſed one of thoſe vir- 
tues, for which he will be queſtioned at the 
laſt day. But, whether our repreſentation 
be of this or that vicious character, ſurely 
it is with the intention that every one ſhould, 
with this repreſentation in his hand, viſit 
his own heart, and, with a humbled and a 
chaſtened ſpirit, acknowledge the likeneſs, 
in whatever degree he finds it; nor could 
the application fail, nor fail to appear in 
the fruits of a corrected life, if, as the laſt 
Poor refuge of vice, you had not learnt 
this dangerous art, of hiding yourſelves 
from yourſelves, of turning away your eye 
from your own picture. Not ſeeing itſelf in 
its own deformity, the mind can go on in 
the practice of what it would be ſhocked 
to look upon. Having no view but to 
lead you to know and correct yourſelves, your 
attention 1s roving around for ſome other 
ſubject of application ; you fix the charge 
ſome where or no where; or you amuſe 
yourſelves with deciding on the perform- 

ance 
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ance of the preacher, as if it were a mere 
ſportive exhibition of genius or fancy; in 
fine, you do any thing, but the very tliing 
which you ſhould do, the bringing the 
charge home, with all its ſerious reflections 
and ſalutary improvement, to yourſelves, 
And what is all this, but the diſhoneſt con- 
cealment, which 1t 1s our wiſh to convince 
you of and which it is our wiſh to guard 
you againſt, as the laſt fatal enemy to 
which you can ſubject your moral character 
and your future expectations? He, who 
queſtions this truth, knows little of the 
ways of the world, is a poor obſerver of 
men and things, and, if he be not ever ſuſ- 
picious of this habit ſtealing upon himſelf, 
has but little regard either for his own 
honour or ſafety. | 

However, it muſt be ibs; that all is 
not ſelf-1gnorance which affects to be ſuch. 
Pride, and a falſe ſhame, and a ſtubborn- 
neſs of ſpirit, often diſclaim the crime, 
which conſcience ſecretly reproaches us 
with; nor will ſuffer any tell-tale to appear 
Vox. I. C abroad 
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abroad of that uneaſineſs and remorſe which 
1s felt within, But the impoſture, which 
is firſt practiſed upon the world, frequent- 
ly ends in 1mpoſing upon ſelf, and in all 
the ruinous conſequences of ſelf-deception. 
It is generally moreover only in crimes of 
a higher magnitude, which carry with them 
the utter loſs of character with the world, 
that the front of pride ſets itſelf againſt its 
own internal conviction, and affects to wear 
an innocence in the face of men to which 
its heart gives the he; and, in ſuch crimes, 
external concealment 1s carefully ſtudied, 
and that depravity, which the world would 
not bear, is hidden from the world's view. 
But, in habits of ordinary ſin, ſuch as falſe- 
hood, ſcandal, worldly ſpirit, avarice, un- 
kindneſs, uncharitableneſs; the world, at 
leaſt the virtuous part of the world, gene- 
. rally knows a man a great deal better than 
he knows himſelf. ' The truth is, in thoſe 
indulgencies which enter into the whole 
courſe of life, if a man did not appear to 
his own eye in a much better character than 


he 
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he deſerves, he could not go on in the in- 
dulgence; he would either regain a better 
mind, or he would have a very hell to carry 
about with him. The determination to 
proceed renders it a much eaſier thing 
than would be imagined, to take no notice 
of the criminal colour of our actions, 
or to divert the mind from thinking of 
it in a moral view, . or to diſmiſs the 
thought with indifference, as if our way 
of life were only the general courſe of. 
human nature, and the almoſt unavoid- 
able appendage of human imperfection: 
every thing is then ſettled with the ſin- 
ner; he becomes as ſatisfied with himſelf, 
as if there were nothing at all to blame; a 
ſtupor, a dulneſs of conſcience, is con- 
tracted; and what at firſt was merely an 
unwillingneſs, an averſion to reflection, 
becauſe reflection preſented nothing plea- 
ſant to him, ends at length in an abſolute 
incapacity of diſcriminating the character 
of his ruling motives and actions. Some 
Might miſgivings that all is not perfectly 
E 2 right 
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right may perhaps now and then intervene; 
but theſe ſuſpicions become weaker and weak- 
er; ſelf-love takes care that the reproach ſhall 
never be very ſerious and awful; and the 
conſcience 1s completely lulled by finding 
no marked rejection of him in the world, 
but rather a favourable reception, as being 
of that fair, and dreſſed, and decent cha- 
racter, which his own flattery had report- 
ed to him; in fine, he perſuades himſelf, 
that he may fairly hold up his head amongſt 
the generality of his fellow-creatures, and 
that all the ſublimity of piety and virtue 
is not to be expected from him. 

Yet all this enchantment, in which the 
exerciſe of the moral powers appears to be 
completely ſuſpended, is often diſſolved in 
an inſtant by ſome of thoſe caſualties, which 
are the lot of human beings, and by which 
providence either chaſtiſes careleſs ſinners 
in their courſe of life, or, if the time of cor- 
rection be paſt, anticipates the ſentence 
which the righteous Judge will hereafter 
paſs on their conduct. In ſuch a ſudden 

revolution, 
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revolution, the diſappointed ſtateſman felt 
emotions, which his courſe of life had not 
promiſed, and exhibited ſomething of a holy 
fervour in his new- born repentance: 


Oh, Cromwell! Cromwell! 
Had I but ſerv'd my God with half the zeal 
I ſerv'd the king, he would not in mine age 
Have left me naked to mine enemies. | 


The ruin of fortune, the dear object of 
all our cares; the death of the heir to 
whom all our wiſe cares have been directed; 
the ſhock of ſickneſs, which with a change 
of bodily habit often effects a total revo- 
lution of mind; the ſolemn face of death; 
diſpel the illuſions of flattery and ſelf-de- 
ceit, bring back conſcience with all its 
power, and ſhew the wretched, creſt-fallen, 
trembling ſinner to himſelf in all his naked- 
neſs of goodneſs, and in all the truth of his 
immoral character. If a generous ſhame 
and repentance ſucceed, and if repentance 
may yet be accepted, happy 1s it for him, 
that by this diſcipline of providence he has 
been brought at laſt to know himſelf, and 

OD to 
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to repair the waſte of his former negligence 
and blindneſs, But often, alas! the reco- 
very of ſight 1s only to alarm and diſcou- 
rage him, to ſpread diſmay over his ſoul, 
and prepare him for the overwhelming 
judgment of his God, | a 

But even this late, and ſometimes inef- 
fectual reſtoration to ſelf- knowledge does 
not always take place; the blind, the har- 
dened heart, the intoxication of ſecurity, is 
frequently carried on to the laſt moment of 
* life. The world and all the face of it may 
change, but the mind changes not; and, 
with a character that never could ſtand the 
teſt of the virtuous demands of the Goſpel, 
the poor wretch meets eternity, with as 
compoſed an ignorance of himſelf, and ſa- 
tisfaction in his conduct, as he had walk- 
ed through life with, 


He dies, and makes no ſign, 


is the manner in which many a thorough 
ſinner leaves this world. 


Theſe 
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Theſc are awful truths, and which ought . 
to come home to every one with the moſt 
awful application. Every human being 1s 
intereſted in them; every human being is 
in ſome degree the deceiver of himſelf, and 
therefore if he have any well-meaning left, 
ought to receive the warning with humi- 
lity and thankfulneſs. He ſhould feel him- 
ſelf diſpoſed to the moſt vigorous exertions; 
to the ſobereſt ſcrutiny of his own mind; 
to the ſevereſt command over his paſſions, 
his partialities, and his prejudices ; that he 
may, as far as 1s poſlible, be protected 
againſt ſelf- ignorance, ſelf-concealment, and 
ſelf-impoſition, To promote this end, let 
us endeavour to bring into one view the 
information which our ſurvey of this cha- 
racter of frail man may happily have ſug- 
geſted. . 
There are three beings who have an in- 
tereſt in our character, and whoſe favour- 
able judgment of our character we are in- 
tereſted to procure; theſe are, ſelf, our fel- 
low- creature, and God. From the ma- 
Mu nagement 
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nagement of theſe ſprings our ruin or our 
ſafety, | 

Of theſe three, the judgment of our fel. 
low-creature is the leaſt important, becauſe 
he is leaſt related to us; yet ſelf-ignorance, 
and all its fatal errors, generally flow from 
giving to the world, and the opinion of the 
world, the higheſt conſequence in our eſ- 
teem. Not that any one, as an act of 
calm and ſober judgment, makes this eſti- 
mation of his fellow- creature; but his fel- 
low- creature ſo meets him in every move- 
ment that he makes, fo aſſociates himſelf 
with all his intereſts and purſuits in this 
world, that he is eaſily ſeduced into the 
habit of courting him by every means that 
can be reconciled with the indulgence of his 
paſſions and his pleaſures. Here generally 
originate the arts of deceit and impoſition, 
in which man becomes ſo great a proficient 
as at length to impoſe upon himſelf, and 
almoſt to conceive that he impoſes upon his 
God; at leaſt to conduct himſelf towards 
God as if he had effected this end. There 
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is a wiſdom in this, that wiſdom of the 
world, which attracted our Saviour's no- 
tice; for, if a temporary peace is to be pro- 
cured at any rate, and with the determined 


indulgence of what is wrong; if we wiſh 


to go through this world, at leaſt with as 
little diſturbance as poſſible, it is wiſe to 
commence the operations of art and decep- 
tion where they are the moſt eaſy, where 
we have the moſt immediate intereſt in de- 
ceiving, and where we have, or think we 


have, almoſt a certainty of ſucceſs. What- 


ever eye may be turned upon a man's own 
heart, the eye of fellow-man penetrates not 
into that receſs, and he can only form his 
conjecture of the real temper within from 
thoſe external movements and appearances 
which are ſuppoſed to indicate it. What 
we know therefore will not abide the judg- 
ment of fellow-men we carefully conceal; 
we aſſume the appearance which is oppoſed 
thereto; we put on as good a face as poſ- 
ſible before the world; in all our viſits to 
it, we dreſs ourſelyes out for its view; we 


gain 
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gain the eſteem of ſome, the decent opinion 
of others, and a favourable reception per- 
haps with all. Seduced by this ſucceſs, we 
inſenſibly paſs into a more favourable opi- 
nion of ourſelves; we arrogate that falſe 
and undeſerved eſteem, which we have art- 
fully ſtolen from man as a tribute due to 
our characters. 5 8 
This inclination to a more favourable 
judgment of ſelf, and the flattery reſult- 
ing from the very art that we have practi- 
ſed on the world, 1s aided and encouraged 
by the ſerious intereſt which we have in 
ſelf; by the neceſſity of procuring ſome- 
thing of peace within, and of appearing in 
a tolerably decent and reſpectable view to 
ourſelves. The good opinion of a man's 
own mind 1s only to be attained, by part- 
ing with what is ill, or by extenuating the 
ill and giving it a falſe colour; by contraſting 
it with what 1s really good in us, which we 
proudly bring forward to our view ; and 
oppoſing it to the vices which we have no 
inclination to, or to the numerous ill cha- 

racters 
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racters with which we may be advanta- 
geouſly compared. By theſe arts and ma- 
nagement our ſtandard of moral character is 
gradually lowered, ſo as at length perfectly 


to fit our own fize; conſcience is proſti- 


tuted to intereſt, and careſſes us with a 
proſtitute applauſe. | 
The laſt deception is to render God a 


party in the ſame intereſt. This would 
ſeem to be beyond the ingenuity of man; 


there is ſuch a ſanctity, and venerableneſs, 


accompanying the character of God in every 


one's mind, that it appears almoſt impoſ- 
ſible to practiſe any deceit or impoſture 
here; and indeed it is not a little difficult 
to ſay, how this daring impoſition is ef- 


fected, in the variety of characters, and with 


the variety of religious faiths, that have 
been adopted by men. Some find their re- 
fuge in infidelity; ſome in thinking not of 
God at all; but many more in the very 
boſom of religion itſelf; I mean of what 
they conceive to be religion ; and it is won- 


derfully convenient to them, that the Chriſ- 
Vs tian 
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tian world preſents a faith which may be 
accommodated to different taſtes and forms 
of mind. Where a faith is ſyſtematically 
immoral, we wonder not that the defired 
tranquillity is obtained; but nothing ex- 
hibits the power of ſelf- deception in ſo ſtri- 
king a view, as when we find that even a 
liberal and ſeverely moral creed can be ſub- 
mitted and accommodated to exceedingly 
immoral characters. This appears to be 
effected in innumerable inſtances ; but, how 
they accompliſh the deception, God alone 
can completely ſay ; for, though the work 
is their own, they are themſelves, I believe, 
incompetent to account for it. This is 
certain, that the profeſſors, of every ſect, 
repoſe too much in the obſervances of reli- 
gion, and in the punctuality and decency 
of a religious exterior ; and that prayers and 
confeſſions ſing a lullaby to many a bad 
man, let his ſpeculative faith be what it 
will. They conſider them as atonements 
which God is pleaſed with, and which God 
will accept; they magnify their ideas of 

| human 
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human frailty, and they ſuppoſe the mercy 
of God to be adapted to it; they conſole 
| themſelves with the perſuaſion that they 
are ſtill ſuperior to the ordinary character 
of men, and that the bulk of mankind can- 
not be deſtined to perdition. In fine, as it 
is neceſſary at any rate that they ſhould 
ſtand well with God, they take heaven by 
violence, in a manner that entered not into 
the contemplation of the Author of the 
maxim; and, being ſettled in this hope, 
they reſt perfectly ſatisfied with themſelves; 
and, ſoothed by the flatteries of an artificial 
religion, they make no farther enquiry into 
the truth and merit of their characters. 


The buſineſs of ſelf-examination is then 


cloſed 3 and, with all the ignorance, and all 


the impoſitions which they had been prac- 
tiſing upon their own minds, they go un- 


diſturbed through life; they face death, and 
ſtep into eternity. 


SERMON 


SERMON II. 
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I KINGS xxl. 4, 5. 


And Ahab came into his houſe heavy and diſ- 
pleaſed, becauſe of the word which Naboth 
the Jexreelite had ſpoken to bim; for be bad 


ſaid, I will not give thee the inheritance of 
my fathers. 


And be laid him down upon his bed, and turn- 
ed away his face, and would eat no bread. 


N the words I have read to you is ex- 
hibited a very ſtriking inſtance of an 

ungoverned mind, which the habitude of 
power and proſperity, and the inexperience 
of diſappointment, had reduced to the im- 
potence and pettiſhneſs of a child. A king 
of Iſrael, ſurrounded with the ſmiles and 
flatteries of a throne, caſts his eye upon a 
little 
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little field, contiguous to his palace, and, 
thinking it a convenient ſituation for a gar- 
den, abandons his mind to the luſt of ac- 
quiring it; as if this one convenience were 
neceſſary to the rounding the circle of his 
poſſeſſions, and the want of 1 It rendered in- 
ſipid every other comfort. "Swelling, WE 
may be ſure, with the plenitude of his 
power, and expecting that every thing muſt 
give way to a monarch's requeſt ; he aſks 
it of Naboth, its owner, either in the way 
of purchaſe or exchange: but, to his aſto- 
niſnment, Naboth returns a flat denial; 
God forbid, ſays he, that I ſhould give up 
the inheritance of my fathers to thee. 
This, at firſt view, carries the appearance of 
a very rude and ſurly proceeding on the part 
of Naboth ; a very unhandſome return to 
a fair and honourable propoſal on the part 
of the king ; while every monarch, perhaps, 
will ſympathiſe with his fellow-king, and 
almoſt think thar the churliſh ſubject met 
with no more than a deſerved treatment 
in the unhappy iſſue, But, this is one in- 

ſtance 
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ſtance, of many, in which a too haſty de- 
ciſion, on the firſt face of the thing, is 


found to be wrong, and may ſerve as a cau- 
tion againſt that petulant criticiſm, where- 
with many determine on independent paſ- 
ſages of Scripture. A Jew was expreſsly 
forbidden by the Moſaic law to alienate the 
lands which deſcended to him from his an- 
ceſtors; in the caſe of debt only does it 
appear to have been permitted ; while even 
in this caſe the purchaſer was obliged to 
reſtore it, whenever the debtor or his poſ- 
terity were of ability to redeem it; and, at 
any rate, it returned to the family in the 
year of jubilee. So careful had their great 
legiſlator been to preſerve to each tribe and 
family the original allotment of land, which 
was made at the conqueſt of Canaan. The 
requeſt of Ahab, therefore, was in itſelf il - 
legal, and prohibited by the law, which 
every Jew acknowledged to be divine; and 
Naboth, if he had yielded to the king's 
requeſt, would have offended againſt the 
laws of his country, and againſt God, whoſe 

Vor. I. „ authority 
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authority was reſpected in theſe laws. The 

king ought to have repelled the defire in 
its firſt approach to his mind; nor could 
any thing, but the wantonnefſs of royalty, 
have encouraged a Jew to entertain the wiſh 
of being poſſeſſed, by whatever means, of the 
inheritance of another Jew. But Ahab 
was no reſpecter of God, of man, or of the 
laws; the prohibition was no check to his 
luſt, nor could it reconcile him to Naboth's 
refuſal. Unaccuſtomed to oppoſition, he 
ruminated in gloomy diſcontent over the 
denial ; he retired togþis houſe, heavy and 
diſpleaſed; he refuſed the ordinary refreſh- 
ment; and appears fo have wronght his 
mind up to ſuch a height of reſentment 
' againſt the innocent object, as to meet with 
too much readineſs the horrid [py be of 

his more abandoned queen. 

We behold therefore, in Ahab, a ſtri- 
king example of the ſad conſequences of an 
ungoverned mind; a mind, that abandons 
itſelf to its paſſions, that ſuffers diſcontent 
to brood over diſappointment, and, in order 


08 DISCONTENT. 8 
to poſſeſs the object which it luſteth after, 
can too eaſily be reconciled to in uſtice, 
violence, and eruelty. Diſcontent, or ra- 
ther thoſe paſſions, whoſe miſrule leads to 
diſcontent, are the ſource of all this mif- 
chief; though it muſt be acknowledged, 
that every diſcontented and miſmanagec 
mind does not venture on the crimes which 
this royal tyrant perpetrated. But, in all, 
it has this tendency; and the crimes of 
| iniquity, oppreſſion, and cruelty, acted on 
this ſtage between man and man, are too 
often derived from this fatal ſource. Ahab's 
Conduct is the ordinary conduct of deſpo- 
tic kings; their lives are little other than 
the hiſtory of ſuch deeds; and, if their own 
minds do not immediately fuggeſt to them 
ſome way of violence to poſſeſs the thing 
| which they luſt after, yet their abhorrence 

of diſappointment inclines them to the re- 
ception of any wicked counſels, which the . 
officious pandars of their luſts are ſo ready 
to adminiſter. To poſſeſs what a king has 
fixed his eye upon, whether it be a field, a 
i IF A wife, 
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wife, a daughter, a province, or a king- 
dom, 1s to be in the moſt dangerous pre- 
dicament of crime; and he 1s the king's 
friend, who can teach the ſhorteſt way of 
removing the criminal poſſeſſor, and ſub- 
jecting the vacant poſſeſſion to his royal 
maſter's will. Thus does unbounded power 
lay waſte the mind of man, and, in one 
view, exhibit all the feebleneſs of a puling 
child, and the cruelty of a ſavage. Yes! 
and all thoſe elevated ſtations, which more 
or leſs approach to a throne, which are ac- 
.cuſtomed to the eaſy eee their 
deſires, and know not to brook dehial, 
having not been educated in its ſchool 
too often act the ſame unmanly and the 
ſame iniquitous-part on the ſtage of the 
world. The ſame evil counſellors watch 
their diſcontented moments to whiſper to 
theſe gods, that they were not born for con- 
troul, and that a wretch of a lower order 
is but as a worm to be cruſhed in their 
path. And, in all the ſtations of life, the 
luſt of power, the luſt of pleaſure, and the 
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luſt of wealth, when they have gotten poſ- 
ſeſſion of the mind, and when habitual in- 
dulgence has weakened a wiſe controul, ex- 
hibit the ſame degraded pictures of ungo- 
verned deſire and whining diſcontent, and 
ſtimulate to the ſame horrid outrages of 
crime. be: 

To what other ſource can we refer the 
ſolemn gloom which fits on the brow of 
thouſands, whoſe real ſituation in life in- 
vites them to chearfulneſs and ſocial eaſe ? 
To what other ſource, the inſolence of their 
ſucceſsful competitors, who are only pre- 


paring their minds for the ſame unmanly 


fall? Whence all the broils, and turbulen- 
cies, and iniquities, of human life, but from 
this diſſatisfaction with our proper ſtate? 
and whence the eagerneſs to get the coveted 
thing of our neighbour, whether it be his 
rank, his table, his palace, his wife, his 
daughter, or his trade? This conjures up, 


as from hell, to trouble the ſtreams of life, 


thoſe horrid characters, which this impro- 
ved age of the world teems with—the fac- 
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tious and unprincipled partizan, who, to 
accompliſh his ſelfiſh views, gives truth, 
and liberty, and country, to the winds; 
the ſmiling ſeducer, who lives but to tram- 
ple on the deareſt rights of domeſtic life 
the deep deſigning tradeſman, who fattens 
on the ruin of the artleſs and the honeſt ; 
or the villains of lower life, who with naked 
violence break aſunder all the bands of ſo- 
ciety, and whom their ungoverned paſſions 
hurry, through a ſhort courſe of robbery and 
murder, to a public death. 

_ The example of Ahab is then a leſſon to 
all; in him we behold the workings of that 
undiſciplined paſſion, which leads to every 
unmanly, to every criminal, character. Oh! 
with ſuch pictures before us, let not any 
one ſlander that ſelf- command and ſelf. 
denial, that decent temperate rule of the 
paſſions, that mild ſubmiſſion to provi- 
dence-and ſuperiority to all the diſappoint- 
ments and temptations of this life, from 
the inſpiring hope of a better; which con- 
356 ſtitute 
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atute the wiſeſt leſſon, and the greateſt 
bleſſing of the Goſpel. | 

But, if crime be out of the queſtion, the. 
_ diſcontent, which ſprings out of licentious 
deſire; and the not cultivating the ſelf. com- 


mand of a chriſtian, are alone evils which 


claim all our attention. Theſe we are all 
ſubject to; and, in a ſtate of ſociety, which. 
opens every door to indulgence, theſe, 
which are the natural offspring of indul- 
gence, eat into all the happineſs of* life, 
indiſpoſe the mind to its ſober duties, and 
unfit it for virtues of a higher caſt, which 
are peculiarly characteriſtic of a chriſtian, 
and peculiarly preparative for heaven. We 
wonder, that, amidſt the opulence and lux- 
uries of a throne, one poor adjoining field 


ſhould embitter a monarch's enjoyment, | 


and make him act ſo poor a part, as to 


throw himſelf in paſſion upon his bed, and 


refuſe even to eat, becauſe he could not add 
this trifle to his ample and ſplendid poſſeſſions. 
To Ahab's folly we are quick-ſighted e- 


nonghy but we ſee not that, in a lower ſta- 
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tion, we diſcover the ſame temper, and, if 
we were to change conditions, would, un- 


der the influence of this temper, aſſuredly 
act the ſame mean and humbled part, 
though we might not be tempted to ap- 
peaſe our diſcontent by the ſame horrid 
crimes. Diſcontent is appropriated to no 
particular condition, but in every condi- 
tion fixes its unſatisfied eye on the thing 
which we want; it is the vineyard of Na- 
both pcor as it is, compared to what we 
already have, that diſcompoſes, unmans 
o many of us; and to us all, compared 
with the proſpects of a chriſtian, every co- 
veted object, which corrodes our minds, is 
but as Naboth's field, Look around in 


life, look upon each other, or, what is leſs 


invidious and more becomes you, look upon 
yourſelves ; and ſay, whether incidents of as 
little ſignificance are not every day diſturb- 
ing your peace, ſouring your tempers, 
breaking in upon your regular line of duty, 
and diſcompoſing you both for God and 
man. * are you ſo out of humour 


with 
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with your fellow-creature, with your fa- 


mily, with yourſelves, and with every thing 
which a bounteous providence has poured 


into your lap? It is not that you want the 


neceſſaries, the conveniences, or even the 


ſuperfluities, of life; plenty waits upon 


your call; reſpect and honour would at- 


tend you, did you poſſeſs a more governed 


mind, a more chearful and liberal beha- 


viour to your fellow-creature ; not ons in- 
gredient of a temporal happineſs is want- 
ing that modeſty could defire or wiſdom 
pray for: the only want is from within, 
and this ingratitude to God, and fin againſt 


yourſelves, avenge both God and ſelf, A 


few tempting objects, with which heaven 
means to prove your moderation, a few 
petty diſappointments, by which heaven 


means to exerciſe your patience and your 


piety, continually- irritate your paſſions, 


ſteal you from yourſelves, and leſſen you in 
the eye both of God and man. With your 
luſt after the one, the palace of Ahab would 
not pleaſe; while your fretfulneſs under 
5 the 
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the other acts on your minds like the 
withered gourd on the peeviſh, prophet, 

whom it ſuffered not to rejoice in the mercy - 
of an appeaſed God, and the reſcue of a mil- 


lion of his fellow - creatures from deſtruc- 
tion - 


But you are e ſecretly aſking, perhaps, what 
does this lon g introduction tend to, and 
when ſhall I properly commence my ſer- 
mon ? Why! my introduction i is my ſer- 
mon; I meant only to make the example 
of Ahab the occaſion of ſome uſeful ob- 
ſervations on the ſad manner in which 
many of us huſband our minds, and miſuſe 
the conveniences and bleſſings of life. But 
jf ſomething of method be required, I will 
apply the remainder of my addreſs to the 
ſuggeſting the cure of this ungoverned 
mind, whoſe evil I have been repreſenting 
to you, both in its degrading and crimi- 
nal effects. 

_ Having diſcovered the general cauſes 00 
diſcontent, the cure might be preſcribed in 
a very few words; remove the cauſe: but, 


W ot 
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| the cure of thoſe maladies, which afflict the 
human mind, is not effected in ſo ſummary 
a way, and it would anſwer an equal pur- 
poſe to give the reſponſe in a more ſummary 
way, be not diſcontented. The phyſician 
of the ſoul muſt enter into its weakneſſes, 
convince it of its follies, and perſuade as 
well as preſeribe. It is certain, however, 
that the knowledge of the cauſe does point 
to the cure of the diſorder; nor can there 
be any doubt, but that if envy, pride, co- 
vetouſneſs, and other irregular paſſions, be 
the fruitful ſources of diſcontent, no cure 


can be effected, till the mind be rid of theſe 


tormenting. gueſts; in fine, till it be re- 
duced to a ſober and well-governed ſtate, 
ſuited to the condition of its preſent being, 
and the higher views of its nature. If a- 
gainſt our own peace we will foſter and 


cheriſh all unſatisfied luſt, nor direct our 


views to nobler objects, we muſt pay the 
penalty of our folly, and feel the laſh of the 
tyrants to which we have yielded ourſelves. 


He only can recover a ſtate of calm enjoy- 
% | ment, 
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ment, who ſets his whole will againſt theſe 
intruders, and in whom ſuch a happy 
change, both of diſpoſition and habit, has 
taken place, as may be ſufficient to repreſs 
if not extinguiſh theſe diſorderly affections. 
But to an ungoverned and diſcontented 
mind theſe are hard leſſons. They com- 
prehend, indeed, one mode of cure, but ex- 
hibited in the moſt difficult form, and from 
which, if we expect ſucceſs, we muſt pre- 
pare the patient by ſome previous applica- 
tions, Such of theſe as occur to me I 
ſhall lay before you with plainneſs and ho- 
neſty, intermixing therewith advice of a 
higher form, where it may be ſeaſonably 
introduced. 5 
One preparative for the cure of diſcontent, 
at leaſt in ſome of its moſt diſtreſsful in- 
ſtances, will often be found in contemplating 
the occaſion of it; and in calmly and imparti- 
ally conſidering, whether the evil, of which 
we complain, may not be remedied by a 
change of temper and conduct in ourſelves; 
or, if the hour of remedy be now paſt, by 
diſcovering 
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diſcovering that it is only the natural and 
proper puniſhment of our folly, imprudence, 
or vice. This review muſt be productive of 
good; it will either bring back the bleſſing 
we have loſt, as the reward of a rectified tem- 
per and conduct; or this rectified temper 
and conduct will lead to modeſt humble 


reſignation, chaſtiſe the intemperate paſ- 


ſions which are the food of diſcontent, 
open to our view new ſources of comfort 
and even of enjoyment ; and thus, from the 
good-tempered leſſons of humility, repent- 
ance and religion, furniſh an ample com- 
penſation for the ſufferings we have not 
undeſervedly incurred. — I compaſſionate 
ſuffering, wherever or in whatever way it is 
preſented to me; but I have no ſympathy 
with the gloomy and the diſcontented ; eſpe- 
cially where the mind ſhould rather be turn- 
ed upon the view and correction of its own 
ill conduct. | 0 
How many of the evils and preſſures of 
human life lie at the door of our own neg- 


ligence, lazineſs, and fooliſhneſs? Among 


the 
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the numerous ſons of pining envy, and ill- 
humour, and complaint, how few are there, 
| whom indolence, imprudence, and want of 
all manlineſs, do not pronounce to be as 
unworthy, as they are incapable of bleſſing ? 
— You are poor, you are deſtitute of the 
conveniences, perhaps of the neceſſaries of 
life; and you bewail it as if it were your 
lot, and almoſt accuſe God and man. Look 
at your wealthier neighbour, and you will 
find, that he roſe not into opulence by ex- 
travagance, which preſerves nothing, and 
by floth, which acquires nothing. — You 
are the prey of a diſtempered body, and all 
around you are fatigued with your com- 
plaints and peeviſhneſs : feed not ſo high; 
drink not ſo deep; give not with ſo liberal 
a hand to your pampered luſts ; humour not 
ſome favourite paſſion which devours your 
health; practice the poor man's regimen of 
temperance and uſeful employment, and 
the wiſe man's reſtorative of exerciſe, of 
amuſing recreation, of ſocial pleaſantry, and 
55 n ene 
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you may find the bleſſing for which. you 
envy the very ſlave of daily toil, — You 
complain of the infipidity of your en- 
joyments, of a dullneſs and diſguſting 
tædium, which purſues you wherever you 
turn yourſelves. Be more "temperate in 
your pleaſures, more modeſt in your ex- 
pectations, of a more chaſtifed taſte, more 
active and animated in your exertions, 
more awake to every ſummons of manly, 
rational, and uſeful character; and you 
will find, perhaps, that enjoyment which 
now flies you will court you in your path. 
You complain of the coldneſs, the unkind- 
nefs, the treachery of friends, of the perverſe- 
neſs and ingratitude of children, the infide- 
ty of your dependents, and the being ge- 
nerally neglected and diſeſteemed by the 
world: Be wiſer in the choice of your 
friends; be more kind-hearted, and open, 
and generous in the uſe of them; live leſs 
to yourſelf, and more tu your children, to 
your dependents, and to the world; and 
= will meet, e the generaus ſatis- 
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faction of being well with all around you. 
— In fine, 1n every inſtance, where the re- 
moval of your complaint depends only on 
the uſe of fit and lawful means, apply to 
theſe means ; and charge not- providence for 
the want of a good, which aſks only your 
efforts to be yours; or with an evil from 
which common wiſdom and activity may 
relieve you. — Whether religion enter into 
the mind or not, this ſummons, to befriend 
ourſelves, 1s the ſummons of wiidom ; for 
the unbeliever diſowns all miracles, and the 
religious man expects them not in the or- 
dinary courſe of human agency, But you 
expect, forſooth, that the whole courſe of 
nature, and the laws of the moral world 
ſhould be reverſed, in compliment to your 
follies and vices; you expect wealth, without 
activity or œconomy; health, without tem- 
perance, or air, or exerciſe; friends, without 
forbearance, frankneſs, or good humour ; 
children, without kindneſs or gentleneſs ; 
- dependents, without one liberal or generous 
action; and eſteem, without one quality to 


> 
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be revered or truſted. Deſerve a better fate, 
or ſhew at leaſt the manlineſs of bearing 
with more temper the ill fate you have ſo 
well deſerved; or ſhew the only wiſdom 
which is now left you, the wiſdom of cor- 
rection and amendment. I with the world 
were rid of all the diſcontent which ſprings 


out of this ſingle ſource; it would be a 


more prudent, a more active, a more tem- 
perate, a more good-humoured, affection- 
ate, and generous world; the complaints 
of life would be reduced to a much nar- 
rower compals, and be of that nature which 
are more eaſily borne, and fall on thoſe 
who are fitted to bear them with temper, 
decency, and fortitude. 

But, as it is allowed that the beſt con- 
duct cannot always ſecure ſucceſs ; that, 
even in the things which are ordinarily 
within the reach of human agency, a diſ- 
appointment may enſue; and that there are 
trials and diſtreſſes to which all human 
means of prevention are inapplicable; it 


is wiſdom, and manlineſs, and chriſtia- 
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nity, to bear up with fortitude againſt the 
fate which we cannot remedy, which 1s al- 
ways rendered worſe by ill-temper and fret- 
fulneſs, and which, though not removed, 
is yet alleviated, by placid humility and 
decent ſubmiſſion. Truly, it is a grieyous 
thing, that we cannot work miracles or im- 
poſſibilities; it is much to be lamented, 
that the diſcontented and diſtempered mind 
cannot recal the wealth which is diſperſed, 
the health and ſtrength which are worn 
away, the friends or children which are 
numbered with the dead, or any bleſſing 
which is gone the uſual courſe of all ter- 
reſtrial enjoyments. There is an obſtinacy 
in the diſcontent of ſome, which ſcorns all 
ſober advice; they have a perverſe and ſul- 
len joy in being their own tormentors : but 
the irremediableneſs of any misfortune 
ſhould always be conſidered as the voice of 
God, which ſummons us to ſubmiſſion. 
Where human means end, reſignation to 
heaven begins ; nor is this the ſtoical apa- 
thy; it is fortitude, with all the ſenſe of 
| 5 the 
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the evil; it is piety, where the hand of God 
is viſible. 


The want of piety or of ſubmiſſion to 
the providence of God, to that wiſdom 
which it is horrid to doubt of, to that good- 
neſs which it is fooliſh and wicked to queſ- 
tion, is one great inlet of unſatisfied deſires; 


it 1s the abandoning that rock, on which 


wie are to ſtand amidſt all the changes and 
trials of human life, It is therefore a ſound 
and wholeſome advice, to bid the diſcon- 
tented turn themſelves to God; to reflect 
upon his wiſe, his all-ſuſtaining, and all- 
benevolent government, and where neither 
perſonal crime has produced, nor perſonal 
virtue can remove the ſuffering, to refer 
the ſubject of their uneaſineſs to his ſupe- 
nor difpoſal. Nothing can ftrike petulance 
and paſſion with ſuch awe and ſhame, as 
the preſence of God; as the introducing to 
our view that venerable Being, whoſe pro- 
vidence we arraign by our unſeemly and 


ungrateful repinings. What! the crea- 


ture preſcribe to his Creator; · a poor weak 
| E 2 | . ſhort» 
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ſhort-ſighted mortal dictate to the Governor 
of ten thouſand thouſand worlds; the can- 
didate for eternity quarrel with the trial of 
his fitneſs for eternal bleſſedneſs; with the 
means which the God of all mercy has 
choſen for correcting his follies, ſubduing 
his vices, bringing forward his virtues, and 
fitting him for heaven! Theſe are queſti- 
ons which we can never too ſeriouſly nor 
too frequently propoſe to our minds, if we 
wiſh to rife with a noble aſcendency above 
the poor diſguſts of common minds ; if we 
wiſh to paſs through life with a manly 
ſteadineſs, and be always in a poſture to 
improve the diſpenſations of providence to 
the health of our immortal ſouls, 

The Stoics ſubdued, or boaſted to have ſub- 
dued, every other paſſion of the human mind, 
by ſacrificing all of them to pride; and, 
under the influence of this maſter- paſſion, 
had brought themſelves to deny, that there 
was ſuch a thing as evil in the world; or, 
that any thing could ſhake the conſtancy, 
could leſſen the happineſs of ſuch high 

| ſpirits 
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ſpirits as theirs. Chriſtianity, in a diffe- 
rent view, teaches almoſt the ſame doctrine; 
but then, it is evil and.unhappineſs only in 
the general iſſue, which it denies. The 
trial of a Chriſtian, the patience and forti- 
tude to which he is ſummoned in the Goſ- 
pel, the example of his maſter as a leſſon of 
ſubmiſſion, ſuppoſe difficulties and evils in 
our preſent ſtate, which human nature is 
deſigned to feel. But, it 1s a glorious faith, 
that there is no ultimate evil to perſevering 
piety and virtue; and from this faith 
ſprings the mild tempered complacency of 
reſignation. — Yet ſo far as there is any 
thing of manlineſs in the Stoic, 1mitate 
even this high-tempered heathen. Reaſon 
as well as religion recommend this conduct; 
for, whether willingly or not, we muſt en- 
dure our fate; and it is better to bend than 
to break, to accommodate our minds to what 
we cannot alter, than, to the ruin of ſome 
external comforts, to add the ruin of our 
tempers, and reject with indignancy the 
comforts that are left. Though the deſire 

E 3 after. 
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after the departed bleſſing cannot be wholly 
obliterated, it may be much weakened by ad- 
mitting the abſurdity of giving way to it; 
and the difpoſing the mind to ſubmiſſion 
may prevent thoſe prurient and unappeaſed 
withes, which anfwer no other end than to 
haunt our tortured imagination with the 
conftant fpectre of what is no more. How- 
ever old the advice, that what. cannot be 
remedicd is hghtened by patience, there 
is much good ſenſe in it; it is at leaſt a 
palliative; it has its foundation in human 
nature ; it is applicable to the worſt condi- 
tion of human life, and may fo far com- 
poſe the mind as that it ſnall admit more 
generous and virtuous conſolation, 
It would be well, alſo, if many of the 
fons of diſcontent, who with an envious eye 
contemplate the great and rich, and, in their 
reſtleſs ardour to be ke them, hardly ſeem 
to know that they have a God, a fellow- 
creature, or one other mtereſt in the world; 
it would be well if they would conſider, 
whether happineſs be fo inſeparably con- 
nected with greatneſs and with wealth as 
| they 
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they appear to imagine. It may be, that the 
happmeſs in view ſprmgs not out of the pof- 
ſeſſion, but out of the mind of the poſſeſſor; 
that, with this mind, every condition of life 
would be a bleſſing; that, without this mind, 
the more elevated the ſtation, the farther 
would it lead from happineſs; that this equa- 
lity of mind, which can extract the good out 
of every ſtate, is naturally irreconcileable with 
a reſtleſs and unappeaſed longing after any 
condition; and that this is the true reaſon 
why the ardent combatants for power and 
riches are hardly ever found m the walks 
of peace, enjoyment, and of true happi- 
neſs. Before, therefore, you fix your eye 
on theſe dangerous acquiſitions, examine 
well your minds and eſtimate your ſtrength; 
or rather let them not faſten on your hearts 
at all. Beat eaſe in your purſuit of them, 
chearful in the uſe of them, and, in every 
varying condition of your life, let them beſub. 
ſervient to all the gratifications of a friend- 
ly, liberal, and virtuous ſpirit. If you 
find not, every moment, a heart to taſte 
good, and a heart to do good, you are not 
| E 4 | fitted 
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fitted for wealth and power, nor wealth 
and power fitted for you ; ſucceſs will be 
your puniſhment, and diſappointment the 
greateſt mercy which heaven can provide 
for you. You believe not theſe harſh 
forebodings! Why, truly a rational belief 
is not the province of the multiude: but 
this I know, that you ought to believe 
them, and that the conſtant unvaried hiſ- 
tory of human life ought to teach you the 
law of human nature. With an unprepared, 
undiſciplined, and immoral mind, the hiſtory 
of wealth and power 1s little other than the 
hiſtory of its fooliſh, but wretched victims; 
while he who has wiſdom, ſelf-government 
and virtue and piety, finds, in the boſom of 
obſcurity and poverty, a content and chear- 
fulneſs and happineſs, which the greateſt 
and the richeſt but rarely experience. 
Voarious are the leſſons which may ſtill 
farther be given, in order to the correction 
of an unſatisfied and diſcontented mind; 
and any one of them, if faithfully applied, 
would be ſufficient to effect the cure. A 


conviction 
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conviction of its meanneſs, its being as 
much beneath the man as the chriſtian, 
the perſuaſion of a wiſe and fatherly 
providence which ſuperintends us all, 
the dependence on a better world, in 
fine, all the generous comforts of a pure 
religion, are well fitted to deſtroy this in- 
ward tormentor; and no mind, which is 
not aided and fortified by theſe principles, 
will ever make effectual head againſt it. 
But neither reaſon nor religion directly en- 
ter into the combat; they preſerve and 
guard that mind alone, which knows itſelf, 
and is at peace with itſelf; but, as the tur- 
bulent and diſorderly paſſions are the ſup- 
port of diſcontent, theſe muſt be removed 
before cither reaſon or religion will "Ro to 
ſmile upon us. 

Diſcontent, in all the degrees of it, is the 
conſequence of our abandoning ourſelves 
to ſome or all of our paſſions. Of theſe 
paſſions I would ſpeak reſpectfully, as I re- 
vere the wiſe Being who furniſhed them : 
But, aſſuredly, they were never deſigned by 


God 
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God to govern man. If they may be allied to 
every virtue of the ſoul, they are yet oftner 
found connected with our moſt dangerous 
and rumous vices. In thoſe creatures of 4 

lower order, in whom paſſion prefides ; as 
a ſenſual pleaſure is the whole or the chief 
of their happineſs, God has wifely, in there 
very conſtitution, fixed the limits of paſſion, 
beyond which it is not ſuffered. to paſs; 
and therefore it robs them not of the hap- 
pineſs they are intended for. The animal, 
which grazes in the field, enjoys its paſture 
with a full content; and, when ſatiety leads 
to playfulneſs or fleep, no fretfulneſs, or 
care, or luſt of hoarding, or envy, or pride, 
robs it of ifs mirth or reſt . What in- 
ſtinct does for the brate, reaſon and 4 
moral principle were deſigned to do in a 
more generous way for man; by inſtruct- 
ing kim, that alf the exceſſes of paſſion are 
ruinous to his character and to his peace; 
that even its very indulgences are in them- 
ſelves mean and unſatisfying, nor worthy 
therefore to have any conſiderahle place in 
. his 
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his regard. When gratified to the utmoſt, 
they leave a palling and a dullneſs, which 
ought to tell him, that his proper happineſs 
is not there: they not only deſert him in 
the moment when he moſt eagerly courts 
them, but the purſuit leads him far from 
his true friends, from the ſatisfaction of a 
calm and chearful mind, the ſweet inter- 
courſe of good tempered and benevolent 
ſociety, the converſation with his God, and 
the ſuperior delights which ſpring out of 
the hopes of a purer and better world. 
Theſe are truths founded in our natures,, 
verified by experience, and which the flave 
of paſſion makes the moſt melancholy con- 
feſſion of; but which the habit of indul- 
gence, and that feebleneſs to which in- 
dulgence reduces him, will not ſuffer 
him to conform to. Theſe infatuated men, 
are no ſtrangers te the nobler dictates. of 
reaſon and religion; they allow their ſupe- 
rior worth; but, whale they are really de- 
ſtroying all the work of reaſon and religion 
in their ſouls, and to the laſt hour of life 

3 N giving 
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giving to other things the aſcendency in 
their hearts, they will yet hope to be tranſ- 
planted to a world where reaſon and piety 
reign, though they have not one requiſite, 
not one preparative, for ſuch a world. 

It is not therefore a ſpeculative convic- 
tion of the higher truths, which reaſon and 
religion ſpeak with ſo authoritative a voice 
to man, that can effect their cure; they 
muft themſelves deſtroy the enemy within 
them, before they can find their friends 
in all their virtuous and generous comfort. 
They muſt root out that low taſte in them- 
ſelves, which will not ſuffer them to lift 
their eye up to nobler objects. They muſt 
be able in every moment to ſay, my hap- 
pineſs is not here, and therefore not aban- 
don their ſouls to it. Moderation and tem- 
perance are admirable leſſons; but they are 
ſo undefinable in their extent, ſo difficult 
to be aſcertained in every caſe where they 
begin and where they end, that, admirable 
leſſons as they are, they generally loſe of 
their effect, by the miſtakes which men of 

4 2959 paſſion 
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paſſion and ſenſe ſo eaſily make in apply- 
ing them to their particular ſituation and 
circumſtances. The one thing is to know, 
to feel, to be continually governed and ac- 
tuated by, this immoveable conviction; that 
paſſion and ſenſe, in all their application to 
man, are not the beſt character of his ſoul, 
nor the beſt ſource of his happineſs; and 
that, whenever they vex and ruffle him, 
whenever diſappointment ſits with an op- 
preſſive weight upon his ſpirits, whenever 
envy, anger, pride and covetouſneſs, are 
ſtimulated by denial, when the care of to- 
morrow corrodes the enjoyment of to-day, 
when his fretfulneſs changes the face of 
nature, and neither his friend, his family, 
nor his God, nor a future world, are the 
fame to him; he may then be ſure, that 
exceſs has awfully commenced within him; 
that all depends upon that moment ; upon 
one manly exertion; upon throwing off, with 
a virtuous indignation, the ſlavery of ſuch 
debaſing corrupting influence. This effort 
muſt be made, or he is abandoned to a 

worldly 
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worldly ſpirit ; and, as he has poorly ſunk his 
reaſon and his chriſtianity to the taſte and 
to the purſuits of a brute, with no better - 
and more elevated mind than what a brute 
almoſt may own, muſt he go into the fu- 
ture world of God, to receive, from that 


righteous and moral Judge, the appointment 
which is ſuited to the character _ he 
brings into his preſence. 


SERMON 


SERMON 1. 


TIETY ESSENTIAL To A GOOD CHARACTER, 


I TIM. IV. 7. 


— Exerciſe thyſelf unto Godlinefs. 


UCH is St. Paul's advice to Timothy, 
Das highly neceſſary to his ſuſtaining the 
character of a preacher of righteouſneſs, 
and a ſucceſſor in the miniſtry of Jeſus 
Chriſt. But the advice is not confined to 
any particular walk in life; it equally ad- 
dreſſes itſelf to all, and equally deſerves to 
be inculcated upon all men. Accordingly, 
it is my intention to recommend it as a ge- 


neral duty, ſpringing out of, and eee 
of, virtue. 


Godlineſs, in the moſt ſtrict and appro- 


Or ſenſe of the word, is that eſpecial 
branch 
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branch of religion which reſpects God, of 
has him more immediately for its object. 

It is ſometimes, indeed, taken in a larger 
acceptation, comprehending the whole tem- 
per and behaviour of a chriſtian. But here, 
I preſume, its preciſe import is piety, or 
ſach a diſpoſition towards God as leads to 
all due obſervance of him: and a due ob- 
ſervance of God, as ſmall a part of our duty 
as it may be thought by ſome to imply, and 
as little as it may by ſtill more be attended 
to, is not only a duty, but the moſt valu- 
able part of all duty; that which gives a 
grace, a dignity and ſteadineſs, to the 
whole virtuous character. 

And to exerciſe ourſelves unto godlineſs 
imports ſuch attention to the various offices 
of it, and ſuch a ſtated, habitual and 
earneſt application of ourſelves to the per- 
formance of them, as naturally tends. to 
raiſe and keep alive the noble temper of 
piety in our minds, and give it a regular 
commanding influence over our lives. It 
Is the advice therefore of St. Paul to Timo- 

thy, 
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thy, to apply himſelf with ſincerity and di- 
ligence to the ſtudy of piety, to acquire the 
ſpirit of it, and habituate himſelf in the 
exerciſe of it. But, wherein this exerciſe 
conſiſts, I leave out of my view; the wiſ- 
dom and excellence of the acquiſition itſelf 
is all my preſent concern. | 
In the recommendation of piety, many 
urgent reaſons, many perſuaſive incite- 
ments, might be preſented to you ; of which 
I ſhall content myſelf with intreating your 
attention to the following. 

A creature, endowed with reaſon, reſem« 
bling and related to God, as man is, muſt, 
if he know God, appear to be a very mon- 
ſter, without piety to him. He violates 
the laws of his nature, the implanted prin- 
ciples of his conſtitution. He ſtifles ſome 
of the ſtrongeſt ſuggeſtions, the moſt in- 
tereſting and pleaſing ſentiments of his 
heart. Man is not only capable of know- 
ing God in all the relations which he ſtands 
in to him; but the finger of his Creator 
leads to the knowledge of him; and, in con- 
Vol. I. F ſequence 
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ſequence of this knowledge, he mult per- 
ceive the reaſonableneſs of all that good 
temper and behaviour in which piety 1s 
comprehended. He muſt ſee, that, where 
the greateſt excellence is, there the higheſt 
reſpects are due; and that to him, to whom 
he is the moſt obliged, and on whom he 
is the moſt dependent, he owes the higheſt 
gratitude and reverence, If he fail to act 
agreeably to theſe eternal truths, he coun- 
teracts the beſt character of mind, and is a 
contradiction to the nobleſt part of him- 

ſelf. | 
In being rational and moral creatures, 
all rational and moral character is expect 
ed from us. And what can be more wor- 
thy of reaſon, or in a moral view more be- 
coming, than that creatures conſtituted and 
related to God as we are, ſhould cultivate 
every moral temper towards him ; ſhould 
honour and reverence him as the greateſt ; 
ſubmit ourſelves to him as the wiſeſt; 
adore, love, and imitate him, as the beſt of 
beings? Now this is piety. Say, then, whe- 
ther 
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ther it be not a lovely temper, and moft 
reaſonable ſervice; whether this natural 
and apparent fitneſs of it ſhould not recom- 
mend it to every rational and moral crea- 
ture of God; whether the conſideration of 
it, as the proper debt of man, ſhould. not 
cover every one with ſhame, who has been 
at no pains to cultivate it in his mind, or 
who, to make way for other gueſts, has 
even ſtudied to eſtrange himſelf from God, 

This argument addreſſes itſelf to all; to 
the diſciples of nature as well as of revela- 
tion. But it deſerves the ſerious attention 
of the latter, that the precepts and exam- 
ples of Scripture expreſſly hold it forth as 
the firſt of duties. Revelation, conform 
ably to the light of nature, which it was 
deſigned not to extinguiſh but to revive, 
maintains an inſeparable union between the 
rights of God and man. As it requires 
the exerciſe of a conſcience void of offence 
towards our fellow-creature, ſo towards our 
Creator alſo. When it enjoins the love of 
our neighbour, it obſerves the proper order 
„ 1 
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of duty, in inculcating firſt the love of God, 
who is the firſt and beſt of beings. This 
it eſteems to be the firſt and great com- 
mandment ; the firſt, in reſpect of the dig- 
nity of the object; and the great com- 
mandment, as it is the richeſt ſource and 
ſureſt foundation of every acceptable ſer- 
vice we have to perform. We owe much 
to our religion, in that it has taught us to 
hve ſoberly and righteouſly ; but we ſhould 
remember, that it enjoins us alſo to live 
godly in this preſent world. The duties of 
temperance, of juſtice, and of charity, cer- 
tainly fit well upon a chriſtian ; but they 
are not thoroughly of a chriſtian caſt, when 
they are not aided and ſupported by a ſenſe 
of God, a reverence for his authority, a 
love of his paternal character, and when 
they have no reference to his glory. 
The character of a chriſtian is therefore 
miſerably incomplete if it be deſtitute 
of piety ; if piety be not the predominant 
and actuating principle. To bring us to 
the knowledge, to the love, and to the 


imitation 
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imitation of the true God, is the diſtin- 
guiſhing ſervice which chriſtianity has done 
for us; this is our ſeparation from the un- 
enlightened heathen ; and to repreſent God 
ſo as to invite our affection, is the great 
diſtinction of the mild tidings of the Goſ- 
pel from the awful law of mount Sinai. It 
is therefore an unconteſted fact, and which 
deſerves ſeriouſly to be weighed by us, that, 
in whatever degree a profeſſor of the Goſ- 
pel is deficient in this bleſſed temper, he ſo. 
far falls ſhort of true and proper chriſtia- 
nity, he has not yet poſſeſſed the peculiar 
diftinction and glory of a chriſtian. Though 
the morality of the New Teſtament be in- 
fimtely more perfect and lovely than what 
any nation ever before attained to, yet we 
are ſtruck with the approach which ſome 
great and good men among the heathens 
have made to all that is virtuous in ſelf- 
command, in juſtice and beneficence to- 
wards. man; but not the beſt and wiſeſt of 
them all made any approach to the piety 
of the Goſpel; becauſe they knew not the 
„ God, 
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God, whom this Goſpel has revealed to us, 
in all the venerableneſs and grace of his 
character. 

I hope I am not miſtaken in my account 
of this virtue, in inſiſting on it as the 
higheſt duty, and as the proper mark and 
diſtinction of every chriſtian; for, even to 
promote ſo good an end, I would nat bor- 
row the language of falſchood, nor even 
of exaggeration, But, if my repreſentation 
be juſt, many a one, who calls himſelf, 
and, I ſuppoſe, thinks himſelf to be a chriſ- 
tian, 1s ſadly miſtaken; and fadly falls 
ſhort of the full character which belongs 
to a chriſtian. Of all the virtues, which 
the New Teſtament enjoins, piety 1s at the 
loweſt ebb amongſt us, and even in the 
loweſt eſtimation. Where there is the moſt 
outward ſhow of it, yet it is mixed with 
ſo much of ſuperſtition and enthuſiaſm, 
with ſuch degrading forbidding ſentiments 
of God, and with ſo much of an unkind, 
uncharitable, and immoral ſpirit towards 
men; as can hardly ſuffer one to own it 


for 
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for a true offspring of that piety, which 
Jeſus Chriſt taught and practiſed. While 
the more liberal ſects amongſt us, and from 
whom better things might be expected, 
ſeem as if piety were wearing out of their 
creed ; and, though far from being deficient 
in their duty towards men, it is a very 
ſcanty payment which they make towards 
God; and, in the payment of this little, 
they are half reluctant, half aſhamed, 
Their hearts appear not by any means ſo 
intereſted and affected, as in many of their 
ſocial intercourſes and virtuous returns to 
their fellow-creatures. Some indeed ap- 
pear to have entertained very ſtrange no- 
tions of this duty, and hardly ſpeak of it 
with a reſpectful decency : we are ſent here, 
ſay they, to enjoy the good things which 
God has given us, with chearfulneſs but 
innocence; and in conſiſtence with our 
own comfort, to be agreeable, uſeful, and 
beneficent to our fellow-creature; fo that 
if we take but care to be good men, as the 
word 1s generally underſtood, it need be no 
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doubt with us that we are thoroughly good 
chriſtians ; the eye of God, they add, is 
continually upon us, and if we uſe his 
gifts well, to our own and to our fellows' 
benefit, this is the beſt gratitude ; nor can 
it be of any importance to be coming into 
his preſence with the formal tribute of 
thanks, as if ſo munificent a Creator were 
not abundantly pleaſed with ſeeing the beſt 
end of his bounty promoted in us. 

Theſe maxims ſound well in many an 
ear, and have rid many of that little 
piety which has ſtill been left them. But 
there are many ſad deceptions in this re- 
preſentation; and it is much to be feared, 
that they, who hold this language, talk more 
highly of their other virtues than either 
modeſty or truth will countenance; in 
order to atone for the abſence of a virtue, 
to which they have no liking, or to which 
ſome other ſtrong attachments that piety 
kindly mixes not with, have made them 
utterly averſe. The greateſt and moſt fatal 


deception in the whole is this; that they oY 


come 


Q 
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come into the world of God only to live plea- 
ſantly themſelves, and to promote, in the 
mean while, the pleaſure of others, by obſer- 
ving the maxims of juſtice and beneficence. 
But it is the ſober truth both of reaſon and 
revelation, that this world is much more 
a ſtate of moral probation, than of pleaſu- 
rable enjoyment; that the great end, for 
which a God of all holineſs made and ſent 
them into this world, was, to bear his 
image and to improve it; and that their 
proper happineſs ſhould continually ſpring 
out of, and be in proportion to, their par- 
taking of the divine nature. They would 
then know, that the moſt important and 
improving object of contemplation, to the 
moral creature of God, muſt for ever be 
the excellent Original in whoſe likeneſs they 
were made; and that piety, independent 
of its declared acceptableneſs to God, is at 
once the perfection and the teſt, and the 
continual ſupport, of thoſe virtuous tempers 
of the ſoul, from which our progreſſive 
happineſs muſt ſpring. Theſe truths con- 

ſtitute 
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ſtitute a very great and neceſſary addition ta 
the creed of many chriſtians, who appear to 
be not a little proud of the liberality of their 
religious ſentiments, and of their decent 
demeanour in the eyes of men; in fine, 
who boaſt themſelves, as by way of emi- 
nence, to be moral chriſtians. Why! gen- 
tlemen, as much morality as you pleaſe; I 
hope no friend of the Goſpel will ever check 
you m that career: but take this along 
with you, and as a truth, in which reaſon 
and revelation equally join; that without 
piety your moral building is a very un- 
finiſhed one; that it can hardly at all be 
called a chriſtian building; that it wants 
that one virtue, which is the animating 
Foul of and ſecurity for all the reſt; and 
that without piety, your morality, imper- 
ſect as it is, ſtands upon a very tottering 
foundation. 

To complete the chriſtian, then, piety 
muſt ever be added to the account of duty: 
it is not only neceſſary to be righteous to- 
wards men, we muſt be righteous alſo to- 
wards 
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wards our Maker; ſince there are duties 

and obligations ariſing from the relation 
ſubſiſting between God and us, as well as 
from thoſe ſubſiſting between man and 
man. But you farther plead, that you can 
benefit your fellow- creature, while no act 
of yours can benefit your Creator. Be it 
ſol But, if the benefiting your fellow- 
creature had been all the object of the God 
who made you, in inſtilling into your breaſt 
a kind affection towards him, he could 
abundantly have bleſſed that creature with 
health and wealth without your aid, with- 
out leaving him dependent upon your good- 
neſs. It was your own happineſs which 
God had in view, in giving you the ſeeds 
of all virtuous affection, and preſenting a 
fellow- creature as the object of it; the 
temper itſelf, not the quantity of the 
good done, is the thing which attracts all 
the complacence of God, and which will 
be rewarded with all his beneficence; other- 
wiſe, unhappy is the lot of many a friendly, 
candid, and generous mind, amongſt the 


ſong 
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ſons of obſcurity and poverty. All the bleſ- 
ſings which you can confer upon a fellow- 
creature, all the addition which you can 
make to the comfort of ſociety, is put into 
your hands by your Creator; and he has 
left you dependent upon each other, in or- 
der to feed the temper, by furniſhing a 
field for the exerciſe of all human piety. 
This is the great end of a moral providence; 
and, if the temper be all, it ſtill more ex- 
alts and more improves you, to cultivate it 
towards God; who is the beſt, the nobleſt, 
the moſt endeared object of it; and towards 
whom, if you but diſpoſed and habituated 
yourſelves to entertain it in all its purity 
and all its ſtrength, you could not be 
deficient in any diſpoſition, or any act in 
which it is required to appear towards a 
fellow- creature. To fulfil, therefore, the 
debt of piety to man, and neglect the high- 
er piety, which God made us equally to 
entertain towards him, is but to be religi- 
ous in part; is but to have laid the firft 
ſtone in the building of a perfect and com- 
of : | plete 
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plete morality; it is to fail in the moſt eſ- 
ſential branch of it, in that which is direct- 
ed to its higheſt and worthieſt object; in 
that which is neceſſary to give life, ſpirit, 
dignity, and ſtability to all the reſt; in fine, 
in that which is the very diſtinction, the 
prominent feature of a chriſtian. 

To this every page of the New Teſta- 
ment, every precept almoſt of our divine 
Maſter, bears witneſs. But how beautifully 
is the ſpirit of the chriſtian precepts il- 
luſtrated by the example of Chriſt; in 
which, if either friend or enemy were to 
diſtinguiſh the predominant trait of his 
character, he could not avoid the notice of 
his piety, as by far the moſt conſpicuous 
and governing principle of his mmd. Not 
that any virtue, which belongs fo a moral 
being, which carries either grace or gran- 
deur with it, did not enter into his cha- 
racer, but each ſtood in its proper place 
and degree; while piety, which has ap- 
peared to be the firſt, and the ſum, as it 
were, of all our other virtues, reigned ſu- 
oat | | preme, 


[ 
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preme, and gave its complexion to every 
good affection of his ſoul. In God he found 
his higheſt gratification, in God every in- 
citement to what 1s great and good; God 
was all in all with him; nor.in the hiſtory 
of men do we meet with any one, who 
with ſo much calmneſs, chearfulneſs, and 
uniformity, appeared to have God ſo en- 
tirely in his thoughts; not as the indolent, 
but the moral poſſeſſor of his mind; none 
who ever manifeſted a heart ſo entirely diſ- 
poſed to pleaſe, to honour, to converſe 
with and delight in him. He knew his 
Father's will, and it may be ſaid, from his 
own confeſſion, that his own will was re- 
ſolved into it. The piety of Jeſus Chriſt 
was no habit of bodily addreſs; no ſhowy 
and affected language of his tongue; not 
appearing only in certain periodical acts of 
devotion; but was a prevailing temper of 
mind, which was continually preſent to 
him, and diſplayed itſelf equally and con- 
ſtantly throughout the whole of his beha- 
viour and converſation, He had wrought 
into 
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into his foul an inviolable regard and at- 
tachment to God, as to his ſovereign, his 
father, and his friend. He had no occa- 
ſion on particular returning intervals, to 
wake in his mind the remembrance of this 
great and good Being; to recogniſe the ob- 
ligations of duty, reverence, and affection, 
which he owed to him; theſe were never 
abſent from his thoughts; every movement 
of his heart, and every act of his life, ſeem 
to be referred to, and actuated by this one 
principle. To do the will of him that ſent 
him, to conform himſelf to his appoint- 
ments, to fulfil the purpoſes of his wiſe 
and kind providence, was his firſt, his laſt 
concern; the one thing which occupied 
his thoughts, which inſpired his views, 
which dictated his conduct, which on every 
occaſion miniſtered the moſt enlivening ſup- 
port, and the moſt virtuous pleaſure, 

Every one, *therefore, who would be 
thought to be his follower, muſt be con- 
vinced, that piety is not only eſſential to, 
but that it is the proper, the commanding, 

the 
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the actuating virtue of a chriſtian, While 
the precepts and example of Chriſt ſtand 
recorded in the pages of the New Teſta- 
ment, it can never, with any good face be 
pleaded, that piety 1s an unneceſlary attain- 
ment of his diſciple; that he ſignified no 
leſſon therein to thoſe who call themſelves 
by his name, who make a profeſſion of his 
religion, who acknowledge him as their 
Lord, their teacher and pattern; that it 
was not his wiſh, his virtuous and be- 
nevolent wiſh, that in this truly moral 
temper we ſhould be careful to reſemble 
him. If any one in the form of man, from 


the perfection of every other virtue, could 


plead an exemption from this virtue, Jeſus 


Chriſt might. But he honoured, he wor- 


ſhipped his heavenly Father ; he loved him, 
delighted in him, regularly conſulted and 
converſed with him; he praiſed him and 
prayed to him ; he conſtantly abounded in 
all the affections and expreſſions of a ſub- 
lime and ardent devotion. And ſhall it 
be left to us to be eſtranged from this 


heavenly 
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heavenly temper, as neither becoming nor 
exalting our natures, and as not expected 
from us by God, the moral maker of our 
minds? Far be this immoral, this dangerous 
deluſion from us. Let us rather addreſs 
our whole ſouls to this beſt imitation of 
our perfect guide; let it be our care, our 
ambition, to put Chriſt entirely on; let us 
give diligence, that as much as poſſible of 
the ſame mind (in this reſpect, as in every 
other) may be in us, that was in him; 25 
us go, and do likewiſe. 


vox. I. G SERMON 


SERMON IV. 


THAT PIETY IS FOUNDED IN HUMAN 
NATURE. 


DEUT. IV. 29. 


F from thence thou ſhalt ſeek the Lord thy 
God, thou ſhalt find him, if thou ſeek him 
with all thy heart, and with all thy ſoul. 


HETHER Moſes, in this exhor- 

tation to the people over whom he 
preſided as a civil, religious, and moral 
governor, intended to recommend the ge- 
neral temper of piety, or only a confor- 
mity to the ordinances of a religious na- 
ture which he had eſtabliſhed, is of no im- 
portance to my preſent ſubject to enquire 
into. Though it be but an illiberal and 
uncandid conſtruction to ſuppoſe the latter, 
yet my intention is not to become the ad- 
G 2 Vvocate 
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vocate of Moſes, but of piety ; and there- 
fore to underſtand this exhortation, as an 
invitation to all to ſeek and cultivate the 
nobleſt temper which our minds are capa- 
ble of receiving ; from this encouraging aſ- 
ſurance, that the ſincere and affectionate 
purſuit will be rewarded with ſucceſs. If 
piety be ſo excellent a thing, ſo eſſential to 


a good character, as the preceding diſcourſe 


has endeavoured to prove it; it were much 
to be lamented, if it be one of thoſe ſub- 
lime attainments which lie not within the 
reach of all men; and which either from a 
defect in human nature, or the character 
of human life, is more to be deſired than 
hoped for. The moſt dangerous weakneſs 


of fallible men is to magnify their own weak- 


neſs, and excuſe their inattention to virtues 
of a higher order, by ſubmitting their minds 


to a low and degraded ſtandard of human 


capacity. That piety is to be acquired, 
one would think could hardly be doubted 
by any one, who has uſed the leaſt endea- 
your to acquire a juſt idea of God and of 

| human 
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human nature; who has at all conſidered 
the character of the great object of piety ; 
and how this character correſponds to the 
beſt frame and diſpoſition of the human 
mind. Human life alſo, however melan- 
choly a ſentence we may often be diſpoſed 
to paſs upon it, is not without examples of 
ſucceſs in this laudable purſuit, ſufficient 
to encourage thoſe who are ſincerely de- 
ſirous of treading in their ſteps, and of 
reaching the ſame glorious end of their 
purſuit. Aſſuredly the moral culture of 
our minds, the uſing every means to in- 
form ourſelves of God, preſenting every 
motive which may excite a ſtrong deſire of 
ſoul towards him, together with the habit 
of correſponding with. him, in fine, the 


addreſſing ourſelves to all the means which 


are naturally fitted to promote a friendſhip 
between God and us, cannot fail of = de- 
fired end. 
Let this queſtion, therefore, n God 
and man, be brought fairly to iſſue, 
G 3 If 
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If thou ſhalt ſeek the Lord thy God, thou 
ſhalt find him; if thou ſeek him with all 
thy heart and with all thy ſtrength. A 
very diſtinguiſhed ancient has obſerved, that, 
in order to the becoming a proficient in any 
art or ſcience, it is neceſſary that there 
ſhould be diſcovered a ſtrong affection of 
mind towards it, and that this ſymptom will 
generally aſſure ſucceſs; becauſe he ſup- 
poſes, that it is never found without a ca- 
pacity fitted to the attainment. In this 
then, as in. every other purſuit, it is neceſ- 
ſary that there be a deſire towards piety; 
that the mind diſcover a wiſh to be poſſeſſed 
of it; that it be ſenſible of the want it; in 
fine, that it feel that previous will, which muſt 
precede every movement of man towards 
any object. Unleſs there be a ſenſe of ſome- 
thing deſirable in the acquiſition of piety, 
it is not to be expected that we ſhould put 
ourſelves in the way to attain it. In the 


human conſtitution, deſire is the great 


ſpring of action; it is that which gives 
motion to all our powers; and this motion, 


Or 
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or activity, will always be more or lefs 
uniform and animated, according to the 
real or ſuppoſed value of the thing deſired, 
and the degree of propenſity with which the 
heart is carried out towards it. So far 
human nature is uniform, and all the dif- 
ference in human character and conduct 
ariſes from the different eſtimation in which 
things are held by men. If their deſires 
were directed to the ſame objects and in the 
ſame degree, no other difference would be 
found than what ſprings from a difference 
of natural or acquired abilities. But their 
deſires are as various as their powers; and 
hence the great diverſity which takes place 
amongſt men: hence the eagerneſs and in- 
duſtry with which ſome purſue riches; 
others, the proud flatteries of greatneſs and 
of ſtate; others, the allurements of plea- 
ſure; others, the ſpecious diſtinctions of 
ſpeculative wiſdom ; and, others, a thou- 
ſand other objects, If the ſame ideas of 
ſupreme importance and utility were but 
annexed to piety as to theſe ſeducing ob- 
G 4 jects 
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jects of our affections, the deſires of men 
would be carried as ſtrongly towards it ; they 
would exert themſelves as ſtrenuouſly in the 
purſuit of it; and we ſhould behold a world 
of ſaints, (you ſmile perhaps contemptu- 
oully at the term, but it is the want of a 
ſincere and generous piety which alone diſ- 
honours it, for, in itſelf, it includes every 
thing that is graceful to human nature;) I 
fay, a world of ſaints, inſtead of a diſor- 
dered croud of buſtling and unſatisfied com- 
batants for power or wealth, of low-mind- 
ed debauchees, of the victims of a pam- 
pered luxury, or of the deluded and often 
uſeleſs ſons of inactive ſcience. 

But, alas! the ſtream of human deſire 
runs with but a flow and feeble current 
towards piety, and in the multitude is 
hardly at all perceived, till a ſatiety of other 
gratifications has taken place. The temper 
of devotion, in the active ſeaſon of life, is 
ſeldom viewed in ſo advantageous a light 
as to raiſe it very high in their eſtimation ; 
or of conſequence to put them on any very 

animated 
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animated endeavours to acquire it. Many 
have no ſenſe of its importance at all; it 
croſſes not their thoughts, and therefore 
they are under no concern about the want 
of it. Others know it only to decry it; 
to repreſent it as a low plebeian virtue, fit 
only for the dull, phlegmatic, and joyleſs 
ſoul; while others, to an indecent and 1g- 
norant ridicule of it, add, as a farther juſti- 
fication of themſelves and the annihilation 
of all obligation to it, that it is a diſpoſition 
of mind wholly conſtitutional, diſpenſed to 
ſome and denied to others; and, like the 
other diverſities of temper, taſte, and ge- 
nius, deſigned, by the wiſe Author of man, 
to exhibit a not unpleaſing variety in life. 
Others, again, to ſerve an end, either as 
to this life or another, have it only on 
their tongues, or put it on as their dreſs, 
without any concurrent affection of ſoul. 
Is it to be expected, then, that ſuch diſpo- 
ſitions as theſe ſhould ever lead to piety; 
while, inſtead of thoſe defires, which are 
the previous and abſolute requiſite to it, 
. 
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there are found the ſtrongeſt prejudices 


_ againſt it, or an utter inſenſibility of mind 
towards it ? 


What then can be done for the cure of 
ſo diſtempered, and if religion be not all 
a fable, ſo deplorable a ſtate of mind? 
What to allure them to piety ? — It is ſaid, 
that they muſt defire it; that this is eſſen- 
tially requiſite to every motion of the man 
towards it. But deſire ſuppoſes ſome ſenſe 
of the excellence and ſuitableneſs of the 
thing deſired ; while, with the perſons we 
are contending with, it is ſuppoſed that 
they have no ſuch ſenſe. Shall we refer 
them to the firſt elements of religion, there 
to learn the God, of whom they ſeem to be 
ſo miſerably ignorant ; to acquire a faith in 
him, and contemplate the relations in which 
they ſtand to him; the vaſt intereſt which 
they have in him; the undeſcribable com- 
fort of viewing him as their friend; the 
wiſe direction, which a conſtantly preſent 
ſenſe of him gives to the whole conduct; 
the calm and temperate rule of diſorderly, 

deceitful, 
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deceitful, and tormenting paſſions, to 
which it leads; the decent, lovely, and uſe- 
ful virtues, which it inſpires; the ſteadi- 
neſs and magnanimity of ſoul which it 
teaches us; and thus acquire a full know- 
ledge and deep conviction of the excellence 
and importance of piety ? Shall we direct 
them to this previous converſation, in or- 
der to ſupply the defect which piety com- 
plains of in them? Aſſuredly it is a fit and 
pertinent direction; and they, who are 


without this knowledge, may well be with- 


_ out the defire ; or, if ſomehow poſſeſſed of a 


propenſity towards piety, are yet in na 


| ſmall danger of miſtaking the object of their 


purſuit; and, in ſpite of all their ardent + 


longings, may never experience the temper 
in all its truth, and grace, and bleſſedneſs. 
But this aſſiſtance is every day and hour 
adminiſtered; and, to many, repeated in- 


ſtruction would convey. no new informa- 


tion and work no change. It is more 
to the purpoſe to inform them, that 
of the many, who are devoid of piety 


and 
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and plead their want of reliſh for it, and 
their having no ſuch feeling of its ex- 
cellence and importance as to ſtir up 
within them a deſire of ſoul towards it; it 
is of more uſe, I ſay, to inform them, that 
in all this they ſpeak not the truth; and 
that as there is no defect of knowledge, fo 
neither is there of a natural diſpoſition 
from which the deſire may be expected to 
ſpring ; and which argues a perfect fitneſs 
for the attainment. This may ſeem to be 
a bold aſſertion; but I will reſt the iſſue 
of the whole cauſe on their own ingenu- 
ous confeſſion. 

You ſay, that piety is a thing ſtrange and 
unnatural to you ; that you have no incli- 
nation of ſoul towards it. I preſume, that, 
as you uſe this plea, you know the mean- 
ing of the very terms in which you expreſs 
it, and need not to have piety defined to 
you. I will remind you, however, in a 
few words, of its plain and full import. It 
means an affection of mind to the beſt and 

worthieſt 
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worthieſt Being in nature; a grateful move- 
ment towards the kindeſt Friend; a truſt 
in his wiſe and kind protection, in his wiſe 
and paternal government; a reverence of 
his will, a deſire of his eſteem, and an 
humble expectation of that happineſs which 
attends his favour. Will you ſay now, 
that you know not God under this reſpect- 
able and amiable character; or, knowing 
him, that your minds are ſo ſtrangely fa- 
ſhioned, or ſo miſerably corrupted, as that 
you have no veneration, no love, no gra- 
titude, no moral attraction towards ſuch a 
character? This is a dreadful confeſſion ; 
and, I preſume, too degrading to be ad- 
mitted by the leaſt moral amongſt you. 
But I will ſearch you a little cloſer, and, 
not only from a ſenſe of ſhame, but from 
your own conduct, extort the condemna- 
tion of your plea; not from any pleaſure 
in urging you to this neceſſity, but be- 
cauſe ſelf-condemnation muſt precede a- 
mendment; and that you may better know 

Pourſelyes, 
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yourſelves, and where the real impediment 
to a pious temper lies. 

If then, acknowledging God under this 
venerable and engaging character, you till 
ſay, that-you have no affection of mind 
towards him; this defect in the temper 
and frame of your minds muſt appear alſo 
in all ſimilar inſtances, and towards all other 
beings who reſemble God, either in cha- 
racter, or in the relations in which you 
ſtand to him. Have you then no diſcern- 
ment of moral worth, of the grandeur and 
beauty of character in all the exhibitions of 
it, which are to be found amongſt your 
own kind, in your intercourſe with your 
fellow- creatures? Will you, dare you, own 
ſuch a depravation of the eſſential principles 
of your conſtitution; dare you ſo load 


yourſelves with guilt, and ſtand forth the 


refuſe and diſgrace of your ſpecies ? But, if 
you could be fo loſt as to make this con- 
feſſion, it would not therefore be true or 
credible. The work of God, in its loweſt 
degradation, is not ſo utterly ſtript of all 

moral 
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moral feeling; and, if thoſe moral tempers, 


which no ſtate of vice can wholly eradicate, 
have not their natural influence, nor give 
their direction to the conduct; it is owing 


to the ſame cauſe which leads the mind 


aſtray from God, and obſtructs the benign 
aſcendency of piety in your minds. —Let 
me aſk you then, does allegiance to the 
ſovereign power of your ſtate appear in 
no reſpectable light to you? In all the ex- 
perience of the obliging offices of ſocial life, 
have you never felt a grateful emotion to- 
wards your kind benefactor; and, never 
wiſhed in any degree to return his kind- 
neſs? Or, to comprehend all the relations 
of human life in one; have you never felt 

and applauded, never confeſſed how fit and 
beautiful a thing it is, to remember the 
protection, the forbearance, the tenderneſs, 
the munificence of a parent, in the decent 


returns of filial reverence, love, and grati- 


tude, and duty? I aſk you not how, in 
ſome condemned inſtances, . or even in the 
general tenor of your conduct, you have 


acted ; 
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acted; but, how in the {till hour of reflec- 
tion, in the ſevere retroſpect of conduct, 
you have felt; how theſe things have ap- 
peared to the moral judge within? Whe- 
ther, from the very make and frame of you 
minds, you do not perceive a firneſ*, 2 
lovelineſs therein; whether you don in 
ſpite of all the perverſions of miſbe! ur, 
for ever approve and commend hut, 
ſtill more to ſtrengthen this . tion, are 
not the contrary characters univerſally ac- 
knowledged to be infamous and deteſtable ? 
Perſonate the ſovereign, and can you juſtify 
the violation of all the ties which bind the 
ſubject to him? Preſent yourſelf as a ge- 
nerous friend, and can you look with com- 
placence on the wretch, in whom all his 
kindneſs ſtirs not one grateful feeling, and 
whom it perſuades not to one generous re- 
turn? Be but in thought a father, and you 
are ſhocked at the monſter who turns upon 
the hand that protected and bleſſed him. 
And what does all this prove, but that 


every one of you are, by the conſtitution 
which 
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which God has given you, diſpoſed to all 
the affections which enter into that piety, 
which you conceive to be ſo ſtrange and 
unnatural to you. Piety to your ſovereign, 
to your benefactor, to your friend, to your 
parent, has all your approbation; and him 
who is a rebel to theſe ſtrong endearing 
ties, every one abhors. Are you then diſ- 
poſed and inclined to this temper, in all 
the invitations to it between man and man; 
and do you ſay, that you have no aptitude 
of mind towards it ; that it is not your 
conſtitutional temper, and that you can- 
not attain that ſenſe of its excellence ' and 
importance as to intereſt you in its ex- 
erciſe? No! the defect is of another na- 
ture; and, in the mind of every man, God 
has laid the foundation, and a ſufficient 
foundation, on which a generous and ac- 
ceptable piety may be raiſed. Nor is God 
leſs the object of that very piety, which, in 
a greater or a leſs degree, we all admire 
and practiſe in our intercourſe with man; 
becauſe every character, every relation, 

Vol. I. H which 
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which piety reſpects, is more diſtinguiſhed 
in him, and without any of the mixture 
of human imperfection. The mind of 
every man is formed to piety ; and it is only 
required that we turn to God, as to a ſo- 
vereign, a father, a friend, a benefactor, 
and the ſame movements will diſcover 
themſelves ; and we ſhall find by immediate 
experience, that this temper, which in- 
cludes every virtuous affection of the ſoul, 
has nothing ſtrange and unnatural in it. 
The indiſpoſition of the mind to piety, 
or its not being our conſtitutional temper, 
is therefore never the true reaſon why we 
are ſtrangers to it; and, whenever this plea 
is urged, it is only to be conſidered as one 
of the many inſtances, in which we are in- 
genious to impoſe upon ourſelves and hide 
from our view the full infamy of our con- 
duct. To throw our faults upon our 
Maker, to find our defects in that conſtitu- 
tion which he has given us, is the eaſy re- 
ſource of many a ſinner, and by which, in 
one bold aſſumption, he ſtills the tumult 
doit | of 
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of a diſordered mind. But, however we 
may be ready enough to plead a natural 
diſinclination, in order to account for our 
want of piety to God, we are by no means 
ſo ready to acknowledge the ſame character 
in our relations to man; as this would be 
to exhibit ourſelves as the very outcaſts of 
the human ſpecies. While our undoubted 
experience of what paſſes within ourſelves, 
and many decided inſtances of our conduct, 
clearly prove, that this virtue, with all its 
amiable and bleſſed affections, is deeply 
wrought into the conſtitution of our minds; 
the worſt and moſt immoral of men may, 
if they pleaſe to ſet themſelves about the 
work, find a foundation and materials with 
which to raiſe the beautiful building 1 Piet y 
both to God and man. 

It is not that the heart is naturally diſin- 
clined to God, but that it cannot at the 
ſame time purſue its inclination to God and 
to other indulgences, which are either in 
their nature or in their exceſs at enmity 
with God, Hence ariſes all the ſuppoſed 

H 2 diſincli- 
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diſinclination, or the ſuppoſed inaptneſs 
to this noble temper ; and he, who will try 
to rid his mind-of the bondage of viler 
paſſions and viler habits, and turn himſelf 
towards his God, will find that piety is 
welcome to his ſoul. To undo, therefore, 
is in moſt inſtances, the great work which 
is wanting, in order to the introduction of 
piety as the inſpirer of our hearts, and the 
director of our lives. It is no excuſe that 
envy, avarice, ambition, and luſt, lead us 
to detraction, injuſtice, oppreſſion, and in- 
humanity; they drag us not as by a neceſ- 
ſity of nature to their abhorred indulgences; 


they are, through the favour of that Be- 
ing who formed our hearts, as deteſted in 


our own eye as of man and of God. Piety 
has the ſame foundation in human nature 
with every other virtue; it is of the ſame 
character and ſpirit with thoſe virtuous af- 
fections which we all acknowledge, which 
we all admire, which we all revere; it is 
in us, if we will look for it; it may be 
brought forward, if we will cheriſh it; and 
i it 
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it may be weakened, it may be reſiſted, it 
may be deſtroyed, if we will abandon our- 
ſelves to thoſe paſſions and to thoſe temp- 
tations which conſtitute our trial, both as 
we are related to our Creator and to our 
fellow- creatures. To ſin againſt piety is the 
very ſame crime as to ſin againſt gratitude 
or love in any of their forms; and, as man 
admits not, in the ſins againſt man, the 
falſe and profligate plea, that we are by na- 
ture indiſpoſed to virtue and to goodneſs, 
ſo neither is it to be preſumed, that God will 
remit the crimes againſt religion, becauſe 
we are pleaſed to ſuppoſe that we have no 
inclination to her demands, or no capacity of 
entering into her ſpirit, | 
Away then with the notion, that a diſ- 
poſition to piety is not the common gift of 
God to the whole human kind; and that it is 
the ſingular property of ſome minds only, 
which are caſt in a mould that is fitted to 
receive the impreſſion. Many of the ene- 
mies of religion have, either ignorantly or 
wilfully, adopted this convenient doctrine; 
DEN H 3 and 
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and many others, who formally acknowledge 
the wiſdom and importance of religion, vin- 
dicate their individual neglect and inatten- 
tion to the religious culture of their minds, 
from this ſuppoſed difference in the very 
frame and temper of them; and many again, 
through a real ignorance of the true cha- 
racter of piety, and of the equal liberality 
of the moral Maker of them all, are diſ- 
couraged and diverted from attempting what 
they fear to be impracticable. One ſource 

of the miſtake, in all, is the judging of piety 
from particular exhibitions of it ; for, it may 
be equally fincere, equally poſſeſſing the 
heart, and equally acceptable to God, though 
appearing under different forms. As, in 
friendlineſs and humanity, ſome may be 
gentle and calm, others warm and anima- 
ted, and yet the heart of each be equally true 
and good, ſo the truth of our piety is to be 
decided, not from the form, but from the 
reſponſe of the heart; from the true and 
virtuous affection which we bear to God; 
from the habits and the pleaſure of our in- 
| tercourſe 
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tercourſe with him; from the ſummoning 
him to our view in all the higher intereſts 
of our lives; and from the bearing and do- 
ing every thing with a reverence to him. 

This is piety in all its truth and in all 
its acceptableneſs, however it may aſſume 
a ſpecific form or colour from the natural 
gentleneſs or warmth of our tempers. And 
this piety is attainable by all; it is depoſited 
in the breaſt of every one of us; and we 
ſhall find it there, if we will ſeek it with all 
our heart and with all our ſoul: for, it is 
only the carrying thoſe affections, which 
every one of us feel in the various relations 
of human life, up to God, who is the 
nobleſt and worthieſt object of them. If 
there be a human being, who is naturally 
indiſpoſed to religious piety, he is and muſt 
be, from the ſame nature, indiſpoſed to every 
generous ſentiment, and to every debt that 
he owes to a fellow- creature, in the moſt 
intereſting relations in which he can ſtand 
to him. Before any one, therefore, repro- 
bates piety as the ſingular endowment of a 

RA peculiar 
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peculiar caſt of mind, or boldly ventures on 
this ground to excuſe his own conduct, he 
would do well to conſider, whether he be 
equally willing to acknowledge himſelf as 
reprobate to all that is good, as incapable 
of entering into any of the affections, or 
practiſing any of the duties of a good ſub- 
ject, ſervant, friend, beneficiary, or ſon, 
If there be a diſpoſition and a capacity for 
the one, there is, and muſt be, by nature, a 
diſpoſition and a capacity for the other. 
And, to a mind that means well, it is a 
moſt encouraging truth, that piety is with- 
in his reach; that the affections, which 
every good mind delights in, and from 
which all the ſweetneſs and bleſſedneſs of 
ſocial and domeſtic life low, are the very 
affections which compoſe this deſirable vir. 
tue; and that they are theſe affections alone 
which religious picty invites us to addreſs 
to God, in order to be favoured with his 
continual preſence and conſolation, 


As 
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As I hold piety in the higheſt eſtimation, 
I wiſh to recollect the view that 1 have 
taken of piety, as approved to every one, 
as congenial with the mind of man, as al- 
lied to every virtuous affection, and attain- 
able by every human being. Repetition in 
this may more or leſs be unavoidable; but 
this will give me little concern, if J anſwer 
the end of impreſſing the mind of any one 
with a deeper conviction of the excellence 
and importance of piety, and exciting his 
attention towards it. | 
Ihe firſt movement to the poſſeſſing our- 
ſelves of the ſpirit of devotion, is a defire 
towards it, and a ſenſe of the want of it, 
as of ſomething neceſſary to the beſt cha- 
racter of our minds, to the government of 
our paſſions, and to the quiet of our ſouls, 
If we feel not the want of it, we ſhall never 
deſire it; and if we have no deſire towards 
it, we ſhall never diſpoſe ourſelves to the 
purſuit, nor practiſe any of the means to 
attain it. Deſire muſt precede every volun- 


tary 
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tary purſuit, and defire will follow the ſenſe 
of excellence and importance. — Now it is 
the argument of this diſcourſe, that from 
the very frame and conſtitution of the hu- 
man mind, nothing more is neceſſary to 
the exciting a deſire towards piety, than the 
knowledge and habitual contemplation of 
God in the relations in which he ſtands to 
man. We deſire riches, becauſe they are 
the obvious means to every wordly gratifi- 
cation; we defire a variety of objects, be- 
cauſe they appear to miniſter to our plea- 
ſure; we deſire honour, fame, dignity, be- 
cauſe they are flattering to our vanity and 
pride; we deſire knowledge, becauſe it is 
the natural food of our intelligence and 
reaſon, exalts our natures, leads to emi- 
nence among men, and contributes to the 
moſt deſirable utilities of life. Had we a 
like feeling of ſomething excellent, noble, 
and gratifying, in the tempers of virtue and 
piety, and in all the exerciſes of them ; we 
ſhould feel a ſimilar deſire towards them, 
and be in like manner impelled to the pure 

. ſuit 
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ſuit of them. — That there is any thing de- 
ſirable to us in the whole world of God, 
depends upon the correſpondence of the 
human mind to the object; and that there 
is a gradation in deſire, depends upon a 
gradation in the ſenſe of excellence and 
worth. He therefore beſt anſwers to the 
character of human nature, in whom all 
the deſires of a human being are found in 
their place and degree; and our eſtimation 
of him, our praiſe and diſpraiſe, will and 
muſt be regulated thereby. He is not a 
perfect man, who is deſtitute of one ſingle 
ſenſe; in whom we obſerve not every natural 
propenſity and deſire. But as there is an 
acknowledged ſcale of dignity and worth in 
the deſires of man, inferior defects are 
hardly noticed in compariſon of defects in 
thoſe qualities which argue the higheſt and 
moſt exalted ſtate of the human mind. 
No to be ſenſible to moral worth, and to 
anſwer to all the claims of duty, gratitude, 
and love, wherever the character of the ob- 
ject vindicates the claim, 1 a the higheſt and 


moſt 
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moſt exalted form of the human mind. 
We allow it at leaſt in every relation but 
that of God; and we hardly acknowledge 
any one as a fellow-man, in whom a pro- 
penſity of foul towards theſe virtuous affec- 
tions, and a character and conduct con- 
formable thereto, are not generally found. 
We do not in ſuch examples admit the plea 
of a defect of conſtitution, and that they 
are not by nature formed to theſe virtues. 
Inſtead of pitying, we condemn them; we 
pronounce them without heſitation to be 
wicked; and we abandon them to odium 
and to puniſhment, as having miſmanaged, 
perverted, and corrupted the better nature, 
which their Creator had given them. —This 
brings the queſtion immediately home to 
every man's boſom, who knows and ac- 
knowledges a God in all the intereſting and 
endearing relations in which he ſtands to 
our race. Either the rule of judgment is 
wrong, as applied to man, or the rule 1s 
right, as applied both to God and man; and 

the preſence or abſence of religious piety 
| will 
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will decide, whether moral worth and moral 
claims have the aſcendancy in the mind or 
not. | 

It is to no purpoſe to plead, that we have 
no inclination towards God and piety. The 
queſtion is, how we come to be without 
this inclination; and whether this be not a 
fit and proper teſt of the moral ſtate and 
temper of our minds? For, whether we 
have this inclination or not, it is certain, 
that moral character cannot belong to the 
man who is without it; it is certain, that 
the excellence and happineſs of the hu- 
man mind, is not to be attained without it; 
and that, of all the objects of deſire, piety 


ought the moſt to be deſired, and the moſt 


ardently to be purſued. But, if the mind 
have been deliberately diverted from piety, 
if our taſte have been corrupted in other 
habits, if other objects have been ſuffered 
to engroſs our affections, and neither God 
nor piety have been permitted to act upon 
us with their attractive influence, becauſe 
not permitted to preſent themſelves; is it 

to 
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to be wondered, that we feel no proper in- 
clination towards them; and that we exert 
no proper endeavours to poſſeſs them? To 
correct this unhappy prepoſſeſſion of the 
mind, and bring it back to more favourable 
views of piety and devotion ; I have in this 
diſcourſe made it my immediate aim to ſtate, 
that the proper character of devotion 1s not 
only conſiſtent with all thoſe tempers of the 
ſoul, which are univerſally acknowledged 
to be excellent and laudable in all the in- 
tercourſe between man and man, and with- 
out which a human being 1s confeſſed to be 
a very monſter of his kind ; but, that de- 
votion is indeed the very perfection of theſe 
tempers ; that it is the addreſſing of every 
honeſt, good, and generous affection, to the 
Being who 1s ſupremely worthy of them ; 
that neither eſteem, nor love, nor grati- 
tude, nor loyalty, nor duty, can have a 
governing influence in that mind, which, 
knowing God in all the excellence and bleſſ- 
edneſs of his character, is void of piety and 
devotion to God. 


Where 
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Where this deſire therefore is ſtill un- 
happily not found within, and where, 
though we purſue other objects with avi- 
dity, God and a moral intercourſe with him 
ſtir not our hearts, it is to. be preſumed, 
that moral worth itſelf is not of high eſti- 
mation with us; that we regard it not as 
the higheſt excellence of a rational mind; 
that there are things which we love beyond 
goodneſs; and that only the neceſſities 
and the intereſted relations of life, lead 
us to practiſe any of the ways, or entertain 
any of the affections of love, and gratitude, 
and duty. | 

It muſt be ſo. The confeſſion is indeed 
humiliating in the loweſt degree to him, 
who is a ſtranger to piety; but this con- 
feſſion he muſt make. For, let him pro- 
duce one fellow-creature, whom he thinks 
he virtuouſly loves; one benefactor, to whom 
' he thinks he feels a generous attraction ; 
one relation in life, to which he thinks he 
entertains a moral ſenſe of duty; and then 
. turn his eye on God, and ſay; where is the 
; dignified 
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dignified character, where is the friend, the 
benefactor, where is the ſuperior, that can 
ſtand in competition with this great Being, 
or claim an equal intereſt? If his heart be 
good, and ſenſible to moral worth wher- 
ever moral worth be found, he muſt revere, 
eſteem, love, and unite himſelf to God, 
who ſtands in the higheſt relations of moral 
worth to him. If not, if God have not this 
intereſt with him, his heart 1s, it muſt be, 

bad; at leaſt goodneſs cannot be aſcendant 
in him;—Try the queſtion by every ſimilar 
inſtance; and to whatever object the paſ- 
ſions be directed, the paſſions, it will be 
found, are not diminiſhed as the object is 
magnified, The ſlave of wealth does not 
prefer the leſs to the greater ſum; beauty 
does not attract as it is leſs, but as it is 
more finiſhed and complete; kindneſs of a 
lower form binds not the ſpirit like that, 
which involves life, or all the bleſſings of 
life. We know of no ſuch retrograde mo- 
tion of the human affections to any object; 
and if ſo ſtrange and unnatural a character 


ſhould 
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ſhould preſent itſelf amongſt men, we 
ſhould immediately pronounce that man to 
be an ideot, or that he had no conſiſtent 
ſenſe of the value of wealth, of beauty, or 
of kindneſs. —So is it in the queſtion between 
God and his moral creature man. He has 
no predominant love of moral excellence, 
who loves not God; he can have no regu- 
lar principle of grateful affection to a be- 
nefactor, whom the beneficence of God does 
not attract and bind; nor have good go- 
vernment and laws a rational hold on that 
mind, which feels not the higheſt loyalty 
and duty to the great Legiſlator and Gover + 
nor of the univerſe. : 

As without piety therefore, and a pro- 
penſity of the ſoul towards piety, our minds 
muſt be previouſly loſt to virtue, to all its 
generous movements; and as being loſt to 
virtue and virtuous affections, we are de- 
baſed, degraded, ruined creatures, rejected 
of man as well as God; we muſt endeavour 
to recover the virtuous tone of the mind, 


in order to give to piety admiſſion there in 
Vor. I. 1 all 
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all its power. Piety is only virtue in its 
higheſt form, in its beſt direction; and he 
who truly and properly loves virtue, muſt 
love God; and he who loves nor God, nor 
virtue, has no love but of himſelf; all ge- 
nerous affection is killed within him. 


SERMON 


SERMON V. 


THE ENCOURAGEMENTS OF PIETY AND VIRTUE, 


PSALM LXXIII, I. 


Truly God is good to Iſrael, even to ſuch as 
are of a pure heart. 


T is not the leaſt of the benefits which 
we owe to Chriſtianity, as having re- 
vealed the views of God's wiſdom to us in 
this life, and the promiſe of a glorious 
hereafter, that it has removed that offence 
which human nature has, in all ages, 
been ſo apt to conceive at the unequal diſ- 
penſations of providence in the preſent ſtate 
of being. Not but that reaſon itſelf may 
generally vindicate the ways of God to man, 
and ſhew his diſpenſations to the different 
characters of men, to be by no means fo 
unequal as they are often apprehended to 
I 2 be; 
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be; provided that, in the enquiry, we will 
do what reaſon requires, viz. comprehend 
the whole of man, his mind as well as body 
and, from a fair and full ſtatement, eſtimate 
the pleaſures of both, and the influence 
they both have on ſincere enjoyment. If 
we did not rate far beyond their true value 
the external diſtinctions of life, we ſhould 
complain leſs of the appointments of pro- 
vidence to us than we do, and be convinced, 
that godlineſs has much more of the pro- 
miſe, even of this world, than we are apt 
to imagine. There is one circumſtance, 
which is alone ſufficient to turn the balance 
in its favour; namely, that in the expe- 
rience of its courſe it has no miſgivings, no 
after upbraidings, no repentings ; that its 
- pleaſures, if leſs poignant, are more con- 
ſtant and ſincere, and that they are im- 
proved and augmented by habit, and re- 
newed by reflection. The pleaſures that 
are addreſſed to the body, and depend alto- 
gether on a ſtate of outward circumſtances, 
are always followed by ſatiety, often by diſ- 
guſt ; 
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guſt; reflection turns away its eye from 
them; and, when they are accompanied 
with vice, they are ſure, at ſome time or 
other, to breed a thouſand diſquietudes in the 
ſoul. Vet maugre all this, and many other 
weighty conſiderations in favour of a vir- 
tuous choice, ſuppoſing there were no re- 
compenſe beyond, it ſtill muſt be confeſſed, 
that virtue has not that fare in this world, 
which might have been expected from the 
conſtitution of a wiſe and moral Governor, 
if this life terminated the views of God to 
virtuous men; and that, independent of 
the diſcoveries which Chriſtianity has made 
to us, there would not at all times be found 
ſufficient encouragement to perſevere in her 
occaſionally thorny road, 2 

The Moſaic diſpenſation was by no means 
ſo well calculated to check this deſpondency, 
and to ſupport a ſteady faith in God; of 
which the writer of this Pſalm is an in- 
ſtance. Ruminating on this ſcene, ſo un- 
palatable to worldly views, viz. the tri- 
umphs of the wicked, and the depreſſion of 


I. 3 the 
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the virtuous; my feet, ſays he, were al- 
moſt gone, my ſteps had well nigh ſlipped; 
for, I was envious at the fooliſh, when I 
faw the proſperity of the wicked. He was 
ready to attribute, folly to the choice which 
he had made; and, as if deſpairing of a 
God who loved and rewarded righteouſneſs, 
to cry out; I have cleanſed my heart in 
vain, in vain have I waſhed my hands in 
mnocency. He does, indeed, on more ſe- 
rious and enlarged reflections, and taking 
into his view the whole plan of providence 
as addreſſed to theſe different characters, 
correct his error; his piety recovers its 
ground; and, in ſtriking terms, he condemns 
his ignorance, and petulance, and raſhneſs, 
in thus arraigning the juſtice and righte - 
ouſneſs of God.“ 


It is probable, that David is not here exhibiting a pic- 
ture of his own mind, but perſonating the character of one 
who had not been fully ſettled in his principles of religion. 
Such perſonifications, and without any previous notice of 
them, are juſtified by the beſt writers. St. Paul's Man of 
Sin, is one ſtriking and beautiful inſtance. Whatever were 
the faults of David, he does not appear to be chargeable with 
2 dubious and fluQuating faith in God. 


The 
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The Pſalmiſt then, deſigning to confeſs his 
raſh and ill-grounded deſpondency, pre- 
faces his acknowledgment with that great 
principle, on which all piety reſts, the con- 
viction of which had happily recovered him 
to juſter thoughts of God, and of the wiſ- 
dom of a good life: truly, God is good to 
Iſrael, even to ſuch as are of a clean heart. 
In this glorious truth are contained two 
things of principal import: 


I. The character of thoſe who are the 
ſpecial objects of divine favour. 8 

II. Their undoubted acceptance with 
God. 


As it is impoſſible to do juſtice to both of 
theſe within the moderate limits of our time, 
I ſhall content myſelf with obſerving of 
the character to which the divine favour 
is appropriated, that, in no fingle term, 
could the Pſalmiſt have ſo happily de- 
fined the character, as by a pure or clean 
heart; a term which comprehends in it as 

I 4 much 
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much of perfection as is within the reach 
of man, and all that can be ſuppoſed to 
recommend him to the purity of God, It 
is a deſcription which leaves no room for 
ſelf-deceit, for an intereſted compoſition 
with our paſſions and vices; it ſhuts not 
the door againſt human frailty in many an 
unguarded hour; yet it holds forth no en- 
couragement to deliberate, progreſſive, and 
unrepented wickedneſs, which can only be 
reconciled to a contaminated heart. The 
having a purity of heart in view, as recom- 
mending to the divine favour, unavoidably 
leads to the contemplation of the purity of 
God himſelf; which, while it is a moſt at- 
tracting object to the human mind, con- 
vinces us of the neceſſity of reſembling God, 
in order to become the object of his eſteem 
and reward. And, as all the iſſues of life 
are from the heart, a mind that aims at in- 
ternal purity, to work itſelf cleaner and 
cleaner, muſt be continually progreſſive in 
goodneſs, become more guarded againſt 
temptation and ſurprize, acquire more ab- 
| horrence 
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Horrence of fin, and find inereaſing pleaſure 
in all the actions which may meet its own 
eye and the eye of its God, Our Saviour 
appears to have adopted the ſentiments, and 
almoſt the very words of the Pſalmiſt, when 
he points out a diſtinguiſhed and amiable 

character under this deſcription, ** behold 
* an Iſraelite indeed, in whom is no guile ;” 
not in whom is no guilt, but in whom is 
no guile; a man of ſimplicity and probity, 
whoſe heart is right with God, and whoſe 
life is the picture of his heart, as far as in this 
| ſtate of trial can be expected of man. The 
God of mercy looks not on his unintended 
weakneſles and imperfections; the God of 
purity looks with delight on the good affec- 
tion of his heart towards him, on his fixed 
abhorrence of ſin, on his ingenuous re- 
pentance and ſtrenuous efforts to conquer 
every ill propenſity; and ſupports and 
ſtrengthens him in the ardent endeavour of 
his ſoul, to become holy, as himſelf is holy, 
in all manner of converſation. That fim- 


py and godly ſincerity, wherewith he 
declines 
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declines the ways of worldly wiſdom, and 
aims to approve himſelf to the all-ſeeing 
eye, at all times, and in all things, in the 
world as in the cloſet ; to approve himſelf 
to his God, the ſearcher of his intentions, 
his preſent witneſs and future judge; may 
enable him to look up to this all- perfect 
Being with chearful hope, and truſt that 
his affectionate and almighty goodneſs will 
ever be extended to him. | 

This may ſuffice to give you an idea of 
the amiable character intended by a clean 
heart, the utmoſt of human perfection, 
which yet the purity of God requires, and 
to which all the favour of God 1s promiſed; 
I proceed, 


II. To conſider the delightful promiſe 
annexed to this character; namely, that 
God 1s good to them that are of a clean 
heart ; that they have an intereſt in his ſpe- 
cial friendſhip and his diſtinguiſhed love. 

But I do not intend any formal proof of 
this intereſting truth, but rather to illuſtrate 

| and 
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and deſcribe to you the operation of this 
goodneſs, and correct any miſtaken notions 
that we may have entertained of it. 

It 1s not indeed for us to preſcribe to the 
wife Arbiter of the univerſe; to ſay from 
our limited knowledge and partial wiſhes, 
how that infinite Being, who is wonderful 
in counſel and excellent in working, ſhould 

manifeſt his goodneſs to us, or to any of 

| his creatures; nor can we ever form a cer- 
tain judgment of his favour and efteem, 
from any mere outward events, or any diſ- 
penſations of his general providence to us 
on this ſide the grave. Reſting, however, 
in God as our friend, it behoves us to live 
and act under the ſteady influence of this 
perſuaſion, that he is the only proper judge 
of that ſtate which is here the beſt for us; 
reſigning ourſelves to his better directed 
goodneſs, to order for us thoſe circumſtan- 
ces in life, and that meaſure of outward 
proſperity or adverſity, which may - moſt 
conduce. to the perfecting our characters, 
| to 
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to the views of his enlarged providence; 
and to the promoting our final happineſs. 
It is true, that, while we are in this body, 
we cannot be without the deſires that be- 
long to body; nor does religion frown upon 
theſe defires; nor forbid any means, con- 
ſiſtent with honeſty and virtue, which, un- 
der the providence of God, may tend to the 
gratification of them. We may rendet 
them the object of our modeſt prayer, nor 
fear that we offend the divine purity there- 
by. But, while religion allows us this ex- 
erciſe of our activity, and this ſupplication 
to God, even in our worldly intereſts, it 
gives us no aſſurance that our prayers ſhall 
be anſwered, or that our moſt ſtrenuous 
efforts to attain the good in view, ſhall be 
ſucceſsful. If the revelation of Jeſus Chriſt 
had not repreſented this as the loweſt in- 
tereſt of a Chriſtian, and which he muſt 
ever be prepared to abandon when duty 
ſummons him to the trial, yet the. very 
ways and courſe of providence in this world 
would be ſufficient to inſtruct us, that God 
____ himſelf 
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himfelf conſiders them as no evidences of 
his favour, and that they ought not there- 
fore to occupy any conſiderable place in our 
hearts. In the virtuous uſe of proſperity, 
or in the virtuous bearing of adverſity, our 
faith in God and ſuperior adherence to duty 
are to be tried; but, in which of theſe. 
ways, is with God abſolutely to determine; 
and the favour of God is a thing ſo much 
above every other conſideration, as to make 
it almoſt indifferent in which way God ſhall 
be pleaſed to prove our attachment to him, 
proyided this great end be but attained. To 
ſeek the kingdom of God and his righteouſ- 
neſs in the firſt place, and to be aſſured that 
all things, which are fit and right, will be 
ſupplied to us by a good God, 1s the great 
leſſon of religion, Whether God therefore 
be pleaſed to anſwer our prayers, as men 
of this life and ſubject to human wiſhes; 
or whether he ſuſpend the gratification, re- 
ſerving it for a fitter ſeaſon; or, whether 
he avert our prayer altogether, and order 
to us a lot in life which calls for all our 

faith 
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faith and patience; is equally to be reſolved 
into his wiſdom and goodneſs. 

The friends and advocates of religion are 
often blamed, unjuſtly blamed, for dwell- 
ing on what is called the dark and melan- 
choly view of human life: but it is only 
becauſe men of a worldly turn are pleaſed 
to give to their repreſentation this unſeem- 
ly name; and, whether it deſerve this name 
or not, the view in queſtion is itſelf con- 
formed to truth, to the truth of experience, 
to the uſual diſpenſations of providence, 
and to the repreſentations of the chriſtian 
revelation. Take the collective body of 
mankind, and you will find, that the gra- 
tifications of proſperity are ſhared but by a 
few; and that the major part of this few 
are not ſuch, with whom a wiſe and good 
man, who aſpires to the favour of God, 
would change condition, if he muſt change 
character alſo. The ſobereſt judgment that 
we can form of this life clearly pronounces 
it to be a ſtate of trial, and even of ſuffer- 
ing, rather than of enjoyment; and that 

it 
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it is our buſineſs to accommodate our minds 
thereto, if we would accommodate them to 
the will and views of God. 

And God is wile in this, by the very con- 
feſſion of men themſelves; of men of the 
world, as well as of men, whom religion 
has ſubdued to her faith. The hero 1s ne- 
ver looked for in the courſe of unruffled 
proſperity ; and as God produces not the 
real hero, ſo man trains not his imaginary 
hero, in this enervating ſchool. Hiſtory 
delights to record, and we all with avidity 
read the actions of the magnanimous ſuf- 
ferer, who has held on his way through dif- 
ficulties, and dangers, and want, and every 
human trial.“ This is the conſtitution of 

man, 
* As the report of the human mind is the very principle of 
moral truth, it is rather extraordinary, that to account for 
the introduction and permiſſion of what is called natural 
evil, ſhould have been thought a matter of any difficulty. 
Man muſt, without heſitation, approve of that in his Creator, 
which man himſelf uniformly adopts as wiſeſt and beſt, in 
whatever inſtances he perſonates the Creator. In all the 


creations of tragedy, epic poetry, romance, whether the 
| man 
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man, this is the law of God, and, in defi- 
ance of worldly maxims, I do affirm, that 
he, whoſe mind is fitted to adverſity and fuf- 
fering, is beſt fitted to meet life in all its 
forms; to make the wiſeſt uſe of a more 
favoured lot, if it ſhould fall to his ſhare; 
and, in whatever ſtate, to bring forth and 
exerciſe thoſe virtues, which alone dignify 
human nature, and which God meant to 
prove in him, and means to reward in a 
ſtate, where enjoyment may be looked for. 
It is in this view principally, that we ſee 
the beauty and propriety of the example of 
Jeſus Chriſt, and glory in the croſs, how- 
ever it was to the Greeks fooliſhneſs, and to 
the Jews a ſtumbling- block. I am not fo 


man of religion, or the man of the world, be the author 
of the fiction, the imaginary hero is always exhibited on 
the ſtage of trial; ſeverer trial than is generally provided 
by the great Creator; nor does it appear to enter into 
the conception of any one, that the great man can be 
formed or perfected in any other ſchool, If ſo dignified an 
end juſtify man in ſubmitting the ſubject of 317 affection 
to ſuffering, God, in a ſimilar appointment for us all, ought 
to be juſtified to every human mind. 


* 
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in love with ſuffering as to pray for it; but 
God forbid that J ſhould ever be brought 
to hate it; or ſhould indiſpoſe my mind to 
what I ought to expect, as moſt agreeable 
to the conſtitution of the divine wiſdom and 
goodneſs for man, and moſt conducive to 
the preparing me for a ſtate of reward here- 
after. If this be the beſt field of virtue and 
of goodneſs, let me not oppoſe my will to 
thine, O God, nor rob myſelf of the great- 
eſt good which thy providence can work out 
for me! 
It is a truth then, which only a worldly 
ſpirit can be averſe to hear, that trial and 
ſuffering are the moſt ordinary appointment 
of God for man; and are ſo far from being 
a puniſhment, that, if ſound wiſdom and 
our beſt intereſts were to decide, it would 
be conſidered as the effect of the divine re- 
gard and mercy towards us. It is the pro- 
vocative to our beſt, moſt purifying, moſt 
lovely, and dignified virtues; and it depends 
upon us, whether it ſhall miniſter to our 
beſt and trueſt comfort here, as well as to 
Vor. I. K that 
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that happineſs hereafter, in which every view 
of life ought to terminate. 

Taking it for granted then, that ſuffer- 
ing may, and moſt probably will, in ſome 
way or other, and at one time or other, be- 
fal you in your preſent ſtate of pilgrimage ; 
you will be enabled to think of your God 
with undiminiſhed affection; nor be di- 
verted from that integrity of heart and life, 
which muſt be held on unto the end, in 
order to the ſecuring all his favour. You 
will then enter into the views of the divine 
mind, nor meaſure its goodneſs by the poor 
diſtinctions of this paſſing life, nor look 
with envy on the fading triumphs of the 
wicked; but, while you compaſſionately 
pity their ſhort-lived triumph and delufive 
Joy, content yourſelves with the more ſolid 
comfort of a mind at peace with God and 
man. Though you are not exempted from 
what are called the evils and diſtreſſes of 
life, though one event happen in common 
to the friend as to the enemy of God; yet, 
in the different temper of your minds, and 

| the 
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the impreſſion which ſuffering makes there, 
you will be able to report a glorious diſtinc- 
tion. The one, under the preſſure of an 
adverſe fate, ſees nothing but an angry and 
avenging judge; while you can ſtill regard 
this venerable Being as your kind and 
propitious friend; and never more ſo, than 
when as a wiſe and tender father he ſees fit 
to chaſtiſe what yet may need correction, 
and to bring forward what may yet be 
wanting to endear you to all his love. 
Whatever has been wanting, you have not 
been deprived of the conſolations of reli- 
gion; in every degree of trial you have 
found the help which has carried you 
through it with a decent fortitude; and 
your minds have ſtill preſerved that peace- 
ful calm and hope, which has ſweetened. 
the bittereſt diſpenſations, and 1s the beſt 
_ earneſt of that fatherly goodneſs, which 
you repoſe on as your greateſt bleſſing. But, 
what is inſtead of a thouſand conſolations, 
you have thence derived that benefit, of 
K 2 which 
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which nothing can rob you ; namely, the 
bettering of your heart, and the weaning 
your affections from a world which till 
might tempt and overcome you ; you are 
more prepared, in all devotedneſs and ſanc- 
tity, to meet your God, whenever, from 
theſe momentary ſufferings, he ſhall pleaſe 
to call you to an exceeding and eternal 
weight of glory. 

And indeed this is the teſt which decides 
all ; this 1s the evidence which God reſerves 
as the overthrow of all deceitful reaſoning, 
and the glorious diſtinction which he ever 
meant to make between the righteous and 
the wicked; when he will ſeparate his friends 
from the reſt of mankind, and make appear 
to the whole world, and without any re- 
ſerve, the affection which he bears to good - 
neſs. If on no other ground we could vin- 
dicate the preſent ways of providence, while 
this promiſe ſtands upon a ſolid foundation, 
all is well ; and he who, through every trial, 
ſtill adheres to his God, and to his duty, 


my 
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may gloriouſly lift up his head. As ſtran- 
gers and ſojourners in this firſt ſtate of life, 
the beſt of men muſt meet the appointments 
which the wiſdom that governs all, has been 
pleaſed to order as beſt for this life. Burt, 
whatever be the appointments of this life, 
they are ſet apart for glory and bleſſedneſs 
hereafter, when the veil ſhall be withdrawn 
that hides eternity from time. This will 
be ſuch a compenſation for every trial of 
their virtue, as almoſt annihilates the petty 
ſufferings of this preparatory world. 'The 
diſpenſations of their wiſe Parent to them 
here have been all deſigned to train them 
for a better ſtate, and to fit them to be 
partakers of the inheritance of the happy 
ſpirits above. In that happy fociety all 
will be renewed in the ſpirit of their minds; 
all faſhioned after the image of the bleſſed 
God, in righteouſneſs and true holineſs ; 
and, as they have ſown to the Spirit, of the 
Spirit they will reap at length everlaſting life. 
The eye of man hath not ſeen, and cannot 
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ſee, nor ear hear, nor can it enter into his 
mind to conceive, the things which God 
hath reſerved for thoſe who have put their 
truſt in him. However unknown or ob- 
ſcure they have been in this world, they 
have been noticed by the proper Judge 
and rewarder of merit, and their worth 
ſhall be exhibited in full glory to an aſ- 
ſembled univerſe. However afflicted or 
uncomfortable their preſent ſtate hath been, 
all tears ſhall then be wiped away for ever, 
and every mournful diſaſter ſhall ceaſe ; they 
ſhall be received to the preſence of the God 
who hath loved them, and be poſſeſſed of 
all the joys of heaven, and the glories of 
immortality. The crooked ways of men 
ſhall vex them no more, nor the commerce 
of the wicked break their peace; they ſhall 
be ſeparated from every thing that offends, 
be united to the virtuous and good of every 
age and nation; to a ſociety freed from all 
thoſe weakneſſes and little jealouſies and 
paſſions, which interrupt the courſe of a 


pure 
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pure and honeſt friendſhip upon earth; while 
all thoſe exerciſes and entertainments ſhall 
be added,. which can ennoble their natures, 
adminiſter to a virtuous activity and a bene- 
volent employ, give ſerenity and dignity to 
pleaſure, and ſecure in them a peace and 
felicity for evermore, | 
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SERMON VI. 


THE SUBJECT OF THE ENCOURAGEMENTS OF PIETY 
AND VIRTUE, CONTINUED. 


TSALM LXXIII. I. 


Truly God is good to Tſrael, even to ſuch as are 
of a pure heart. 


ET us pauſe under this delightful 

conviction, and indulge the intereſt- 

ing and agreeable reflections, which it can- 
not fail to ſuggeſt. 

Firſt then, whatever be our condition, 
whatever be our circumſtances, whatever be 
our trial through life, we know where to 
find the moſt generous relief and comfort ; 
we know, that, under every aſpect of this 
world, the faithful friends of God, thoſe 
who are conſtant in their endeavours to do 


his 
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his will, to poſſeſs themſelves of his image, 
and ſecure all his love, are ſtill among the 
wiſeſt and the happieſt of men. 

They ſtand in that peculiar relation to 
the all-powerful andall-benevolent Diſpenſer 
of events, which doubles all the real goods 
of life, and lightens all its forrows. They 
are under his eye, his conſtant protection; 
they are the choſen objects of his care and 
providence ; and they have the pleaſing aſſu- 
rance, that all things befal them according 
to his wiſe and merciful direction. A hair 
of their heads falls not to the ground with- 
out his permiſſion ; he will withhold no- 
thing which he knows to be for their beſt 
good; he will divert every overwhelming 
ill, ſupport them under every preſſing dif- 
ficulty, and overrule the moſt dark and 
gloomy diſpenſations, ſo as to contribute to 
their greater good. 

To a creature ſo weak and dependent as 
man, who looks around him on every ſide 
for a protector, can any thing more effec- 
tual to all ſupport and conſolation take 

poſſeſſion 
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poſſeſſion of his mind? To find God in 
every view is to convert every thing into a 

bleſſing, is to conquer every enemy, is to 
find every thing well. If our paſſage be 
eaſy, pleaſant, and proſpegous; eaſe and 
proſperity will be no ſnare to a mind, which 
is thus ſupremely guarded by the preſence 
of God, by the love of goodneſs, and by 
the deſire of heaven. The very mammon 
of unrighteouſneſs will be made to be our 
friend, and ſend up a good report of us to 
our future Judge; to that holy and bene- 
volent Being, who accepts our works of 
temperance, of charity, and love. If ad- 
verſity and ſuffering be our lot, our pati- 
ence and virtue will come forth as gold from 
the furnace; and our preſent afflictions, 
which are comparatively light, and for a 
moment, will work out for us a far more 
exceeding and eternal weight of glory. In 
a word, all is received with mildneſs, with 
chearfulneſs, and with a ſenſe of duty, as 
the allotment of a father; of that great 
and good Being, who has us under his 


government, 
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government, and 1s training us onwards 
for his preſence, and for everlaſting life and 


bleſſedneſs. 


The friends of God are here often hid as 
under a cloud. The world knows not, or 
reſpects not their worth; it is a ſtranger, 
or is averſe to their excellence ; and, though 
the deſtined heirs of a moſt glorious in- 
heritance, they paſs ſilently on in their way to 
this inheritance, without making any great 
figure on this ill-judging ftage. Though 
ſet apart for God, this is not the time of 
the chriſtian's glory ; but, when he leaves 
this motley ſtage, and death breaks ope the 
door of the other world, his God ſcatters all 
the ſhade and gloom in which he was en- 
veloped, and ſets out his excellence to open 
view. All that mildneſs, and unaſſuming 
grace and modeſty, which attracted not the 
eyes of men, is acknowledged by angels, 
and Chriſt, and God; and ſhall be pro- 
claimed before an aſſembly that knows its 
value. | 


Az 
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As in a world of mixed and varied cha- 
rater, and under every temptation and 
every trial, they have ſhewn their conſtancy 
to an unſeen God, and ſeparated themſelves 
for him and his favour; he will, in the 
face of men and angels, take them to him- 
felf. The great God will own them as 
his, nor be aſhamed of what the proud ones 
of the earth had thought beneath their no- 
| tice, He will vindicate their honour, exalt 
them above their enemies, and fet a crown 
of glory on their heads; while their ad- 
verſaries, who once affected to deſpiſe them, 
ſhall be covered with ſhame and confuſion. 
Then the laughter of ſinners, and the ſcorn 
of fools ſhall be over; and in every cha- 
racter of glory and happineſs, it ſhall be 
confeſſed who are the perſons, that God 
delighteth to honour. 

Theſe are elevated: ſentiments; they are 
beyond the ken of the ſhort-fighted, and 
beyond the reach of the low-minded ; and 
as religion cannot lay aſide her truth and 
dignity, to accommodate herfelf to igno- 
rance or to guilt, it muſt be confeſſed, that 

os ſhe 
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ſhe preſents herſelf to the many under no 
very inviting aſpect, but is attended with 
many formidable difficulties and many aw- 
ful diſcouragements. The world, there- 
fore, acquires a prejudice againſt her, and 
thinks and talks of her with diſreſpect. 
But as ſhe is not of this world, any fur- 
ther than to find her few faithful followers 
therein, ſhe moves in her walk on earth, 
amidſt an impotent hoſt of foes and flan- 
derers, with a mild, compaſſionate, and 
benevolent dignity. Conſcious of her hea- 
venly origin, ſhe wonders not at her recep- 
tion from the children of this world ; ſhe 
ſpreads no worldly lure, ſooths not with 
worldly promiſes; but where ſhe finds a 
wiſe, a manly, brave, and good mind, 
points to- that heaven, from which ſhe 
came, as his ſovereign object, his conſtant 
encouragement, his great and glorious hope, 
But the time is filently approaching, when 
wiſdom ſhall be juſtified of her children ; 
when the friend of God ſhall reap the fruit 
of his labours ; when he ſhall glory in the 
| choice 
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choice that he has made; when he ſhall be 
acknowledged to be the only wiſe one of 
the earth, in having ſecured, under every 
circumſtance of this world, a happineſs be- 
yond the grave, excellent in its nature, 
ſuited to his nobleſt faculties, to his largeſt 
deſires, and laſting as eternity. 

On the contrary, what a deſperate folly 
mult it be, to live in open enmity with God, 
or to ſatisfy ourſelves with the ſhadowy ap- 
pearance of what is good; inſtead of aim- 
ing at that true and faithful ſervice, which 
the holineſs of God can alone accept and 
reward, 


Few, indeed, it is to be hoped, can be 


ſo horribly abandoned, as to entertain the 
idea of an avowed enmity to the great God; 
but, many there are, whoſe actions ſpeak 
a language, as if they deſpiſe his laws, ſet 
at nought his authority, and will not have 
him to rule over them. And how many 
more take up with a barren profeſſion of 
ſome ſeeming fruitleſs reſpect to him, while 


their hearts are far from him. But, can 


either 
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either the one or the other ever dream of 
eſcaping his righteous diſpleaſure? Can the 
one imagine, that God will for ever put up 
with their affronting indignities ; and that 
in a world, which was deſigned to prepare 
them for all his love, they can with impu- 
nity abuſe his goodneſs, trample upon his 
patience as well as his holineſs, and pro- 
voke his juſtice? Or can the flimſy, tricked 
out formaliſt ſeriouſly believe, that the fair 
ſhew of a heartleſs ſanctity, will ſecure him 
an intereſt in the favour of that Being, 
whoſe eye pervades the univerſe; ſees 
through every diſguiſe ; and ſeeing, accepts 
only the ſervice of an affectionate, obedient, 
and virtuous heart. 

They are deceived by the very character 
of the preſent ſtate of trial, They inter- 
pret to their own ruin the moral forbear- 
ance of God; or, becauſe they meet not the 
diſplay of his anger here, they look forward 
not to it hereafter. But, without a wiſer 
application of the preſent mercy of God, 
all that they have to expect, terminates with 

this 
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this poor ſcene; nor yet, even in this, have 
they the comfort of one promiſe to rely 
upon, for the continuance of the life which 
they miſpend, or of the patience which they 
abuſe; while they have every thing to ap- 


prehend from the agency of that Being, who, 


by a thouſand miniſters of his government, 


can defeat their fooliſh truſt, and blaſt the 


harveſt of their miſplaced affections. The 
ſtate of the Jews, under the Moſaic diſpen- 
ſation, is thought to have been diſtinguiſh- 
ed from that of every other nation on earth, 
by its being a proper theocracy, under the 
immediate rule of God, and, through his 
ſpecial interpoſition, accompanied with a 
more equal diſplay of temporal puniſhments 
and bleſſings than is to be expected from 
his general providence. Perhaps this no- 
tion is ill founded; and it may be no dif- 
ficulty to interpret the ſanctions of the 


Jewiſh law, and the language of the Jewiſh 


wiſe men and prophets, as intending no 
more, than that length of days, proſperity, 
and comfort, are the more natural fruits of 

Vor. I. SR virtuous 
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virtuous than of vicious conduct, and are 
more to be expected as interwoven with 
that human nature which is the original 
work of God, and as the ſpecial bleſſing of 
that providence, which conſtantly ſuper- 
intends its work, in whatever degree it may 
| overrule the events of human life. Far- 
ther than this, the fact of the Jewiſh hiſtory 
will not juſtify; unleſs in extraordinary 
inſtances, where the immediate finger of 
God was proclaimed by ſpecial meſlengers. 
— Indeed, the truth is, that, to an atten- 
tive obſerver of human life, it will be 
found, that the government of all man- 
kind is much more a theocracy than is 
generally imagined: nor is the concluſion 
to be rejected, becauſe the purpoſes of di- 
vine providence appear to be brought for- 
ward by the intervention of ſecondary 
cauſes. If happineſs be eſtimated by ſin- 
cere and pleaſant enjoyment, then it is 
not only a general, but almoſt an univerſal 
truth, that happineſs is a ſtranger to vice; 
that, allowing even for the debaſement of 
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taſte, the vicious do not even know enjoy- 


ment. They purſue her, but they find 
her not; and whether it be that the eager- 
neſs of their wiſhes, the intemperance of 
their expectations, the miſmanagement of 
their minds, the uſurpations of - a ſelfiſh 
ſpirit, the want of ſympathy with others, 
or the being generally driven by their paſ- 
ſions and by the object of their purſuit 
into a ſtate of hoſtility with their fellow- 
creatures, or laſtly their having no re- 
ſource under diſappointment; whether it 
be that any or all of theſe cauſes defeat them 
of the expected joy, the truth 1s, that their 
whole plan 1s an impotent ſtruggle againſt 
human nature and againſt human life, and 
therefore againſt God, the author of both, 
To ſpeak in plain terms, whoever con- 
templates human life with attention, finds 
ample reaſon to conclude, that, among the 
ſons of vice, among the mere children of 
this world, neither the great man, nor the 
rich man, nor the man of pleaſure, is by 
any means a happy man; and yet if, with 
L 2 a 
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a mind devoted to this world, happineſs be 
attainable, greatneſs, and wealth, and plea- 
ſure, ought to adminiſter it. Worldly wiſ- 
dom inſults over the timidity, the credulity, 
the inactivity, the imprudence, which often 
mark the character of the truly good man; 
but, with all their inſults, he has the bleſ- 
ſing which they have ſought after; careleſs 
of this world, he enjoys it more; every 
thing is friendly to him; or the good tem- 
per, the chearfulneſs, the temperance, the 
government of his mind, converts every 
thing into a friend, and extracts that plea- 
ſure from it, which it was deſigned to mi- 
niſter, and which virtue knows only to re- 
ceive. | 
But, though this ſhould be the mere il- 

. lufion of the cloſet, and the excuſable per- 
ſuaſion that it 1s ſo from the virtuous wiſh 
that it were ſo; yet the being cut off from all 
the reſources, and pleaſures, and proſpects, 
which are proper to the righteous man ; 
the having no fund within himſelf, no 
friend in his God, no hope from a better 
world 3 
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world; the having all his dependence at the 
mercy of time, of change, and of death, 
renders it of little conſequence, whether 
ſucceſs attend his worldly aims or not. A 
few years of low- minded enjoyment, pre- 
ceding an indetermined length of miſerable 
exiſtence, are as nothing in the eſtimate of 
happineſs; and deduct nothing from the 
folly of a life which is conducted on ſuch 
a plan. And, whether religion and virtue 
have equal, more, or leſs, expectation from 
this world, yet the well- founded expecta- 
tion of immortal glory and felicity, beyond 
the grave, yields a joy which paſſes all the 
tranſports of vice. Religion is, even in a 
view of this life, excellent; ſhe is wonder- 
fully ſuited to the mind which God has 
given us, and to the world which God has 
placed us in; her reward ſprings out of her 
very genius and character; ſhe gives the 
ſweetneſs to every flower, ſhe extracts the 
ſting from every thorn; ſhe has joys at- 
tendant on her, which ſtrangers intermed- 
dle not with. But ſhe has ftill betrer things 
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in reſerve; her after rewards are a great 
and noble recompenſe for every ſuffering 
we can be called to, and for every ſacrifice 
we can make in her cauſe. The brighteſt 
and moſt illuſtrious ſcene of the chriſtian's 
triumph lies in another world, where hap- 
pineſs awaits him, infinitely ſuperior to 
what this, in its proudeſt pomp and glory, 
can promiſe; a happineſs every way fitted 
to his nobleſt capacities, to his pureſt and 
moſt benevolent defires, beyond his utmoſt 
conceptions, 'and durable as his immortal 
ſoul. 

Let us then adopt it as our fixed perſua- 
ſion, and as the principle which ſhall di- 
rect our whole conduct; that goodneſs is 
interwoven with happineſs ; that it has the 
agency of an omnipotent Being continually 
working for its welfare; and that, in the 
whole conſtitution of God, every thing is 
adverſe to us, if we be alienated from her 
ways. A clean heart, with all the virtues 
which ſpring out of it, is kindred to God 
it is the bond which unites the creature 


with 


P 
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with the Creator, and cannot fail of hap- 
pineſs in a world upheld and governed by 
him. This purity, in all its temper, in all 
its exerciſe, let us cultivate, as the great 
buſineſs which we have to do in this world. 
Let no name or profeſſion of religion con- 
tent us; but may we enter with our beſt 
and moſt honeſt heart into all the divine 
temper and life; as little ſatisfying ourſelves 
with an external lifeleſs form, as we know 
from the voice within us and the voice without 
us, that the God, on whom we depend and 
to whom all our views are directed, will 
not be ſatisfied therewith. Let it be our 
higheſt wiſdom to ſurrender up our whole 

ſelves to him; to think, to live, to act, as 

being affectionately devoted to his will. If 
this once become the habitual temper of 
our minds and governing principle of our 
actions, we may bid adieu to fear; we may 
look on the world, its frowns and ſmiles, 
with equal placidneſs, and with equal ſu- 
periority. In whatever way we make our 
voyage through life, we are ſecure from 


L 4 ſhipwreck; 
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ſhipwreck; we ſhall certainly reach our 
deſtined harbour, and obtain the one object 
for which the voyage is at all of import- 
ance. Though our fate in this world ſhould 
be harder than what the compaſſion of God 
ever permits it to be to any of the ſons of 
men, yet the world beyond is a glorious 
object, worthy of all our perſeverance ; the 
God, who invites us thither, will not diſ- 
appoint our virtuous truſt in him ; he wall 
ſuſtain us by his guardian providence ; our 
trial will terminate in death, as the laſt 
ſummons of our faith and hope; and we 
ſhall paſs to the enjoyment of a bleſſedneſs, 
ſuch as is only in the benevolence of God to 


will, and in the omnipotence of God ta 
confer, 


SERMON 


SERMON VII. 
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JAMES 11. 7. 


Do 'they not blaſpheme that worthy name, by 


which ye are called? 


common name of Chriſtian was aſ- 
ſumed, as the future appellation of all the 


profeſſors of the chriſtian religion, was a 


collection of people from different nations, 
governments, and ſects ; and as the Jews 
in particular, who were the firſt converts, 
laboured under the ſtrongeſt prejudices 
againſt the Gentiles, both on a national and 
religious account, and were irreconcileable 
to them in chriſtian brotherhood ; and ſtill 


farther, as there was a ſtrange propenſity in 


the converts of that age to affect the name 
of that particular apoſtle or diſciple, by 
whom 


S the chriſtian church, when this 
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whom they had been converted to the chriſ- 
tian faith, which threatened to divide them 
into factions, and to evaporate all laudable 
and virtuous zeal in the bigotry of party 
diſtinctions: as this, I ſay, was the ſtate 
of the chriſtian church, when this name, as 
a common deſignation, began to be aſſu- 
med, of which there is abundant proof in the 
epiſtles of St. Paul; it is highly probable, 

that it was done to ſubſerve the following 
- Purpoſes. | 

Firſt, to reconcile theſe converts of every 
nation or government more cordially with 
each other; and, by aboliſhing all former 
diſtinctions, to extinguiſh the animoſities 
and diſguſts which ſprang out of theſe diſ- 
tinctions. 

Secondly, in the very import of the name, 
to intimate to all, the common and equal 
providence of God; and their common and 
equal right to all the immunities, advan- 
tages, and promiſes of the Goſpel; and 
that whoſoever believed in Chriſt ſhould 
not henceforth be aſhamed, as there was 


n 
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no difference between Jew and Greek ; the 
ſame Lord, whom their common name re- 


ſpected, being rich unto all who called upon 
him. 


Thirdly, the abolition of the former 


names of Jew and Gentile, in the more ho- 
nourable name of Chriſtian, was expedient 
in another view; as idolatry on the one 
hand, ſuperſtition on the other, and vice on 
both, had rendered the names of Jew and 
Gentile diſgraceful, and even infamous, to 
thoſe- who were become the profeſſors of 
the pure and moral religion of Chriſt. 
Fourthly, it 1s more than probable, that 
the uniting the followers of Chriſt under 
one name, derived immediately from their 
maſter, was deſigned to eradicate their at- 
tachment to particular leaders, by conſtant- 
ly holding up to view one proper lord and 


maſter, to whom their firſt attachment was 


due; to guard them againſt all little, un- 
charitable, and often immoral partialities, 
by centering the allegiance of all in Jeſus 
Chriſt, as their ſupreme head, to whom 


alone, 
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alone, under God, they owed allegiance, and 
by the appeal to whoſe authority all that 
related to faith or practice ought to be de- 
termined. 

Fifthly, as names have been found in all 
experience to be an excellent bond of union, - 
none could be more happily deviſed than 
the name of Chriſtian to unite the converts, 
however multiplied, and wherever diſper- 
ſed, in one community, by the idea of a 
common and equal relation to the ſame 
founder ; whoſe religion proceeded from the 
love of God to all; whoſe precepts taught, 
and whoſe life enforeed, the divine leſſon of 
univerſal charity; who inſtructed his diſ- 
eiples to look upon each other as brethren, 
and, under this relation, obliged them to 


harmony and peace, and to all mutual kind 
wiſhes and kind offices. 

Laſtly, 1t was a conſtant ER ISAS 
to every individual, who aſſumed this re- 
ſpectable name, to act up to the dignity of 


it, in the faithful practice of thoſe virtues, 
which alone can do any honour to a chriſ- 
tian ; 
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tian; and that they ſhould not blaſpheme 
the worthy name by which they are called, 
but that every one, who nameth the name of 
Chriſt, ſhould depart from iniquity, as ut- 
terly abhorrent to it. 

This laſt, out of all the uſes to which 
this reſpetable name may be thought to 
ſubſerve, I propoſe to make the leading ob- 
ject of my addreſs; becauſe it is the one 
which my text immediately ſuggeſts, and 
becauſe it is that which may be deemed to 
comprehend all the others. 


My intention then will be to ſhew how 
this name continually reminds us of the 
eſpecial obligations which we are under to 
piety and ſanctity of life; and how much, 
in any other courſe, we truly violate the 
worthy name by which we are called. 

1 ſhall, I. notice the obligations which 
the name carries with it, and then, II. en- 
force them by additional reflections. 

Firſt, whoever as his own act, and not 
as the impoſition of others, or the mere 
gift of cuſtom, of courteſy, or convenience, 


aſſumes | 
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aſſumes the denomination of a Chriſtian, 
and would reſent the being refuſed this ho- 
nourable name, does in this virtually ad- 
mit the law of Chriſt to be the light of his 
mind and the rule of his life. He does 
confeſs his obligation to receive the doc- 
trines which it inculcates, and obey the 
ſacred precepts which are the end of all its 
doctrines. Light and trifling as the name 
may appear through familiar uſe, this is 
ſeriouſly implied in the very name and no- 
tion of a Chriſtian, and will be ſeriouſly 
demanded of us in the day of awful reckon- 
ing. Every common name carries with it 
the idea of, and obligation to, ſome common 
character; in every mechanic, the know- 
ledge and the practice of his reſpective art; 
in every merchant, an acquaintance with 
commerce, its principles and laws, ſo far 
as his ſphere of merchandiſe extends, and 
that he practiſe all that honour, integrity, 
and that obſervance of his word and his 
fignature, which conſtitute the religion of 
the man of trade. The name of a ſoldier 
involves 
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involves in it fidelity to his leader, obedi- 
ence to lawful commands, and contempt of 
danger and death whenever duty calls., 
Such, in purſuits of vaſtly inferior moment 
to that of the Chriſtian, 1s the obligation 
annexed to every ſecular name we bear. 
Every one, who flagrantly violates this ob- 
ligation, feels at heart the diſgrace which 
he brings upon the name; and the world 
in all theſe worldly intereſts is ready enough 
to retract the name when it is thus diſho- 
noured, and ſtrip the unworthy profeſſor 
of his borrowed appellation. And ſhall re- 
ligion, forſooth, the higheſt glory and the 
| higheſt intereſt of man, ſhall religion alone 
proſtitute her ſacred honours to idle, igno- 
rant, and unprofitable profeſſors ? Is chriſ- 
tianity the only name, and the only profeſ- 
ſion, which carries with it no ſerious, uſe- 
ful, and reputable obligation? Why then 
aſſume it, if it have no appropriate] charac- 
ter? Why not with more manlineſs re- 
nounce the name and character together? 
Why range under a maſter that we derive 


no 
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no inſtruftion from, a preceptor whoſe rules 


we neither conſult nor regard, a leader whoſe 


example we have no deſire, no ambition, 


no ſoul to imitate? No! the world, fo wiſe 
and conſiſtent in all other inſtances, is not 
irrational and fooliſh in the ſingle profeſ- 
fion of chriſtianity ; and, however men may 
in fact diſhonour it, if they were appealed 
to man by man, they will individually own, 
that the common name they bear compre- 
hends the obligation of a character con- 
formed to the doctrines, laws, and rules of 
that ſacred inſtitution from which it is de- 
rived, and which their impiety and vices 
diſgrace. But the frequency of the diſgrace 


dulls the ſenſe of it in every one, and each 


is complaiſant to his fellow in not holding 
up to his view the reproach of his conduct. 
Few dare throw the firſt ſtone; but, con- 
ſcious of their own inconſiſtent behaviour, 
quietly leave each other to wear a name to 
which they have no title, to carry in the 
face of the world the oſtenſible marks of a 
moſt honourable profeſſion; while they 
| ſnut 
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ſhut their eyes at each others open and 
avowed diſobedience to its inſtructions, 
laws, and principles. If inſtances were as 
rare in the profeſſion of chriſtianity, as in 
the ordinary profeſſions of civil life, of ig- 
norance and violation of the conſtituent 
rules thereof ; impiety and immorality in a 
chriſtian would be looked on with as much 
ſcorn and abhorrence, as cowardice in a 
ſoldier, or bankrupt honour in a tradeſman; 
and their fellowſhip be as much ſhunned. 
Thus a ſympathy in infamy renders chriſ- 
tians civil and indulgent to each other du- 
ring their Maſter's abſence ; but the time is 
coming, when he will viſit his diſorderly 
houſehold ; when the name which they have 
blaſphemed, the profeſſions which they have 
trampled on, the religion which they have 
diſhonoured, and the intereſts which they 
have abandoned, ſhall be awfully reckoned 
for; and the puniſhment of their apoſtacy © * 
will find no conſolation from the number of 
their aſſociates, 
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Secondly, the character and the obliga- 
tions of a chriſtian exiſted before the name 
was known; and, though the name was in- 
tended to co-operate with the genius of 
chriſtianity, yet it is by no means of its 
eſſence; and that very world and its pollu- 
ting vices, to which we bend and accommo- 
date the name, is the very abyſs, out of 
which this ſublime and pure religion was 
deſigned to reſcue us. Did Jeſus Chriſt 
then deſcend from heaven ; did he taber- 
nacle in this fleſh; were all his. wonderful 
miracles wrought, his divine doctrines 
taught; did he ſpeak as never man ſpake, 
and maintain a life unſpotted from the 
world, and exhibit all his glorious virtues, 
and bear the inſults and perſecution of 
men, and die to witneſs his integrity, his 
love of mankind, and the love of God for 
us all; and did the hand of God raiſe him 
from the grave, only, forſooth, to confer 
upon his followers the poor bleſſing of a 
barren and an empty name? And are the 
promiſes of his Goſpel, the reward of which 


he 
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he is the firſt fruit, heaven with its eternal 
bleſſedneſs, the viſion of God, and the ſo- 
ciety of the ſpirits above, are theſe all ſub- 
mitted to the wonderful charm of a few let- 
ters, with which we good-naturedly com- 
pliment each other? No! 


Deus non adeſt, niſi dignus fit vindice nodus. 


God does not reveal himſelf, unleſs the cauſe 
be worthy of God; and the idea, that all 
this wonderful proviſion of the Creator of 
man, this preparation for ages by the ſuc- 
ceſſion of prophets ; this diſpoſition of his 
providence, to fit the world for the recep- 
tion of ſo extraordinary a meſſenger ; and 
his. arm diſplayed in all that he did, his 
wiſdom and truth revealed in all that he 
taught, his goodneſs and mercy in all that 
he ſuffered ; the idea, that all this &conomy 
and interpoſition of the great Ruler of the 
univerſe was planned and manifeſted for 
no nobler end, is an indignity which 1s di- 
reed at God himſelf, and which they, who 
offer it, will do well to conſider how they 

M 2 ſhall 
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ſhall anſwer for it to God, when they ſhall 
be called into his preſence, Yet what other 
idea, I pray, do thoſe entertain of it, who 
ſhew nothing of chriſtian but the name; 
who paſs unconcernedly through this world 
of moral trial, and hardly give one hour to 
converſe with the doctrines or life of their 
divine Maſter, nor make one effort to put 
him on in all the grace and venerableneſs 
of his character? Yet they are chriſtians, 
and chriftianity is exhauſted in the ſprink- 
ling a few drops of water over them at their 
birth, and in their condeſcending to wear 
through life the name with which this cere- 
mony was conferred upon them. Oh infi- 
delity! well mayſt thou lift up thy head, 
and utter thy inſulting ſcoffs ; when thou 
heareſt ſo many aſſerting a revelation from 
heaven, and the interpoſition of a God of 
power, of grace, and holineſs, to produce 
no better end than thou beholdeſt in the 
lives of theſe unthinking, diſſipated, and 
immoral profeſſors, 


Thirdly, 
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Thirdly, chriſtianity, as if it had foreſeen 
this abuſe, has made every poſſible provi- 
ſion againſt it; has marked it with ſuch 
terrors, as many a nominal chriſtian, if he 
read at all, muſt read with ſhame and ſelf- 
abaſement, as well as alarming apprehen- 
ſion. To every one of you are theſe admo- 
nitions of our common Lord addreſſed ; if 
your righteouſneſs exceed not the righte- 
ouſneſs of the ſcribes and phariſees, ye are 
none of mine. Alas! how many of you 
have not their poor ſhow of righteouſneſs 
to boaſt of! Ye are my friends, if ye do 
whatſoever I command you. Oh thou en- 
deared Benefactor, thou willing Victim to 
the recovery of fallen man, and what wilt 
thou eſteem thoſe, who inſult thy name 
and thy religion with every vice which thou 


haſt awfully forbidden? Ah! thy ſentence 


1s announced; thou haſt declared them to 
be diſowned and rejected; enemies, and the 
worſt of enemies, to thy cauſe; and that 
not all their mock addreſs of Lord, Lord, 
and their empty profeſſions will avail them, 
M 3 when 
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when thou comeſt to reckon with thy ſer- 
vants; but one dignified judgment will beat 
back their wicked hopes; I know ye not, 
depart from me, all ye workers of iniquity. 
If Jeſus Chriſt or his apoſtles had left this 
moſt important object of our religion un- 
decided, ſome excuſe might be urged in 
palliation of the vices which inſult the 
name, and ſadly injure the cauſe of chriſ- 
tianity, But the whole language of the 
New Teſtament is pointedly againſt them. 
The name, which they wear, it reclaims; 
the profeſſion, which they with ſo much 
levity put on, it tears off; and owns no one 
as the diſciple and follower of Jeſus Chriſt, 
who has not learnt from him to love good- 
neſs in all its exerciſe to God and man. 
He who hath called you is holy, ſo be ye 
holy in all manner of converſation ; come 
from among them, and be ye ſeparate, and 
have no fellowſhip with the unfruitful 

works of darkneſs, 1s the invariable lan- 
guage of the Goſpel to all who aſpire to 
the honour of the chriſtian name. If to 


wallow 
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wallow in the filth of this world, and to 
while away the valuable hour of our pre- 
paration for eternity in the mere acknow- 
ledgment of a religion, which wins us not 
to piety and virtue, which renders us not 
more like to God here, nor more fit to meet 
him face to face hereafter; if this were 
conſiſtent with the diſpenſation of chriſtia- 


nity; it were a queſtion hard to be an- 
ſwered by its moſt ſanguine friend, why 


chriſtianity were diſpenſed to us at all. 
There was enough of vice, and enough of 
unprofitable religion before Jeſus Chriſt 
made his appearance in this benighted and 
corrupted world. But chriſtianity gloriouſly 
vindicates itſelf from all reproach; it is in 
every view worthy of God, and fitted for 
man; and they, who with all its elevating 
truths, ſanctifying precepts, animating 
promiſes, attractive examples, plain decla- 
rations, and ſolemn warnings, will live in 
the profeſſion of it, without bringing it 
home to their hearts and to their lives ; 
muſt look for no vindication of their con- 
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duct in the religion which they prophane. 
They muſt anſwer from their own perverſe 


and wicked wills for the ruin of themſelves; 


for the ruin of a ſoul, which not-all the 
truth of God, not all the mercy of the 
Goſpel, not all the purity of its leſſons, and 
the ſanctity of its Founder, could lift above 
the idleneſſes, and waſte, and debaſing luſts 
of this world. Nor muſt they anſwer for 
the ruin of themſelves alone, but for the 
diſhonour which they have brought on a 
religion, which was deſigned to operate to 
ſuch extenſive good ; for the triumph which 
they have afforded to its avowed enemies; 
for the miſchievous and corrupting influence 
of their example. 

Laſtly, if every other evidence were ſilent, 
the example of Chriſt would decide the 
queſtion ; and leave every one without ex- 
cuſe, who affefts to be his follower, and 
makes no ſerious and well-proſecuted at- 
tempt to follow him in thoſe virtues, which 
conſtitute the higheſt glory of their Leader's 
character, and one of the greateſt benefits 


which 
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which God deſigned for man in the diſpen- 
ſation of chriſtianity, The univerſal ac- 
knowledgment and practice of mankind, in 
all ſrmilar connections, convict the nomi- 
nal chriſtian, by proclaiming this to be ex- 
pected from every follower of every leader, 
as far as their ability and ſphere of action 
extends; and that, to make the character of 
their leader no ſubject of their ſtudy, nor 
his acknowledged excellences any object of 
their imitation, is a complete renunciation 
of all pretences to follow him. Now it 1s 
the peculiar excellence of the character of 
Jeſus Chriſt, that there is not one virtue 
in him, which does not invite imitation, 
and 1s not within the reach of imitation. 
All in him is admirably fitted to every ſitu- 
ation and rank of human life, though the 
reſemblance, when acquired, carries with 
it the higheſt exaltation of the human na- 
ture. e 
If Jeſus Chriſt had ated the part of a 
myſterious politician, had raiſed to himſelf 
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a name in the complicated arts of govern- 
ment or war, or in the ſubtle diſquiſitions 
of philoſophy or metaphyſics ; the ambition 
of his followers might be contented with 
the humble admiration of his ſuperior abi- 
lities, and plead their want of capacity, of 
opportunities, or of advantages, adapted to 
the higher taſk of treading in his ſteps, of 
bringing 1nto exerciſe the ſame talents, and 
acquiring a ſimilar reputation. But, all 
the virtues of his character, in which he 
is propoſed as our pattern, and in which 
the name that we aſſume invites us to fol- 
low him, are the common proviſion of God 
to all men; confined to no birth, to no 
rank, to no particular abilities, to no ar- 
tificial education. They are all compre- 
hended in the love of God, in the love of 
goodneſs, and in the love of our fellow- 
creatures; they aſk but the diſpoſition of 
the will, to find in every one a correſpond- 
ence of natural genius and abilities. No 
one can plead that he 1s incapable of find- 


ing 
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ing out God, ſo as to excite within himſelf 
every affection of reverence, gratitude, love, 
and reſignation ; and, in the whole of that 
gencrous piety, which diftinguifhed the Sa- 
viour of the world; no one can plead, that 
his ſoul is naturally averſe to, or incapable 


of entering into this beautiful part of his. 


Maſter's character. The leſſons of tem- 
perance, of ſelf-denial, of chaſtity of mind, 
and purity of life, which conſtitute all the 
philoſophy of Jeſus Chriſt, and fo illuſtrate 
his character, come home to the feelings 
of every man. They need but to be read, 
to excite conviction and defire; and the 
moſt tranſient mention of them produces 
that inward acquieſcence, which is the ſelf- 
condemnation of every immoral chriſtian, 


and which will join Hue hereafter in the 


overwhelming ſentence of his Judge. A 
mild and obliging temper, a compaſſionate 


feeling of a fellow's woes, a liberal heart 


and a liberal hand, are the everlaſting glory 


of a man as well as of a chriſtian ; they are 


the 
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the bond of civil ſociety; and are never 
contemplated even by the worſt of men, 
but with reverence and admiration. Where 
then is there a foot of ground on which an 
immoral chriſtian can take his ſtand, and 
plead an exemption from the obligation 
which his name includes, of imitating his 
Leader in thoſe virtues, which conſtitute all 
our preſent reſemblance to our Creator, 
which conſcience, every moment in which 
ſhe is permitted to ſpeak to us, ſo forcibly 
. recommends ; and which is one principal 
end, for which the example of Chriſt was 
exhibited to our world in ſo condeſcending 
and engaging a form? Our name imports 
ſimilitude of temper and behaviour; but we 
renounce the name in whatever degree we 
fly from the graces of our Maſter's life. In 
whatever degree our inattention to duty, 
our miſmanagement of our minds, and 
deſperate abandonment of ourſelves to our 
paſſions and luſts, is the cauſe of our un- 
likeneſs ; and in whatever degree we ſhall 
be 
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be found to have uſed no ſuitable endea- 
vours, and to have made no generous ef- 
forts to become conformable to our Lord ; 
we run counter to all the deſignation of 
our profeſſion and name; and muſt, in our 
perverſe and wilful diſaffection, abide the 


conſequences of it in the future world. 


SERMON 


SERMON VIII. 


DISGRACE OF THE CHRISTIAN NAME, 
JAMES II, 7. 


Do they not blaſpheme that worthy name by 
which ye are called? 


THAT I propoſed in my addreſs to 
you from this paſſage, was, 


I. To eſtabliſh the ground of thoſe obli- 
gations, which the name of Chriſtian car- 
ries with it, to an exalted piety and a pure 
morality, 


IT. Having thus ſecured your conviction, 
to gain, if poſſible, your affections, by an- 
nexing ſuch reflections as ſeemed moſt fit- 

ted 
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ted to perſuade you to act up to theſe ac- 
knowledged obligations. 

The arguments which I appealed to, as 
neceſſarily connecting the virtues of chriſti- 
anity with the profeſſion, were, 

Firſt, that every profeſſional name ſup- 
poſes an appropriate character, which was 
illuſtrated from the uniform judgment of 
men in the ordinary occupation of life. A 


mechanic, a ſoldier, a merchant, a politi- 


cian, a philoſopher, are expected to con- 
form to the character of their profeſſions; 
and the name which they aſſume is deemed 
by general conſent to be renounced, if in 
ſome degree they anſwer not thereto. They 
feel at heart the diſgrace which they bring 


upon their profeſſion; and the world, 


which acts with propriety enough in all 
worldly intereſts, retracts the name which 
is thus diſhonoured, and ſtrips the unwor- 

thy profeſſor of his borrowed appellation. 
Secondly, the demand of a more than 
ordinary character was argued from the ut- 
ter abſurdity of — that the bene- 
ficent 
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ficent ſcheme of chriſtianity ſhould. pro- 
ceed from God, if it were not deſigned to 
promote an end worthy of God. To refer 
the diſpenſation of the chriſtian religion, 
with all its proviſion of truth and grace, to 
the wiſe and moral Ruler of man; and ſup- 
poſe that no nobler end was to be anſwered 
to man than the enrolling him under the 
name and profeſſiva of Chriſt; is an inſult 
upon, a blaſpheming of, God; and they, 
who either directly or conſequentially au- 
thoriſe ſuch a conſtruction, will do well to 
conſider how they ſhall: anſwer it to God, 
when they ſhall be called into his preſence.” 
Thirdly, the obligation of uniting. with 
the name the virtues of a chriſtian was 
more deciſively inferred from the poſitive 
commands of the New Teſtament,” which 
contains the ſacred inſtitutes of the chriſtian 
profeſſion. What is there enjoined on every 
voluntary adherent to this religion muſt, 
without controverſy, be deemed to belong 
to the profeſſion of it. If Jeſus Chriſt and 
his apoſtles had left this important object 
Vor. I. N of 
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of our religion undecided, ſome excufe 
might be urged in palliation of the vices 
which diſgrace the name and injure the 
cauſe of chriſtianity. But the language of 
the New Teſtament is pointedly againft 
this profanation; it foreſaw and it con- 
demns it; and in plain, in ſtrong, and aw- 
ful terms, it denounces its woe againſt it. 
Laſtly, the example of Jeſus Chriſt clo- 
ſed the argument, and left every one with- 
out excuſe, who affects to be his follower, 
and makes no ſerious and well-proſecuted 
attempt to follow him in thoſe virtues, 
which are the diſtinguiſhing glory of their 
Leader's character, and which conſtitute one 
of the greateſt benefits which God intend- 
ed for man, by exhibiting ſuch a character 
to their view. It was alſo obſerved to be 
a peculiar advantage of chriſtianity above 
every other profeſſion, that the character 
of their Leader is plain and ſimple ; deſcends 
to every ſtation of life; and, though it in- 
vites to the higheſt exaltation of the human 
nature, aſks no peculiar abilities, no arti- 
| ficial 
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ficial education, but meets that proviſion 
whit God has furniſhed in the univerſal 


make of the human mind. 


This is a brief recapitulation of the pre- 
ceding diſcourſe, in which I contemplated 
the ground of thoſe obligations, which con- 
demn the name, wherever it appears with- 
out the virtues, of a chriſtian. But in this 
I had no thought of entering into a formal 
diſcuſſion of the queſtion, as if any of you 
needed to have it proved to you; but only 
to lead your minds to a ſerious converſa- 
tion with the claims of your holy religion ; 
ſuch as might awaken ſerious thoughts, and 
check that levity and unconcernedneſs about 
your conduct, which is a diſgrace to your- 
ſelves, and brings an unmerited diſgrace on 
your religion. 

It remains that I ſecond this impreſſion 
by ſuch reflections as may be 3 to 
the ſubject. 

Let me awaken you then to a more re- 
ſpectful ſenſe of that worthy name by which 
you are called. You derive it from the Son 

| N 2 of 
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of God, the beloved of the Supreme; who 
appeared on earth with the wiſdom, the 
beneficence, and mercy of the Creator of 
the world; who was the friend, the teach- 
er, the exemplar of man; the moſt exalt- 
ed, the moſt endeared character that ever 
trod the ſtage of human life: whoſe dignity 
is witneſſed in the repeated teſtimonies 
which God bore to him; in his being to 
us, and to every valuable purpoſe of a pro- 
vidential interpoſition, the repreſentative of 
God: whoſe wiſdom ſurpaſſed all the wiſ- 
dom of the ſchools, and revealed thoſe ſub- 
lime and uſeful truths, which the painful 
reſearch of ages had in vain enquired after: 
Whoſe character was not only without ſpot 
or blemiſh, but adored with every active, 

uſeful, and lovely virtue: in fine, whowas 
not more eminent for a power, than for a 
grace and goodneſs, above humanity : not 
more endeared to man by his enlightened 
doctrines and ſalutary precepts, than for 
exhibiting in his own life what man may 
_ aſpire to, and what approach to the higheſt 
moral 
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moral excellence his ,Creator has made him 
capable of. In all this, there is nothing 
like him to be found amongſt the teachers, 
prophets, or lawgivers, that the world has 
known. 

If then it be the ambition of human na- 
ture to connect itſelf with great and ho- 
nourable perſonages; to claim relation to, 
and bear the name of thoſe, who have been 
illuſtrious for their rank, their great at- 
chievements, and the rare. and towering 
virtue of their characters; who in this can 
vie with the Chriſtian? Who can claim 
honour from his name with a better grace, 
and with a nobler pride? It is no conqueror 
of his ſpecies, no ſubtle and uſeleſs dogma- 
tizer, whom our name looks up to; but 
the benefactor of mankind ; whoſe abilities, 
power, and virtues, were all conſecrated to 
the ſervice of our world ; who did and ſuf- 
fered more, to promote the true intereſts of 
this rational creation, than all the bene- 
factors, which the world has known, either 
have done or were capable of doing. 
N 3 „„ 
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With our relation to him, all the benefits 
which his miniſtry, his miracles, his vir- 
tues, his life, and his death, were intended 
to produce, have deſcended to us; they are 
the inheritance which is derived entire to 
us from the glorious Predeceſſor whoſe 
name we bear. I would not with a ſtoic 
ſpleen, or a monkiſh ſullenneſs, defame the 
pride of anceſtry, and the flattering diſtinc- 
tion of family honours; when well direct- 
ed, it is a generous pride, founded in hu- 
man nature, and intended to ſtimulate to 
worthy deeds. To ſucceed to the name and 
inheritance of thoſe who have deſerved well 
of mankind, and who by great and glorious 
talents have riſen above the level of their 
fellow-creatures, is an honour which all 
muſt feel who have it. But, from this prin- 
ciple in human nature, I would awaken 
the higher honour in every breaſt, which 
the relation to Chriſt conveys; before whom 
nobles, and kings, and conquerors, and wiſe 
men, are but as the ſtars, which hide them- 
ſelves in the preſence of the ſun. This is 


the 
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the privilege of us all; but, while we all 
are vain enough of other diſtinctions, and 
carry our heads algft under the name and 
heraldry of illuſtrious anceſtors, and are 
ſometimes lifted, I hope, to generous deeds ; 
while we are proud of being the ſcholars of 
ſome eminent maſter, or the members of 
ſome diſtinguithed civil ſociety ; the greater 
and the truer glory of the. Chriſtian name 
paſſes almoſt into oblivion, and that eleva- 
tion of ſoul and character, which the being 
a Chriſtian ought to inſpire, is obſerved in 
but a few. 70 | 

But, if this elevation of ſoul and cha- 
| rafter can alone vindicate the honours 
which we claim, and ſhew us worthy of 
the name we bear; is it not a moſt affect- 
ing fight to look upon the Chriſtian world, 
and ſee the humiliating character to which 
it deſcends. There muſt be ſome radical 
abuſe in the inſtitutions of civil ſociety, 
which operates to the neglect and violation 
of the benefits of chriſtianity, or the won- 
derful proviſion of this religion for the im- 

N 4 ; provement 
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provement and perfection of mankind, would 
more gloriouſly appear. The fault is not, 
cannot be, in human nature. Human na- 
ture, of herſelf, leaps forward to embrace 
this religion in all its grace and bleſſedneſs; 
the God, who ſent it, knew the creature to 
whom it was ſent; he knew that it was 
fitted for him, and he for 1t.—The one great 
reſiſting power is to be looked for in the 
intereſted corruptions of the great ones of 
the earth; and in the immoral cuſtoms and 
- faſhions, which they find it convenient to 
diſſeminate through the community, in or- 
der to appeaſe the ſenſe of their own ſhame, 
or to render the multitude more pliant to 
their worldly views, and more ſubmiſſive 
to their ſyſtems of domination. Often have 
I grated on this harſh ſtring, oftener than 
ſome may commend ; for, though it is a 
ſtring diſcordant to my whole ſoul, yet in- 
dignation will ſpeak in ſuch a cauſe, Per- 
haps if your profeſſions led you equally to 
converſe with the pure and benign religion 
of Chriſt, and to contraſt it with the ways 


of 
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of the world, and with the-policies and in- 
tereſts of our moſt chriſtian governments, 
you would feel as I did ; nor withhold the 
ſame teſtimony to the cauſe of God, of his 
Son, and the better intereſts of the Chriſtian 
world, Chriſtianity bleeds at heart from 
this league, which worldly policy has en- 
tered into with folly and vice; and can its 
ſincere and honeſt friends forbear to bleed 
in ſympathy with it? 

Who that has the New Teſtament and 
another world in 'his view, and that has 
the love of God and of man .n his heart, 
can forbear to tell theſe corruptors of our 
race, that, as the evil ſprings from them, 
the remedy lies with them; or, if ſpringing | 
not from them, that it is not the leſs their 
duty to correct it ; that it 1s the nobleſt 
walk of government to form good men, and 
that, in thus forming them, they form every 
thing that is great ; that, in neglecting this 
duty and paying no proper attention to 
this beſt object of government, they ſhew 

as wretched a policy with reſpect to this 


world, 
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world, as to another; and that if the de- 
vouring ſelfiſhneſs and diſſipation of every 
rank, but particularly the profligacy of the 
lower ranks, which has reached to ſo great 
a height, meet not with a timely and pow- 
erful check, there will, in the hour of their 
country's greateſt need, be hardly found an 
honeſt or a brave man in it. A falſe judg- 
ment 1s often formed of national health and 
vigour from the moſt deceitful appearances, 
and a dangerous ſecurity is repoſed thereon. 
But we often behold a florid and a glowing 
countenance, where decay has faſtened on 
the ſeat of life, and there is no ſtrength, 
no ſoundneſs within, to reſiſt the ſlighteſt 
attack from without, So, becauſe a face of 
peace, a flouriſhing commerce, and a full 
revenue ſpread. their ſmiles, they, good 
men, perſuade themſelves that all is well, 
But let them look into the page of Roman 
hiſtory, and they will meet a more ſpeci- 
ous and promiſing ſhew of health in that 
ſtupendous empire; while, by the confeſ- 
ſion of all poſterity, conſumption and death 
8 . | had 
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had got hold of its heart. If they mean but 
tolerably well, as men only of this world 
and friends of their country's glory and 
proſperity, I wonder how they can ſo ſu- 


pinely look on theſe enormities. One would 


almoſt think, that they ſuppoſed themſelves 
capable of counteracting the laws of God 
and the laws of human nature; and of pro- 
ducing health, vigour, and happineſs, from 
what God, in the eternal rule of his moral 
government, has conſigned to diſeaſe, and 
feebleneſs, and miſery. 

It is the misfortune of men to be broken 
5 by uſe and familiarity to things, which on 
a ſerious reflection they ſeverally condemn; 
for, that with the principles of a man 


and a Chriſtian theſe things ſhould not be 
ſo, is decided in a moment, by an appeal to 


any honeſt and good mind. Take any one 
of you the New Teſtament in your hands, 
and ſay, whether one page, or one word in 
it, favours a variety of manners and inſti- 
tutions, which are triumphant in every 
Chriſtian tate ; ; and whether, as amenable 


hereafter - 
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hereafter to God and to. Jeſus Chriſt, you 
would ſuffer them for a moment to exiſt, 
if you had the power to remove them. And 
that they are of no trifling moment, that 
they are no light impediments in the way 
of duty, that they have a very ſeducing in- 
fluence, let the fact be tried by your own 
experience. Have you not often gone from 
ſuch a place as this, with ſtrong convic- 
tion, with honeſt penitence, with virtuous 
reſolutions ; and have you not found them 

inſtantly diſſipated by the entanglements 
and bewitcheries of a corrupted and ill- 
leſſoned world, like the promiſe of the ſpring 
before the killing froſt? Is it poſſible then 
to ſpeak well of theſe things, or of the 
great ones, from whom, as their prime 
ſource, theſe deſolating outrages flow? If 
they be not, I know of no other rulers of 

the darkneſs of this world, of no other 
wickedneſs in high places, of which the 
prophetic ſpirit of the Goſpel ſpeaks in ſuch 
affecting terms, and of which it warns the 
virtuous Chriſtian, portending to it fo 

| dreadful 
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dreadful a reckoning. They have their 
day; and their inſulted Mafter, and the re- 
ligion whoſe better influence they pervert, 
and the fellow-chriftians, whom they. fo 
lightly commit to diſhonour, will have 
theirs. If it muſt needs be, that ſuch great 
offences come, woe unto them throtgh 
whom they come ; it were better that they 
had gone down to the grave with i innocence, 
in whatever afflicting form, than that they 
had thrown theſe ſtumbling-blocks in the 
way of their fellow-chriſtians, whom God 
ſent his Son to reſcue out of the defilements 
of this world, and purify unto himſelf, as 
a people zealous of good works. | | 
But, miſtake me not; it' is not from the 
pleaſure of finding fault, the pleaſure only 
of a malignant mind, that on this ſubject I 
call theſe offences into view; but to guard 
you againſt their influence; and, let your 
conduct in the midſt of theſe offerices be 
what it will, to tell you, plainly. and ſeri- 
ouſly, what your conduct ought to be. 
Whether the faſhions and policies of the 
world 
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world be more or leſs unfavourable to 
Chriſtianity, it is. the. world in which God 
has placed you, which you are not to quit 
but at his bidding, and in which, fo tong 
as he ſhall pleaſe, you are to act your parts 
for eternity. Much have they to anſwer 
for, who, againſt the ſpirit of your com- 
mon religion, throw any ſtumbling-blocks 
in your way; but you, who turn aſide from 
your Chriſtian courſe on account of theſe 
offences, will have to anſwer alſo; nor will 
the greater blame of your corruptors ex- 
culpate you, who ſuffer yourſelves to be 
corrupted by them. If you be Chriſtians, 
remember that your Chriſtianity lies in the 
New Teſtament, not in the faſhions of the 
world, let theſe faſhions be what they will; 
and that by the rules of the New Teſtament 
you will be tried. Theſe rules you know, 
or ought to know; and if it be any concern 
with you, not to blaſpheme the worthy 
name by which you are called, and forfeit 
the inheritance which is promiſed to thoſe 


who do the honours of it; by theſe rules, 
and 
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and theſe alone, it becomes you to act in 
all your journey through life. You may 
ſooth yourſelves, if ſoothing and ſelf-delu- 
fon rather than correction and ſelf-amend- 
ment be your object; you may ſooth your- 
ſelves with the hope, that God will make 
allowance for the ſtate of ſociety in which 
you live; for the difficulties, temptations, 
and entanglements, which an ill-ordered 
world throws in your way : but this allow- 
ance is with' God ; and how far it may 
extend, is a very dangerous calculation. 
Beſides, this very attempt to ſooth your- 
ſelves is the condemnation of your con- 
duct; it proves that you know better; and 
that, if you be placed in a wicked world, 
its wickedneſs does not much offend you; 
that it puts you upon no extraordinary 
guard; that, if the world will bear all the 
guilt, you are ready enough to partake of 
ats crime; and, in fine, that, with all its 
wickedneſs, you would rather live in it, and 
conform to it, than virtuouſly ſtand aloof 
from it, and live to God and to another 
| world. 
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world. I ſpeak plainly to you, but I ſpeak 
truth, and uſeful truth; the truth, which I 
know you tell yourſelves in many an hour 
of ſober reflection; and that truth, which 
if you do not hear to purpoſe now, and if 
there be any faith in the New Teſtament, 
will be more awfully told you in a 
world, where the faſhions of this bear no 
ſway. 0 
But perhaps you will aſk me, what can 
all this aim at? Are we then to renounce 
the world; and is this the unamiable pic- 
ture which you would give us of the good- 
tempered religion of Chrift ? Suppoſe that, 
without heſitation or reſerve, I ſhould an- 
ſwer, yes !—Surely it will ſound as well from 
my mouth to ſay, renounce this world ra- 
ther than renounce the next, as from yours, 
to plead the good - temper of your religion 
for the abſence of thoſe virtues, which alone 
Chriſtiatity makes any account of, and 


alone promiſes to reward. If Chriſtianity 
be ſo very good-tempered a religion, as to 
admit a voluntary ſurrender to temptation 

and 
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and to crime, tell me in what page of this 
facred book you find this indulgent conſo- ; 
lation, But, if you know of no ſuch page, 
I hope you do not ſuppoſe that I have a new 
commiſſion from heaven, to ſpread an eaſier 
and more pliant religion before you than 
Jeſus Chriſt himſelf delivered.“ But in truti 
I make no ſuch anſwer; never ſhall I ſay; 
renounce the world; becauſe my Maſter has . _ 
faid no ſuch-thing, and becauſe. I know: no ; 
other way of practiſing the ſelf-denying 3 1 
generous virtues of a Chriſtian, than in the r 
face of the world, and in an open inter- _—_ 
denn with it. The innocence ef the New =— 


Tam well 3 that che r ee faith of all 1 Chriſten 
dom has either directly or indirectly given this eaſe and 5 
plizncy to the religion of che New Teſtament. This wWorſt 
trait of orthodoxy is now almoſt obliterated, and is hardy; 
any where to be found but with the moiſt illiterate enthu- 1 
ſiaſts. I t is, however, greatly to be regretted, that Wey "x 
can ſtill appeal to the eſtabliſhed creed of their country. But, 
wherever any preacher utters ſuch a dodrine, the plainséſt Y 
and mäſt unlearned Chriſtian, may reduce him to-filence, jf . 
not to ſhame; by requiring his authority f for. Such a 2 rePre- _ 
ſentation of the * religion. —— 
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Teſtament is not the innocence of a defart 
or of a cloiſter : it is the innocence of a man 
who can meet temptation in his way; and, 
with a recollection of his honour, of his 
duty, of his God, of his Redeemer and of 
another world, tread it under his feet. It 
is the innocence of 'a man, who uſes life, 
without abuſing it ; who preſerves himſelf, 
not by flying from the world, from its con- 
nections, no nor from its pleaſures, unſa- 
tisfactory as they are, but from its vices ; 
by always maintaining God and a good con- 
ſcience, and indulging to men, and their 
demands upon him, no farther than God 
and a good conſcience allow: who takes 
care, that the world winds not itſelf about 
his heart; who can retire from it with 
peace, and without that pollution, which 
dreads the converſing with his God; and 
who in his retirement can find, from the 
reſources of piety, a ſtrength and fortitude 
to meet the world anew. 
But thus it is, the ſons of Folly and vice 
know nothing but extremes; and, as the 
world 
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world is every thing to them, while they 


indulge in it, they know no religion, but. 


what conſiſts in a ſour abhorrence of it. 
Alas! this is a virtue as much below the 
magnanimity of a Chriſtian, as the ſym- 
pathy of a man. To fly from the world 
is a poor refuge; and if, in flying from it, 
we think to find our Creator more, we loſe 
ſight of our fellow - creature, and therewith 
of that ample field, in which ſome of the 


nobleſt virtues of a Chriſtian are to be ex- 


erciſed. In fine, all this is but ſolemn tri- 
fling. There lies the world, here lies your 
duty; and theſe two are to be reconciled 
together, by giving the latter the aſcend- 
ancy in your hearts, and compelling the 
former to be ſubſervient thereto, There 
may be, and there will be difficulties in ef- 
fecting this reconciliation ; but, difficul- 
ties are the trial which your Creator has 
appointed you ; and the Chriſtian, of all 


others, ought to-bluſh at being humbled by 


difficulties... Bad as the world is, it is not 


without examples, which may ſhew, to every 
O 2 one. 
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one of you, what a man and a Chriſtian 
may aſpire to; what human nature, aſſiſted 
by ſuch a religion as that of Chriſt, is ca- 
pable of attaining to: examples, which as 
freely mix with the world, perform as many 
of its duties, know as much of chearful and 
| ſincere enjoyment, and appear therein with 
as much honour and repute, as thoſe who 
ſacrifice all their chriſtianity thereto. 
Indeed, to ſum up the whole, the fault of 
our behaviour lies. not in human nature, 
nor in the moral difficulties of life, nor yet 
in the artificial temptations and corruptions 
of the world, though theſe do dreadfully 
co-operate with human weakneſs ; but in 
our really being ſtrangers to the New Teſ- 
tament, and uſing no proper endeavours to 
poſſeſs ourſelves of the ſpirit which it 
breathes. How 1s it to be expected, that 
we ſhould advance in a profeſſion, which 
we hardly ever ſtudy; to which we pay no 
regular, deliberate, and habitual attention? 
Other ſciences we can learn, other profeſ- 
ſions we can excel in; but labour, perſe- 
8 verance, 
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verance, and pr actice, are neceſſary to them 
all. Why then, I pray, of all the acquire- 
ments of man, ſhould religion be expected 
to deſcend ſupernaturally from heaven, and 
take poſſeſſion of a ſoul unprepared, and 
reluctant to her ſway. The doctrines, the + 
precepts, and example of Chriſt, are the 
means of forming a true Chriſtian ; there 
our ſtudy and our converſation ought to be, 
if it be any concern with us, whether we 
ſhall do honour to the name we bear; and 
whether we ſhall act up tothe deſign of God 
in {ending ſuch an- inſtructor and pattern 
into our world. Unfurniſhed with the ha- - 
bitual knowledge, and with the ſpirit, which 
continually preſents. itſelf to a Chriſtian, 
is it any wonder that the temptations of the 
world are too ſtrong for us; and that, as 
nothing of a ſerious and higher nature oc- 
cupies our thoughts, we ſhould be found 
to live for no other purpoſe than the gra- 
tifications and deluſions of the preſent life? 
Is it a want of charity to ſay; that many of 
| us perhaps hold no converſe with God, nor 
O 3 give 
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give the principles of our religion admiſ- 
ſion to our thoughts, more than ſuch a 
place as this obtrudes upon us? To a con- 
ſiderable part of us, the half of this ſtated 
: ſervice 1s quite enough; and I will leave it 
to themſelves to ſay, how their minds are 
employed, while this little pittance of their 
time 1s given to the appearance of their 
religious interefts. Now, if this be all that 
is requiſite, religion truly is a very eaſy ac- 
quiſition; its rewards are far beyond any 
price that we pay for it; and our ſtate of 
trial may rather be ſaid to be a ſtate of play 
and trifling. But even, if we made the moſt 
of public edification, no Chriſtian was ever 
perfected here. The foundation may be 
laid, but, if the building ever riſe into pro- 
portion and ſtrength, it muſt be carried on 
at home and abroad ; and in the cloſet, and 
in the world, the New Teſtament muſt be 
preſent in all its eleyating truths, in all its 
ſanctifying precepts, in all its animating 
promiſes, in all its perſuaſive examples, 
before 
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before Chriſtianity become his familiar 
companion and guide. 

Let me commend it to you then, if you 
would not incur the diſgrace both here and 
hereafter, of diſhonouring the worthieſt 
name and the moſt glorious profeſſion, to 
give more attention to it; and to conſider 
the temper and the life of a Chriſtian as no 
improper companion to carry with you 
into all your commerce with the world. 
If in all the beguilements of life we would 


not forget our duty, we muſt not forget 


the ſource from which this duty ſprings, 
but give it poſſeſſion both of our heads and 
of our hearts. If we find it not within us, 
the world aſſuredly will not | exhibit it 
without us; and we ſhall have no preſent 


help to ſupport us, when we ſtand moſt in | 


need of one. This is at the bottom of all 
the diſgrace which Chriſtianity ſuffers; and 
if we wiſh to recover it, in ourſelves at 
leaſt, to its deſerved credit, and to ſecure 
to ourſelves that peace and hope which 
wait upon the worthy profeſſor, we muſt 
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be more acquainted with it, and more fa- 
miliar with its animating and invigorating 
ſpirit. And with this determination be aſ- 
fured, that it will continually gain upon 
you; that you will find in it nothing but 
what is practicable and pleaſant; that it will 
conquer your affections as well as your judg- 
ment; that it will teach you the rare art of re- 
conciling this world with the next ; and, for 
all the ſacrifices it requires of you, nobly com- 
penſate by that ſelſ- poſſeſſion, that ſerenity, 
that chearfulneſs, that good-temper, and that 
true ſociability, which it will infuſe into all 
your joys; while in that piety, which is the 
peculiar virtue of the ſoul that connects 
you with God, and gives its higheſt luſtre 
as well as ſtability to every virtue, you will 
find a conſtant and delightful ſupport, which 
the: mere children of the world never 5275 
rience. | 
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n E ere en of Chriſt is one of 
the moſt important facts in the hif- 
tory of the, New Teſtament. _ If it be true, 
the religion of Chriſt ſtands, upon 'A firm 
foundation, which not all the malice of 1 its 
enemies can overturn. But, if falſe, then 


is it in vain to uſe any endeavours to ſup- 
port it; for, as St. Paul obſerves, if Chriſt 


be not riſen, then is our faith vain, and 
we are yet in our ſins. We are thrown 


pack into the ſtate in which the Goſpel 
found 
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found us, without thoſe peculiar aids, en- 
couragements, and conſolations, which a- 
lone could raiſe us above the power and re- 
lieve us from the terrors of fin. 
IT o do full juſtice to ſuch a ſubject would 
far exceed the limits of a ſingle diſcourſe. 
It would be neceſſary to ſtate the evidence of 
our Saviour's reſurrection in all its force, 
and to obviate the objections which have 
been made thereto, both at the time of the 
tranſaction, and by unbelievers of any later 
period. Leaving, however, the argumen- 
tative for the practical, and taking it for 
granted, that you have no doubt of a fact 
ſo well atteſted, and that the fallacy and 
futility of the objections, which have been 


8 urged againſt it, are ſo expoſed to you, as 


to leave you in no danger of any ill im- 
preſſions from them; I chearfully addreſs 
to you the religious and moral uſes of 
this intereſtin g fact; the leſſons which it 
ſpeaks to us as men and as Chriſtians. 


I, 
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1. It muſt be rejoicing to the heart of every 
Chriſtian, that a fact, which involves in it 
the whole truth of his religion, and every 
thing which renders his religion dear to 
him, approaches him with an evidence, 
which no mind, open to conviction, can re- 
ſiſt. This evidence, in the plain and art- 
leſs hiſtory of the evangeliſts, riſes, in a beau- 
tiful and orderly ſucceſſion, to a full and 
perfect demonſtration of its truth. It re- 
ceived its laſt confirmation from the im- 
mediate ſucceſs which attended the preach- 
ing of the apoſtles, from the wonderful re- 
volution which this great event ſo rapidly 

produced in favour of 'a crucified Saviour, 
and on the minds of that very people, who 

had expreſſed ſo inſulting a joy at his con- 
demnation and death. This triumph over 
the moſt obſtinate prejudice, this progreſs 
in the face of every difficulty, which the 
world could preſent, is utterly againſt hu- 
man nature, if the fact had not been too 
notorious, to admit of doubt or contradic- 


tion. 
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tion. In the apoſtolic hiſtory, the reſur- 
rection of Jeſus Chriſt appears to be ad- 
mitted, alike by the enemy as by the friend 
of this divine meſſenger. This is ſtrongly 

witneſſed in the conduct of the Jewiſh San- 
hedrim to the two apoſtles, Peter and John, 
whom they had ſummoned to their tribu- 
nal. The apoſtles proclaim to the rulers 
of the Jews the fact which they gloried in, 
that the Chriſt, whom they had crucified, 
had been raiſed by God from the dead; and 
that the ſtone, which had been ſet at nought 
by them, was become the head of the 
corner. The malice, which had perſecuted 
their Maſte.,, was not appeaſed; but this 
aſtoniſhing and unexpected event had 
wrought a wonderful change; the Sanhe- 
drim, however ill diſpoſed, durſt not enter 
into the diſcuſſion of the fact, leſt it ſhould 
bring into more open view a truth which 
they hated, and which they wiſhed, if poſ- 
ſible, to die in ſilence and oblivion, They 
hope to awe them into ſilence ; they diſmiſs 
them with the injunction of filence on the 
ſubject 
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fubject of Jeſas Chriſt, and to this injunc- 
tion the apoſtles boldly refuſe compliance. 
If in the Jewiſh rulers this be the conduct 


of conſcious truth and right; if in the 


humble followers of Jeſus Chriſt, this be 
the part of men engaged in a he and known 
impoſture; human nature is changed fince 
that period, and the characters of truth and 
falſehood are utterly inverted. The apoſtles 
appear decidedly to have felt the ſolid 
ground on which they ſtood ; to be aſſured 
that they ſpoke what all knew; and that as 
this glortous interpoſitton of God, in the 
moment of their loweſt deſpondency, had 
raiſed themſelves above all fear, ſo the pro- 
clamation of this triamphant truth would 
render almoſt every heart accefſible to them. 
— And this truth has prevailed. As the 
reſurrection of Jeſus Chriſt was to himſelf 
a triumph over his inſulting enemies, ſo 
the evidence of this reſurrection has been 
the triumph of his religion over all the 
forms of ſuperſtition, which enſlaved man- 
kind. Here Chriſtianity takes her laſt and 
1 5 | JE moſt 
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moſt confident ſtand ; and ſmiles, benevo- 
lently ſmiles, at every impotent attack. For 
a diſpenſation, attended with ſo extraordi- 
nary a tranſaction, can proceed from no 
other than the great Author of life; from 
that Being, who, as he 1s the firſt giver of 
life, alone has power over the grave, can 
unlock its fetters, and, to promote the wiſe 


purpoſes of his providence, ſtand reyealed 
in ſuch a ſtriking act of his power. 


2. We may rejoice in the triumph which 


a glorified Saviour has, by his reſurrection 


to life, acquired over death; and over that 
unjuſt offence, which his death afforded to 
men of contracted minds ; minds incapable 
of extending their views to other intereſts 
than the proſperity of this life, to any bet- 
ter, to any nobler world than this. The 


doctrine of Chriſt would not have been diſ- 


honoured by his perſecution and death, 
though he had not been raiſed from the 
grave; as he would not have been the firſt 
innocent victim to the evil paſſions of men ; 

| not 
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not the firſt, whom a generous zeal to pro- 
mote the everlaſting intereſts of truth, and 
a manly rational piety, had rendered unac- 
ceptable to an ignorant, corrupted, and ſu- 
perſtitious world. The ſame wiſdom of the 
divine providence, which permits other 
martyrs to bleed in his cauſe, and grants a 
ſhort-lived triumph to the tyrants and op- 
preſſors of good men, might have left to a 
future deciſion the cauſe of his much-in- 
Jured Son; and to the world, the judging of 
his miſſion by the truth and excellence of 
the doctrines which he taught, corrobo- 
rated by thoſe miracles, which in the courſe 
of his miniſtry he had performed. His 
doctrimes would not therefore have been 
the leſs true, the leſs worthy of belief, leſs 
intereſting to the preſent. conduct and fu- 
ture hopes of men, leſs worthy of God to 
deliver by him as his meſſenger, and of man 
to receive. Indeed, it is an ill-grounded 
veneration that we pay to ſucceſs, when we 
conſider the enemies who are oppoſed to 
truth and goodneſs in this world; how 


rarely 
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rarely the beſt of men have found a favour- 
able reception from their fellow-creatures ; 
and that the merits of a cauſe are to be 
ſought for in the cauſe itſelf, not in its out- 
ward triumph and proſperity. It is, and 
ever will be matter of ferious concern to the 
wiſe and good, that the wretched intereſts 
and paſſions, which ſway the greater part 
of human creatures, ſhould prove ſo un- 
friendly to the beſt benefactors of their race; 
thould ſo often involve them in the difficul- 
ties and preſſures of life, and not unfre- 
guently ſubject them to perſecution and 
death as the teſt of their integrity. But, 
however hardly and wickedly the hand of 
power may deal with them, however inſen- 
ſible and ungrateful the unthinking multi- 
tude 'may be'to their wiſe and kind inſtruc- 
tions ; they, who judge by other rules than 
the event, will acknowledge the wiſdom and 
- benevolence of their conduct, and hold their 
memories the more endeared and venerated 
for their glorious ſtedfaſtneſs in the cauſe 
| N of 
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of truth and virtue, and for the generous. 
| facrifice which they have made thereto. 
Yet, though we are not to queſtion the 
wiſdom of God in the preſent triumphs of 
vice and oppreſſion, it. becomes us to be 
thankful for every inſtance of his conde- 
ſcenſion to our perverſeneſs, for every de- 
viation from the ordinary courſe of nature 
in the ſupport of truth and goodneſs. The 
interpoſitions of a particular providence 
may be more frequent than we are aware 
of, though not always marked with the 
viſible finger of the Agent. But, in ſo great 
and general a cauſe as the diſpenſation of 
Chriſtianity, the moſt ſtriking manifeſta- 
tion of the divine concurrence is worthy of 
the auguſt Ruler of the univerſe; and every 
good mind, perſuaded of the truth of the 
Chriſtian miſſion, and of its fitneſs to an- 
| {wer the views of a moral providence, muſt 
rejoice to ſee the ſcorn of its enemies re- 
turned upon themſelves ; and the innocent 
victim, whom they had hunted to death, 
vindicated by God, who, for wiſe and bene- 
Vorl. I. g P 5 volent 
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volent ends, was pleaſed to permit their 
ſhort-lived triumph. 


3- As there is a ſenſe in which the death 
of Chriſt is juſtly, conſidered as a ſacrifice 
for ſin, and the only ſenſe in which I think 
the Scriptures ever conſider it, viz. as being 
in conſequence of that exceedingly dege- 
nerate and finful condition of mankind, 
from which his miſſion was deſigned to 
reſcue us; ſo his reſurrection was a proof, 
that this ſacrifice was permitted by a bene- 
volent God. The more it exhibits Jeſus 
Chriſt as dear to God, the more does it 
manifeſt the extent of the divine good-will 
and mercy to our race; in permitting him 
to die in our cauſe, as the laſt act of his 
benevolent miſſion to our world. Jeſus 
Chriſt was no private martyr; it was not 
fit that he ſhould be unheeded and forgot- 
ten amidſt the many, who, in the ordinary 
courſe of providence, are ſuffered to be ſa- 


crificed to the ignorance and wickedneſs of 


men. His was a public, an univerſal cauſe; 
| his 
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his death a public, an univerſal offering to 

the guilt of the world; to that guilt, which 
rendered them obnoxious to an offended 
Deity, and, in this obnoxious ſtate, intend- 


ed to fignify the moſt important leſſons to 
man; viz. that man and God might yet be 
reconciled ; that the benevolent compaſſion 


of God embraced this reconciliation, while 
his wiſdom and holineſs provided the fit and 
worthy medium of it; in fine, that God 


would not be unpropitious to. the hopes of 
the humble and penitent, and that remiſſion 


and pardon of fins might be pleaded by them 
in the name of his Son. If it be an un- 
ſpeakable comfort, to frail and ſinful man, 
to know that mercy which we all ſtand fo 
much in need of, to have a medium held 


out us, by which we may have accefs to the | 
God whom we have offended; how im- 


portant is it to have a verification, under 
the hand of God, that this tender of mercy 
does indeed proceed from him ; that this 
medium is the one which he hath appoint- 

„ ed. 
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ed.* Had he, who came in the name of 
the Saviour of the world, fallen to the 
grave as other ſufferers do, without any at- 
teſtation after ſuch a triumph of his ene- 
mies, that he was ſtill the beloved of the 
Moſt High ; that he was the offering which 
God was pleaſed to ſurrender to the good 
of our world, the price at which he was 
pleaſed to purchaſe the reconciliation of 
alienated man, and that the death of ſo in- 
eſtimable a perſonage, was an affecting de- 
monſtration of the parental tenderneſs of 
God to our race; ——it might have been 
thought that - Jeſus Chriſt was at length 
diſowned and rejected by that God whoſe 
mercy he proclaimed, and that the reſigna: 
tion of his life was no manifeſtation of this 
mercy : at leaſt, his death being no way 
diſtinguiſhed from the ordinary fate of 
martyrs to truth and virtue, it would have 


* The writer intends nothing more by the term medium, than 
that fincere repentance, that renovation of heart and life, 


which 1s the condition of the divine mercy, tendered to us 
in the Goſpel. 


conveyed 
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conveyed to us no diſtinguiſhed leſſon. It 
would not have proclaimed a more than 
ordinary cauſe under the government of 
God, or that he was a victim in which 
God had a more than ordinary intereſt. But 
the raiſing him from the grave, and with 
the ſame body which had been humbled and 
broken, without fuffering the corruption 
of the grave to reach it, was a ſtriking de- 
parture from the ordinary courſe of pro- 
vidence; it ſignified, if any thing can do, 
that he was no common ſufferer ; that he 
was related, endeared to God, more than 
in the way of human nature; that for no 
common ends God had permitted the ſacri- 
fice of his life; that nothing but an ab- 
horrence of ſin, and a predominant mercy 
to the human race, could have ſuffered ſuch 
a ſcene of ingratitude, violence, and cru- 
elty, to be completed in the perſon of 
him, whom, by his glorious reſurrection, the 


Almighty declared himſelf fo e to 
n in. 


ä EO Say 
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Say then, is it no matter of humble joy 
to us, who know the leſſon of his death, 
that pardon from the throne of God is pro- 
claimed thereby; is it not matter of well- 
grounded joy to be aſſured, by this interpo- 
ſition of heaven in his reſurrection, that the 
victim was ftill eminently dear to God, 
and that the gracious comfort which his 
death proclaims to us 1s true? He, who be- 
lieves in the reſurrection of Jeſus Chriſt, 
can have no doubt of every truth, which 
his death was intended to ſignify. And 
they are truths which are deduced by no 
arbitrary conſtruction of ours; Jeſus Chriſt 
himſelf, whom God redeemed from the 
grave, is the author of this conſtruction; 
the prophets, who had predicted his death, 
intimate the ſame application of it; and his 
apoſtles, whom the ſame God had enabled 
to ſucceed in his miniſtry, confirm the im- 
portant leſſon which his death teaches. 
The benevolent, the propitious, the mer- 
ciful character of God, is the moſt import- 
ant doctrine of religion; it is that which 

1 introduces 
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introduces God to our hearts; which, while 
it is worthy of God, is accommodated to 
human frailty and imperfection; which re- 
pels deſpair, provokes repentance, awakens 
the better ſpirit of man, and leads to that 
true atonement, which it becomes the very 
holineſs of God to accept, and which the 
contemplation of a father, an affectionate, 
forgiving, and merciful father, is ſo fitted 
to produce in the human mind. The glo- 
rious reſurrection of Chriſt is a demonſtra- 
tion to our world, in the moſt critical mo- 
ment, how dear this perſonage was to God; 
and the permitting him to die in our cauſe 
as the laſt finiſhing act of his benevolent 
miſſion, and by his very death to anſwer 
other ſalutary purpoſes of the higheſt mo- 
ment to man, is a demonſtration of the di- 
vine regard, compaſſion, and tenderneſs to 
our race, which comes home to the heart, 
and produces that determinate effect, which 
all the abſtract truth of the Goſpel might 
perhaps have been unequal to. | 
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Without the accumulated evidence which 
Chriſtianity produces of God, in all the 
endearing character of a father, human 
nature would be apt to contemplate God 
with no other ſentiment than awe, perhaps 
with terror. This awful and repelling view 
of God has in every age been the great pa- 
rent of ſuperſtition, and has compelled the 
affrighted ſpirit of man to take refuge in 
her immoral boſom. That it is the tend- 
ency of human nature to fall into this dan- 
gerous error, is witneſſed by the triumph 
of Heatheniſm through a long ſeries of ages; 
and the relapſe of Chriſtians, in defiance of 
the mild and propitious doctrine of the 
Goſpel, into all the gloomy character of 
the Heathen ſuperſtition. The Roman Ca- 
tholic and the Calviniſt do not, cannot love 
God, becauſe God appears in no form of 
grace and love to them. All their affec- 
tionate devotion is rendered to the Virgin, 
to a tutelary Saint, or to Jeſus Chriſt; 
whom they contemplate in the form of hu- 
manity, and with all the weakneſſes and 

| partial 
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partial affections of human nature. To 
their favour they hope to recommend them 
ſelves by other ſervices than what the aw- 
ful ſanctity of the ſupreme Being would 

require; and under their protection they 
ſhelter themſelves from the terrors of the 
Almighty, Nor does the philoſophic infi- 
del appear to acknowledge God under any 
other character; ſo nearly do infidelity and. 
ſuperſtition approach to each other. A moſt: 
celebrated philoſopher of our age and coun- 

try has laid it down as a general poſition, 

that the idea of God is ſo neceſſarily accom- 

panied with awe and terror, as renders it 
impoſſible that he ſhould be the object of 

love to the human mind. In fine, without 
the encouragement which the doctrine and 
the perſon of Jeſus Chriſt afford to us, the 
dejected ſpirit of man would not perhaps be 
able to raiſe its eye up to God as a father; 
nor contemplate in him that moral mercy, 
which is ſo eſſential to all pure, and gene- 


rous, and virtuous, religion. And this 


important view of God is brought home to 
_— 
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our very feeling, when we behold ſo dignified 
a perſonage, and ſo dear to God as Jeſus 
Chriſt was, committed to ſuffering and 
death in our cauſe. The intereſt of man 
with God riſes in proportion to the intereſt 
of Chriſt with God. 


SERMON 


SERMON X. 


ON THE RESURRECTION OF JESUS CHRIST, 


MARE XVI. 6, 


Te. ſeek Jeſus of Nazareth, who was crucified; 
be is riſen, he is not here. 


T N indulging to the view of the divine 

placability and mercy, as inferred from 
the reſurrection of Chriſt, my mind is in- 
ſenſibly led to other reflections, which, with 
a ſincere love of truth, and uſeful truth, I 
lay before you. 


Before Chriſtianity appeared, no religion 
had repreſented God in that lovely view of 
mercy; which, while it is certainly not in- 
conſiſtent with the more venerable perfec- 

tions 
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tions of the Deity, does really the beſt ac- . 
cord with the divine holineſs, becauſe it the 
beſt accords with the whole moral form of 
the human mind. In order therefore to 

produce all the views of God in the diſpen- 
ſation of Chriſtianity, there might be re- 
quired a more exalted mediator than a mere 
man. This might be required in more 
views than we are at preſent capable of en- 
tering into; at leaſt, it becomes not our 

limited knowledge to maintain the contrary 
| Poſition, or to ſay @ priori that the bene- 
ficent ſcheme of Chriſtianity might be 
completely anſwered by the mediation of 
a human being. God, who deſigned the 
form of the human mind, knows beſt 
in what way, and by what means and 
inſtruments, to act upon the mind of man 
with the moſt power and efficacy. The 
human mind alſo does itſelf reply, that the 
more dignified the meſſenger, with the more 
' reverence and ſubmiſſion is the meſſage 
received; and that the commiſſion of Jeſus 
Chriſt is not beneath the dignity of the 


moſt 
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moſt exalted perſonage. But as the com- 
paſſion; and mercy of the Supreme Being is 
the diſtinguiſhing doctrine of the New Teſ- 
tament, which ſeparates it from all other 
ſyſtems of religion, and from which, by its 
application to the human mind, the falu- 
tary effects of the Goſpel muſt be moſt ef- 
fectually derived; it might appear to the 
divine mind to be of great conſequence, 
that this truth ſhould be exhibited in every 
form that addreſſed itſelf to the nature of 
man; in the moſt touching and affecting, 
as well as the moſt ſtriking and convincing 
form. — Now let the appeal be made to the 
human heart: Can any diſplay of the di- 
vine tenderneſs and mercy to our race be 


more touching, be more fitted to ſtir every” 
generous affection in us, than that -God 
ſhould commiſſion a high perſonage from 


the world of ſpirits, on the endearing er- 
rand of effecting our recovery to him? 
Grace is the character of the New-Teſta- 
ment diſpenſation; but then it is a grace 
that wins to holineſs, that puts in motion 


every 
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every moral affection of man. It cannot 
therefore too much lay itſelf out in a vir- 
tuous appeal to the heart. God, in. ſend- 
ing a heavenly meſſenger, has acted up to 
the extent of his own grace, and has con- 
formed the methods of his grace to human 
nature. He was himſelf always reconciled 
to man, and with this reconciled mind he 
ſpared not his beloved Son, if thereby he 
might reconcile and win to himſelf the ali- 
enated heart of man. Whatever part there- 
fore in the ſcheme of our redemption is pe- 
culiarly expreſſive of the divine grace, and 
applies to the better nature of man, ought 
not to be pronounced to be unneceſſary, to 
be ſuperfluous, or to be unworthy of God 
or man. — The New Teſtament does cer- 
tainly ſpeak of Jeſus Chriſt in highly ex- 
alted terms; in terms, that are hardly ap- 
plicable to human nature ; that, without 
very harſh metaphor and figure, cannot be 
reconciled with the idea of a perſon who 
commenced his exiſtence on earth. This 
repreſentation of the perſon of Chriſt is not 

abhorrent 
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abhorrent to the wiſdom and goodneſs of 
God, nor to the beſt diſpoſition of human 
nature, nor to the ſpirit and character of 
the chriſtian religion; it accords with 
them all. The mercy of God is in itſelf 
the lovelieſt attribute of God; but mercy 
in the whole chriſtian ſcheme operates as 
the powerful inſtrument of the divine ho- 
lineſs in ſubduing man to God, in work» 
ing a regeneration of his virtuous will. 
Wiſdom and truth alſo act their full part 
in our redemption ; but grace pleads their 
cauſe with man, and reconciles their ſober 
and dignified maxims to the heart. And 
this grace comes home to every ſenſe and 
feeling, when, in the Miniſter of our re- 
demption, we behold a rank and character 
above our kind, If Scripture really ſuggeſts 
the idea of this ſuperior rank and character, 
the human mind rejoices to meet it, and 
the application is unavoidable. The more 
exalced is the mediating perſonage, and the 
more dear to God, in the more endearing 
view does it exhibit the condeſcending good- 
neſs of God; the more touching picture 
| does 


S 
. 
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does it exhibit of God as our true Father, 
Our ſenſe of the intereſt which we have 
with God does and muſt riſe in proportion 
to the dignity and intereſt of the meſſenger, 
With this view of the Mediator, the 
whole New Teſtament appears to be one 
harmonious ſyſtem ; we enter into all its 
modes of expreſſion ; we ſee how the re- 
conciliation, the regeneration, the ſancti- 
fication of man, are ſpecially produced by 
the death and blood of Chriſt ; we perceive 
the high price at which God has redeemed 
us, the invaluable ranſom in his precious 
blood, which was paid for us; and the lan- 
guage of the apoſtles appears to be no over- 
ſtrained and harſh imagery, but the natu- 
rally ardent expreſſion of gratitude and af- 
fection, the natural alluſion to the promi- 
nent facts and circumſtances which excited 
their higheſt gratitude and affection.— If 
we are wrong in applying this ſuppoſed 
character of our Lord, as a very endearing 
argument of the divine love, and a peculiaf 
motive to an affectionate and dutiful re- 
ception of the meſſenger, we are at leaſt 
vindicated 
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vindicated by the general reaſoning of Jeſus 
- Chriſt himſelf. In his parable of the Vine- 
yard and the Huſbandmen, he repreſents 
the Lord of the vineyard as ſending at laſt 
his Son and Heir. Ordinary meſſengers 
had been rejected; he hoped that they 
would reverence his Son. Jeſus Chriſt in 
this parable adopts the ſame ſentiments of 
what would be wiſe in God, and what would 
be fitted to a& with power on the human 
mind, that I have ſuppoſed in the whole of 
my preſent argument. | 
With this digreſſion, if indeed it be a di- 
greſſion, let us return to the general object 
in view, the notice of thoſe uſeful leſſons, 
which we may infer from the reſurrection 
of our Lord,* 


All that the author here intends is to repell thoſe ar- 
guments ex ab/urdo, which the advocates of the Socinian 
ſcheme are pleaſed to ſuppoſe to be ſo formidable an ob- 
jection to the pre-exiſtence of our Lord; and to ſhew that 
there are no reaſons of | antecedent fitneſs and propriety, 
whether we contemplate God or man, why we ſhould re» 
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In addition to what has already been in- 
ferred as the leſſon of this important fact, — 
The reſurrection of Jeſus Chriſt is a joy- 
ful proof of a God of righteouſneſs it is 


an 
je the doctrine of a pre-exiſtence, if this doctrine be the 
firſt and moſt obvious interpretation of Scripture. 

It is acknowledged perhaps by all, that the language of 
the New Teſtament, in its plain and literal conſtruction, is 
moſt agreeable to the doctrine of a pre-exiſtent Being, 
ſent into our world in the perſon of Jeſus Chriſt. Now 
the firſt inducement to the adoption of the Socinian 
ſcheme, is a preſuppoſed idea that ſuch a perſonage is un- 

neceſſary, and therefore cold not proceed from God. 

Thus prepoſſeſſed, a ſecondary interpretation of the lan- 

guage is recurred to. The author does not ſay, that this 

ſecondary interpretation is inadmiſſible; he thinks that 

Chriſtianity ſtands upon exceedingly good grounds with 

either interpretation; but the former more meets his 

own mind, more harmonizes with his beſt conceptions 

both of God and man. He concludes therefore, that if 
the plan of divine wiſdom be, on the former ſuppoſition, | 
more worthy of God, more conſonant to the ſpirit of the 
Goſpel, and more adapted to the form of the human 
mind, there appear to be no wiſe reaſons for departing 
from the plain and more obvious interpretation of the lan- 
guage of the New Teſtament. 

The Socinian ſcheme, as oppoſed to Athanaſianiſm, 
that monſtrous impoſition of human wickedneſs on hu- 
man weakneſs, appears in a very reſpectable light. In 
this conteſt the victory is eaſily won; here Sgcinianiſm 

feels, 
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an evidence to the ſenſes of men of that 


reward, which righteouſneſs may promiſe 


to itſelf from the Being who delights there- 
in. The conſolation of human fears, and 
the encouragement of reviving goodneſs, is 
derived from the mercy and placability of 
God; but of all the valuable uſes of this 
important fact, if I could allow myſelf to 
diſtinguiſh any one as peculiarly rejoicing 
to a virtuous and good mind, as ſubliming 
the ſpirit of virtue, and raiſing it above the 
world ; this I ſhould lay my hands on, as 


dear to his heart, and a ſingular exhibition 
of the divine grace to man, Without ſuch 


a clear and undoubted hope in God, what a 
diſcouraging world is this to all who love 
the ways of fair ſimplicity, of equal juſtice, 
of kind-hearted friendſhip, and free libera- 
lity, and mild compaſſion in their commerce 


feels its advantage, and is proud of expoſing its dejected 

| foe. I hope that I love truth, and have honeſtly ſought 
it; but I hayt never yet diſcovered in proper Socinianiſm 

one diſtinguiſhed feature of wiſdom, or grace, or excel · 


lex ce, as oppoſed to a tempered Arianiſm. 
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with men. Alas! even with all our hopes, 
the world affords but an affecting view to 
him, who enters not into its corruptions; 
who, with all the feelings of one that muſt 
act his part therein, looks upon its dark 
and troubled face. I could employ all my 
time in delineating the ungrateful picture; 
ſomething ſoftened indeed by the humane 
and moral ſpirit of our religion, but in 
little proportion to what ſuch a religion 
might have been expected to effect. Well 
may ſuch a religion diſclaim this world, 
though it be addreſſed to the inhabitants of 
it and find its firſt ſubjects therein; but that, 
which has been, is, and J fear ever will be, 
the prevailing ſpirit of this world, cannot 
mix with the ſpirit of Chriſtianity. This 
unnatural union has indeed been attempted, 
too often attempted ; but fatal has the iſſue 
always been, the utter debaſement of the 
religion itſelf ; and, as the conſequence of 
ſo unnatural an alliance, eſtabliſhing the 
reign of a more horrible darkneſs and wick- 
edneſs than the world would of itſelf have 


inclined 
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inclined to. Thus thought our Low him 
ſelf; and therefore, in a ſpiritual ſenſe, he 
calls his diſciples out of this world; as that 
character, which intitles them to be his, 
could enter with no paſſion into its inte- 
reſts, and muſt fy with abhorrence from its 
vices. 
Indeed, to a mind polecſed with virtu- 
ous ſentiments, longing for peace and love, 
and caſting its eye on the ſcenes of diſor- 
der, riot, injuſtice, fraud, violence, op- 
preflion, and cruelty, which are ever act- 
ing on this ſtage; how natural to cry out, 
* Who will ſhew me the harbour where my 
* offended and dejected ſpirit may find re- 
© poſe. Oh! that one of thoſe departed 
* ſouls, who have ſuffered in a good cauſe, 
* who have reſiſted the proud inſolence of 
corruption, and preſerved themſelves from 
the defilements of the world, would break 
© the ſilence of the grave; and tell me, from 
his own experience, that there is a God 
© who looks not with unconcern on the 
« perverſeneſs of men; who conſigns not 
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to oblivion his few faithful friends, but re- 
© wards the faithful, the virtuous, the un- 
* corrupted part which they have acted, in 
© a better world; in a world prepared for 
© and accommodated to thoſe, who in a 
trying ſtation have proved their fitneſs for 
© it, To the everlaſting joy and triumph 
of virtue, the grave has ſpoken this glorious 
truth; there is ſuch a God; and the moſt 
diſtinguiſhed of virtuous ſufferers diſplayed, 
in his own perſon, the reward which awaits: 
the ſteady adherent of virtue in the world 
beyond. Becauſe he loved righteouſneſs 
and hated iniquity, becauſe he gave him- 
ſelf for the ſins of men, and to reſtore the 
loſt empire of truth, piety, and goodneſs, 
endured the croſs, and the ſhame thereof; 
therefore has his God raiſed him in glory 
from the grave, ſhewn him in his triumph- 
ant eſtate to his dejected bur ſtill faithful 
_ followers, and in his example proclaimed 
to our world that encouragement, which 
deſponding afflicted virtue ſighs for. 
Welcome 
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Welcome it then, ye ſons of truth, of 
integrity, of peace, of benevolence, and 
pure religion! Ve are no longer expoſed on 
a a troubled ſea, the unfriended buffet of op- 
poſing winds and waves. The ſtorm may 
rage, but a harbour is in view: your Leader 
directs your way: he has meaſured the 
ſame courſe, and through the ſame diffi- 
culties has reached his deſerved reward. 
The fame God, who bleſſed him, preſides 
over you in all your conflicts and dangers ; 
he waits only the ſame well-principled per- 
ſeverance in the part which he has aſſigned 
to you ; the ſame unbroken faith, the ſame 
affectionate truſt in him, to reward it with 
the ſame liberality. : 

O our God, we thank thee for this con- 
deſcenſion to our weakneſſes and fears. 
Animated by this example of thy love of 
righteouſneſs, we will not be diſmayed by 
the oppoſition and diſcouragements of this 
world. We will look with more compla- 
cence on on its ruffled ſcene ; it is the world 
wherein thy wiſdom and benevolence have 
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been pleaſed to appoint our preſent being; 
it 15 our place of trial, not of reward; and 
it is thine to call us hence, when our part 
herein is acted; thy will be done. We 
thank thee for the ſpirit thou haſt given us; 
for every virtuous affection of our ſouls; 
for the ample diſcovery, which, by this glo- 
rified Redeemer of fallen man, thou haſt 
made of the things that thou art pleaſed 
with; for the example of his life, of his 
death, of his reſurrection from the grave, 
of his exaltation to the world of reward and 
bleſſedneſs. Aſſiſt us to ſupport the cha- 
racter of his diſciples, of his followers; to 
preſerve ourſelves unſpotted from the world; 
to cultivate thy holy image; to profit by all 
the inſtruction and example of our guide: 
aſſiſt us to meet temptation; to bear away 
the victory, however hardly earned, from 
ourſelves, and from all our enemies: aſſiſt 
- us, O our God, to do this; and drop the 
curtain when thou pleaſeſt. 

After this, what other uſes does the re- 
ſurrection of Chriſt miniſter to us, which 


can 
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can deſerve our attention? Indeed, what- 
ever remaining inſtructions may yet be de- 
rived from it, are but diſtinct views or 
branches of this general doctrine; of the 
moral providence of God, and a righteous 
retribution, which we have ſeen to be fo 
illuſtriouſſy inculcated thereby. Of this 
_ claſs is the revelation of another world. 
Jeſus Chriſt in his own perſon exhibited 
to the eyes of men the reality of that great 
doctrine, the reſurrection from the grave; 
a doctrine, fo eſſentially interwoven with 
his whole religion, and giving force and ef- 
ficacy to all his commands. Death is in 
truth an awful ſpectacle to uninſtructed 
and unſupported nature; in every trophy 
of this great deſtroyer we behold the me- 
lancholy rum of a noble building, the fad 
preſage of what we ourſelves muſt ſubmit 
to. Nature is ſhocked at the view, and 
turns away its eye as from a ſcene horrible 
to all its feelings. To think that this beau- 
tiful, this elegant and commodious fabric 
muſt ceaſe to be animated, muſt be toſſed 


away 
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away from the face of the world as a 
thing offenſive to its ſurviving fellows, 
and after becoming a maſs of foul cor- 
ruption be returned to and loſt in the 
womb of its parent earth; to fear leſt its 
finer inhabitant ſhould ſhare the ſame 
deſtruction, and with all its wonderful 
powers periſh in the violent conflict; nor ever 
again know itſelf, but be committed to 
_ everlaſting ſilence and oblivion, as though 
it had not been, nor formed one pleaſing 
connection in the univerſe of God. Oh 
death! it is no little effort to bear up 
againſt the terrors of thy approach; to 
meet thee, without being utterly thrown 
down. | | 
To conquer this laſt arid worſt-looking 
enemy of our kind, is the nobleſt triumph 
of our religion, Yes! it is to Jeſus Chriſt, 
who hath led captivity captive, and bound 
death in chains; it is to Jeſus Chriſt we 
owe it, that even in the moment of our 
loweſt humiliation, when we lie proſtrate 
before his power, we can aſk this inſult- 
SR. ing 
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ing foe, whe; is now thy ſting? Oh grave, 
where is thy victory? — Thanks be to thee, 


thou merciful Father of thy creatures, that 


thou haſt granted to weak trembling man, 
the victory over this fell deſtroyer, through 


the triumph of our glorious Leader! No 
reaſonings from thy nature and government, 
or from the unequal diſtributions of this 
life, though glorious aids to ſo reviving a 
hope, could come with full comfort to our 


anxious ſouls which ſhudder at the thought 
of diſſolution. There needed an example 
of one, who having taſted death, exhibited 
the renewal of life to the eyes and ſenſes: of 
men, in order to bring this intereſting 


truth, which the foul of man clings to, 
home to his inmoſt feelings, and diſpel every 


miſgiving apprehenſion. This deſiredexample 


was exhibited in the perſon. of Jeſus Chriſt: 
it is no longer thought a thing incredible, that 


God ſhould raiſe the dead, or that it ſnould 
be a grace beyond the intention of his pro- 


vidence to man. The dead was raiſed; and 


expreſly, 
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expreſly, as the promiſe, as the firſt fruit 
of that reſurrection, which awaits us all. 
Then welcome death in whatever form: 
it cannot come in a more awful form than 
it preſented itſelf to the Redeemer of the 
world. But, awful as it was, what compa- 
riſon can be made between the ſufferings of 
this preſent life and the glorious exaltation 
of our Leader. However it may ſeem fit to 
thee, thou wiſe Arbiter of the univerſe, to 
try us, let us meekly ſubmit to thy will; 
ſtill rejoicing that our Redeemer liveth, and 
that the fetters, which through thy power 
he brake aſunder, cannot withhold us from 
the bounty of our God. | 
Let us pauſe under theſe reflections, and 
diſpoſe our minds to receive their beſt im- 
preſſion, 
How perfect in every view is the ſcheme 
of our religion! how worthy of God, and 
accommodated to all the juſt wiſhes of his 
creature, man | how ſatisfactory is the evi- 
dence of its truths ! how ſalutary are theſe 
truths; how conducive to ſanctity and 


goodneſs ; 
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goodneſs; how rejoicing to ſanctity and 


eine, when acquired! 
E xult not then, ye worldly ſouls, whe can 
ſee nothing great but in what is temporal ; 


who. laugh at the idea of a crucified Sa- 


viour, and deride a kingdom which reſerves 


its diſplays of triumph to the inviſible 


world. Though deferred, this kingdom 
will come, in all the majeſty of power; and 
kings and conquerors, thoſe idols of your 
fooliſh adoration, ſhall bow to its decrees. 
The merit, which you now deride, ſhall be 
the only recommendation to its favour; and 
affronted, perſecuted virtue, ſhall lift her 
head up under its ſmiles, and, in a world 
well fitted to her reward, enjoy * day of 
triumph. 


With ſuch a crown in view, it is how= 
ever fit that we ſhould win it, before we 
wear it. Let us not then murmur. at = 


trial which God may appoint us here; 
envy the ſhort-lived proſperity of — 
who purſue the fading glories of this tran- 


ſitory ſtate, : end oy + it with unpitying ſe-⸗ 
verity 
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verity over thoſe who enter not into their 
low-minded views. Oppoſed to the pro- 
ſpects of a chriſtian, the ſons of this world 
are the true objects of pity ; while the un- 
deviating friend of truth, of piety and vir- 
tue, has made a wiſe and prudent choice, 
which ſhall gloriouſly approve itſelf in the 
day of univerſal trial. Set before this hope, 
the little differences of this little pittance of 
_ exiſtence are abſolutely . nothing; its un- 
evenneſſes are ſmoothed, and all its difficul. 
ties are incentives only to a virtuous mag- 
nanimity. We thank thee, God, that thou 
haſt kindled this glorious hope in our bo- 
ſoms, as a natural inftint; and that thou 
haſt confirmed it by the example of him, 
whom, for the inſtruction and encourage- 
ment of thy creatures, thou haſt raiſed 
from the grave; whom thou haſt appointed 
as the conductor of all virtuous ſpirits to 
life, to glory, and to happineſs. 
I ſhall conclude with this excellent medi- 


tation of a very excellent man. 
: Why 


RY 
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© Why ſhould I ſeek the living among 
© the dead? My Lord is not here, he is 
* riſen, and gone back to the Father; net- 
ther is my happineſs here. And why 
then ſhould my heart be, where I cannot 
© hope to find my Saviour, nor my felicity? 
© It is in yonder world that my Redeemer 
* hath his abode; there are the ſpirits of 
« juſt men made perfect; there God unveils 
© his glorious face; there my ſoul hopes to 
© have its manſion after death; and thither 
* at the reſurrection, my body will natu- 
[ rally aſcend. Where then, but in that 
« happy glorious world ſhould my beſt af- 
* fections dwell? Oh! let me not he a 
* ſtranger to the thoughts of heaven! 
While I ſojourn in this vale of tears, this 
often unequal, wretched and ſinful world, 
* let me be longing and preparing for my 
+ heavenly home, where all tears ſhall be 
* wiped away from my eyes, the light of 
life break in upon them, and peace, and 


F nenne, and joy, ſhall be my portion 
for ever. 


SERMON 


SERMON XI. 


THE HISTORY AND CHARACTER OF JUDAS, 


MATT, xxvII. 3, 4, 5. 


Then Judas, who bad 1905 hi m, n be 
aw that he was condemned, repented bim- 


elf. and brought again the thirty pieces of 25 


Alber to the be) Chief Prieſts and Elders; Jay- 
ing, 1 7 finned, in that I have betrayed 
the innocent blood. And they ſaid, what 1s 

_ that to us? See thou to that. And he ca 
down the pieces of filver i in the temple, and 

departed, and went and hanged himſelf. . 5 


WICKED and wretched man! to 
be at once the diſciple, the confi- 


dant, and the betrayer of thy Lord and 
. Maſter! by one atrocious deed to become 
abandoned of God, deteſted by man, and 


an inſupportable burthen to thyſelf! Hob- | 
Vor. I. R 


rible, 
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rible, and yet affecting is thy ſtory! every 
_ generous heart revolts at thy treachery, and 
glows with indignation; yet humanity re- 
lents, and feels ſome compaſſionate move- 
ment towards thee on the * dreadful cloſe 
of thy life. 
| Theſe ſentiments cannot be ſingular, 
They muſt be excited in almoſt every breaſt 
by the crimes and end of this ſon of per- 
dition. His guilt indeed was great to ex- 
| ceſs; it was peculiarly marked with thoſe 
aggravations of guilt, which the generoſity 
of the. human heart is the moſt ſhocked 
with. Perfidy is in every inſtance and de- 
gree of it deteſtable to man; but the per- 
fidy of Judas is accumulated with reproach, 
and execrable beyond example. It was per- 
fidy under the maſk of friendſhip ; perfidy 
with a full conviction of the innocence and 
worth that was betrayed; perfidy height- 
ened by hypocriſy and ingratitude; perfidy 
ſpringing from the vileſt ſource, a ſordid 
covetouſneſs; perfidy in a cauſe peculiarly 
| facred to truth, to virtue, and religion, to 


„ all 
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all that can be conceived to be great and - 
good under heaven ; perfidy to a Maſter, in 
whom he had beheld every quality that 
could inſpire veneration, every virtue that 
could endear and win upon the beſt affec- 
tions of man. From ſuch a motive, to per- 
petrate ſo black a deed, deſerves that ever- 

laſting abhorrence in which the name of 
| Judas is held. Yet ſuch is the make of the 
human heart, that when the eye is diverted 
from the crime to the wretchedneſs of the 


criminal, pity will infinuate itſelf, and drop 


a well-meant though unavailing tear over 
the fate of this unhappy man. 

But to ourſelves theſe. mixed emotions 
are not unavailing. The villain inſtructs, 
as well as the good man; and it is not 
without its uſe to poſterity, that ſuch ex- 
amples are held up to its view; examples, 
which are ſo fitted to touch and intereſt, 
to call forth, from the deepeſt cell of the 
breaſt, every honeſt, ingenuous, and vir- 
tuous feeling. The character of Judas alſo 
Uuſtrates the cauſe of Chriſtianity, and 


* = bears 
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bears no inconſiderable teſtimony to its 
truth, or at leaſt to its excellence and worth. 
Yet the friend and the enemy of revelation 
appear to have paſſed it by with equal in- 
attention, though leſs important parts 
have excited the favourable notice of the 
former, and leſs exceptionable .parts the 
reprehenſion of the latter. For, beſides the 
'uſes to which I have already obſerved that 
the character and conduct of Judas may be 
applied, there are difficulties in the firſt 
view of it; and, as the hiſtory of this traitor 
is generally accepted, difficulties which ought 
to be repelled if Chriſttanity ſhall be found to 
have no proper concern with them. I ſhall 
need therefore no father apology for addreſ- 
fing you on the character and conduct of a 
man, who acted ſo conſpicuous, though de- 
teſtable, a part in the hiſtory of our Lord. 
Lt us, firſt, collect into one view the 
few materials which compoſe the 8 887 of 
this falſe diſciple. 
It is-not eaſy to ſay, from what mo- 
tives our Lord made choice of his diſciples, 
| but 
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but it is probable, that an inclination to 
their Lord firſt manifeſted itſelf on their 
part; and as a temporal Meſſiah was the 
favourite hope of the whole Jewiſh nation 

and for a long time obſtinately poſſeſſed the 
minds of the apoſtles themſelves, it will 
not be wondered that ſuch an one as Ju- 
das, ſtimulated by no other than a worldly 
motive, ſhould infinuate himſelf into an 
office, for which he was certainly unfitted, 

and moſt probably had never any rea] 0 
clination. Choſen he was however, did 
attend upon, and aſſiſt our Lord in his mi- 
niſtry, and appears to have been admitted 
to equal familiarity and confidence with the 
reſt of the twelve. He 1s enumerated a- 
mong the twelve, whom Jeſus choſe out of 
his more numerous diſciples, and whom 
himſelf diſtinguiſhed by the name of a- 
poſtles. He is again expreſſly named, when 
Jeſus ſent them forth to preach the goſpel, 
and endowed them with extraordinary pow- 
ers, as the credentials of thejr divine com- 
miſſion, It is ſome time before our Saviour 
R3 diſcovers 
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diſeovers a ſuſpicion of the fidelity of any 
of his diſciples ; not, according to the teſti- 
mony of John who gives the firſt inti- 
mations of it, until the doctrines and 
miracles of Jeſus had ſpread his fame 
throughout all Judea, excited the attention 
of the people, and ſtirred up the envy and 
malice of the rulers. In one of his public 
diſcourſes, when, through a miſapprehenſion 
of his meaning, many of his followers, of- 
fended at the ſeeming harſhneſs of his doc- 
trine, turned their back, and followed him 
no more; Jeſus, addreſſing himſelf to the 
twelve, ſaid, Vill ye alſo leave me? He re- 
ceives the vows of their unſhaken fidelity, 
but replies, Have I not choſen you twelve, and 
one of you is a devil? This the hiſtorian il- 
luſtrates by obſerving, that he ſpake of Ju- 
das Iſcariot, for it was he that ſhould be- 
tray him, being one of the twelve. 

In one reſpect, this diſciple was diſtin- 
guiſhed by a, particular office or truſt, not, 
perhaps, ill-Iuited to the turn of his mind; 
the little wealth which belonged to this lit- 

= 3 tle 
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tle ſociety being committed to his charge, 
and the diſburſements for their common 
wants or charitable benefactions iſſuing 
through his hands. This, at leaſt, appears 
to be what is meant by his bearing the bag 
or purſe; and the ſame apoſtle, who has 
acquainted us with this circumſtance, teſ- 
tifies, that this charge had not been very 
faithfully executed by him; for, the ſiſter 
of Lazarus, in the overflow of her grateful 
affection, having, according to the cuſtom 
of the antients, anointed the feet of Jeſus 
with ſome very coſtly perfumes, Judas re- 
| bukes the action from a pretence of com- 
| Paſſionate providence for the poor; but, 
ſays the Evangeliſt, it was, not that be cared 

fer the poor, but becauſe be was à thief, and 
had the bag. The hiſtorian, therefore, di- 
rectly charges him with the betraying of his 
truſt, and infers from thence, that he luſt- 
ed after the purchaſe of this valuable oint- 
ment, only as the prey of his future diſho- 
neſty, Whether it be that his character 
became ſuſpected, which from the prece- 
| R 4 ding 
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ding teſtimony of his fellow-apoſtle is exceed- 
ingly probable; or, that he now deſpaired 
to reap thoſe mercenary advantages from his 
adherence to Jeſus Chriſt, which he at firſt 
had promiſed himſelf, or that both cauſes 
concurred to awaken all the traitor in him; 
this, at leaſt, 1s certain, that he ſhortly af- 
ter introduced himſelf to the chief prieſts 
and rulers of the Jews, who were too ready 
to receive any infamous propoſals which 
might facilitate their long-meditated malice 
againſt the life of a perſon, whole ſuperior 
virtues and reputation were a continual tor- 
ment to them. 

Judas engages to betray his Maſter inta 
their hands, and receives from his employ- 
ers the hire of his villany, This iniqui- 
tous contract being made, he returns to his 
Lord, who then, for the firſt time, diſco- 
vers his knowledge of the perſon of his 
betrayer. On the near approach of his laſt 
ſufferings, he was troubled in ſpirit, and 
repeating his former declaration, that one 
of the twelve, who then fat at ſupper with 

him, 
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him, ſhould betray him; John, who lean- 


ed on his Maſter's boſom, intreating to 


know which of them ſhould act this de- 
teſted part, he gives him a mark by which 
the individual traitor ſhould be known ; he 
it is, ſays he, to whom I fhall give the ſop, 
when I have dipped it; and immediately gi- 
ving the ſop, he addreſſes himſelf. to this 
wretched, wicked man, and bids him ex- 
ecute quickly what he had purpoſed in his 
breaſt. The guilty wretch retires from the 
penetrating eye of his Maſter, and ſtimu- 
lated, perhaps, by this diſcovery of his 
traiterous intentions, haſtens the execution 
of them ; he quits, for ever, the ſociety, 
into which he ought never to have entered, 
receives from the chief prieſts a band of 
| ſoldiers, and returning to the well-known 
retirement of his Lord, delivers him, under 
the ſecurity of night, into the hands of his 
malicious enemies. While theſe are car- 
rying on the mock appearance of a trial, 

and every thing is haſtening to the death of 
the victim; the conſcience of the traitor 
reſumes 
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reſumes its ſuſpended empire of his mind, 
repentance of the accurſed part which he 
had acted turns upon him, he hurrizs into 
the preſence of the chief prieſts, avows the 
innocence of his Lord, proclaims his own 
baſeneſs; but, meeting with no ſympathetic 
compunctions. in thoſe more hardened 
. monſters, he caſts down with indignation 
before them the ſordid hire of his wick- 
edneſs, and, flying. from them, makes a 
vain effort to fly from himſelf. In the deſ- 
perate agony of his mind, he takes the laſt 
ſep of inſuportable guilt, by laying violent 


hands upon his life.“ 


Such 


The author cannot ſuffer this ſermon to go into the world 
without acknowledging an error into which our verſion of 
the New Teſtament has led him. This ſermon, which was 
compoſed twenty years ago, was publiſhed in -part in the 
Theological Repoſitory in the year 1771, under the fig- 
nature of Eraſtus. During the whole period from that 
time nearly to the preſent day, the author entertained no 
other idea than that Judas had deſtroyed himſelf. But in a 
very late converſation with his ingenious friend Mr, Gilbert 
Wakefield, he has been fully convinced that our tranſlation 
is erroneous, and that Judas died of a ſuffocation from EX= 


ceſſive 
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Such is the hiſtory of Judas, his unhap- 
py life, and unhappy end, as recorded by 
his fellow-apoſtles. Let us now take a 
critical view of it, and ſee whether the ene- - 
my or the friend of chriſtianity may-moſt 
avail himſelf of it. 

It is generally preſumed, that the trea- 
chery of Judas is one of thoſe facts in the 
life of Chriſt, which, being foreknown by 
God, was revealed to the Jewiſh nation, 


amongſt the other diſcoveries of the pro- 
miſed Meſſiah ; and this opinion is found- 


ceſſive anguiſh of mind, attended with a violent affection of 
the inteſtines, Mr. Wakefield has unanſwerably ſhewn in 
his excellent Commentary on Matthew, that the'Greek origi- 
nal admits of this conſtruQion, and this conſtruction alone 
reconciles the account of Matthew with that of Luke in the 
Aas. | | 

The author has not new-modelled his ſermon to this cor- 
rection, partly becauſe it was communicated too late to have 
been eaſily done, but principally becauſe this different view 
of Judas“ unhappy end no way affects the reaſoning or the 
reflections in the ſermon, unleſs at the very cloſe of the diſ- 
courſe, where the reflections on ſuicide may be received as 
adapted to the common notion, or as independent on the- 
hiſtory of leu altogether. 


ed 
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ed upon ſuppoſed predictions of the traitor, 
long before the important ſcene of human 
redemption was diſplayed; as well as on the 
knowledge which Jeſus Chriſt himſelf diſ- 
covered of this afflicting circumſtance, after 
he had commenced his miniſtry, and while 
this betrayer was numbered amongſt his 
Aclect diſciples, and was certainly ſuppoſed 
to be equally faithful and attached to him 
with any of the twelve. Suppoſing this 
opinion, therefore, to be juſtly founded, it 
may be aſked by the enemies of revelation, 
if the character of God be herein repreſent- 
ed, agreeably to his wiſdom and to his 
goodneſs? Was it fitting to the divine wiſ- 
dom, to deſign the admifſion of ſo unwor- 
thy an aſſociate, in ſo good a cauſe? Does 
the part of Judas appear to be any way ne- 
ceſſary to the ſcheme of human redemption ; 

and, if neceſſary, did the foreknowledge of 
God influence the heart, and determine the 
conduct of this unhappy man? Muſt the 
integrity, the life, the happineſs here and 

perhaps hereafter, of one amongſt the rea- 
bY ſonable 
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fonable and moral creatures of God, be ſa- 
erificed, by his all-controuling power, to 
the cauſe in which his Son was engaged? 
Theſe are queſtions of ſome importance, 
and which, if no ſatisfactory anſwer can 
be given thereto, may be thought to reflect, 
not on the moral character of providence, 
for this is ſuppoſed to be without ſpot or 
blemiſh; but on the pretenſions of the 
chriſtian religion, which, deriving itſelf im- 
mediately from God, can yet repreſent God 
in a view ſo oppoſite to the truth and per- 
fection of his charaQter.—But the whole 
force of them reſts on the ſuppoſition, that 
the part, which Judas would act, was pre- 
dicted before Judas or his Maſter made their 
appearance on this ſtage of human life, and, 
therefore, muſt have been foreſeen in all its 
, circumſtances by that Being, from whom 
the prediction proceeded. This 1s general- 
ly ſuppoſed, and I confeſs myſelf to have 
been poſſeſſed with the ſame notion, before 
I had examined the evidences, which alone 
can authorize the opinion. But, on con- 


ſulting 
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ſulting the ſacred prophecies, I find nothing 
which carries a ſufficient reer of this 
ſuppoſed prediction. 

St. Peter, in his ſpeech to his 7h 
apoſtles recommending the choice of a ſuc- 
ceſſor to Judas, refers to two paſlages in 
the book of Pſalms, as applicable to the 
fate of that falſe diſciple ; but they have no 
more application to him, than moſt of the 
warm and angry imprecations of David 
againſt his enemies have. They are ſimply 
as follows, Let their habitation, viz. that 
of his enemies, be deſolate, and let another 
take bis place; a deſcription ſo exceedingly 
imperfect and indefinite, that no one can 
ſuppoſe St. Peter to have meant any more 
than, in the words of David, to ſpeak his 
ſentiments concerning Judas and the va- 
cancy which his crime had made in the 
number of the apoſtles. _ | 

The reference which the evangeliſt Mat- 
thew makes to a paſſage in the prophecies 
of Zechariah, will, perhaps, be thought 
ſomething more to the purpoſe. When 

| Judas, 
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Judas, in the agony of repentance, had 
thrown back to his vile employers the pur- 
chaſe of his treachery, the tender-hearted 
prieſts, conſidering that it was the hire of 
blood, would not return the thirty pieces 
of ſilver into the treaſury of the temple, but 
bought therewith the potter's field, as 4 
place of burial for ſtrangers. On which 
fact the Evangeliſt remarks, Then was ful- 
filled that-which was ſpoken by Jeremy the 
prophet, but it ſhould have been written Ze- 
chariab, for in the 11th chapter of that 
prophet are the words alluded to. The 
paſſage is thus quoted by Matthew, And 
they, viz. the chief prieſts, took the thirty 
pieces of ſilver, the price of him that was Va- 
lued, whom they of the children of Iſrael did 
walue, and gave them fer the potter's field, as 
the Lord appointed me. But the words dif- 
fer conſiderably in the original; Zechariah, 
ſpeaking of himſelf, ſays, I ſaid unto them, 
v1z. to the people of Iſrael, If ye think good, 
give me my price, and if not, forbear ; ſo they 
weighed for me thirty pieces of filver, and the 
Lord 
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Lord ſaid unto me, Caſt it unto the potter, a 
goodly price that I was prized at of them ; and 
T took the thirty pieces of filver,” and caſt them 
to the potter in tbe bouſe of the Lord. Now 
here is no mention of the field, or of any 
purchaſe at all being made with the-money, 
nor are they the rulers of Iſrael who make 
application of it, but the prophet himſelf. 
Moreover, in the whole chapter, of 
which theſe words are a part, it is difficult 
to make out any ſtrict alluſion to the per- 
Jon. or hiſtory of Jeſus Chriſt, but only a 
repreſentation of the ingratitude of the 
Jewiſh nation to their beſt benefadtors, and 
of thoſe miſeries which this ;ingratitude 
would entail upon them as its deſerved pu- 
niſnment. After having repreſented their 
deſolate eſtate, the prophet is ordered by 
|  Godto feed the flock of the ſlaughter; when, 
alluding to the hire of a ſhepherd, he de- 
mands the price which they were willing to 
give for his ſervices; but ſo paltry a ſum as 
thirty pieces being given, the Lord, as re- 
ſenting their mean and ungrateful parſi- 
mony, 
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mony, bids him throw back the goodly 


price at which he was prized of them. 


This ſeems to be all that can fairly be 
collected from the paſſage ; while, if it had 
really been intended as a prediction of that 
event which followed the repentance of 
Judas, and if by the prophet Zechariah, in 
the character of a ſhepherd, we muſt un- 
derſtand the great Shepherd . Jeſus Chriſt, 
and by throwing the filver to the potter, 
the purchaſe of the potter's field; yet we 
muſt confeſs, that the indignant return of 
the money ſhould not have been repreſent- 
ed as the act of the prophet himſelf ; much 
leſs the application of the- money for the 
purchaſe of the potter's field, as his act; 
but the act of thoſe from whom it bad : 
been received, and to hom It was re- 
turned. 

In fine, there is nothing applicable, i in the 
paſſage, to the fact of which it is the ſup- 
poſed prediction, unleſs that the preciſe _ 

ſum of thirty pieces of ſilver, and the word 


potter, are ſpoken of in both. But, ſaving 
Vor. I. 88 8 | ©- hi 
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the co-incidence of theſe two circumſtances, 
no explication of the prophet's words can 
render them 2t all deſcriptive of the tranſ- 


action in Matthew. In the former, there 


is no traitor exhibited, no hire of any vil- 
lany received or returned, but the inade- 
quate reward of a moſt virtuous and bene- 
volent ſervice, and there is an utter con- 
fuſion of perſons in the prefiguration of the 
hiſtory and the hiſtory itſelf. He, there- 
fore, who, from a too ſcrupulous regard 
to what he thinks the ſentiment of the 
apoſtle, will ſtill inſiſt upon the prophetic 
application of the paſſage, may, I think, 
with almoſt equal eaſe and propriety, de- 
duce a prophecy of any fact from any page 
of any author. But it is more candid (and 
ſurely candour is due in the interpretation 
of every well-meaning author) to ſuppoſe, 
that St. Matthew meant to conſider the 
words of Zechariah, only as bearing ſome 


alluſion to the fact which he was then re- 


citing ; at leaſt, if he intended to apply 
them in a more important view, it will not 


be 
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beeaſy to excuſe in theevangeliſt the liberty he 
has taken of altering ſo materially the words 
and purport of the ſuppoſed prophecy.“ Nor 
in this conſtruction am I without the coun- 
tenance of the moſt ſenſible and liberal 
commentators, who generally agree that 
many applications of the language of the 
Old Teſtament to the events of the New, 
are thus to be underſtood, | 
I can find but one inſtance where our Sa- 
viour himſelf refers to the language of the 
Old Teſtament, as illuſtrated by the trea- 
chery of Judas. In his laſt converſation 
with his diſciples, he abruptly diverts from 
the ſtyle of inſtruction, and ſays, I ſpeak 
not of you all; I know whom I have choſen ; 
but, that the ſcripture may be fulfilled, He, 
that eateth bread with me, bath lift up his beel 
againſt me. Now it cannot, methinks, be 
imagined by any one, that our Lord in- 
tended any thing farther by this reference, 
than to obſerve, that the ſame afflicting cir- 
| _* Merely as an alluſion to a paſſage in a reſpected author, 
the liberty is innocent; as a ſerious appeal to a prophecy, it 
is ſubjeQ to a more ſerious judgment, 
| e cumſtance 
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cumſtance which happened to David, and 
which he bemoans in the paſſage alluded 
to, was ready to be verified in himſelf. At 
leaſt I am ſure that the original has as lit- 
tle of the air and manner of a prophecy, as 
the lamentation of the treachery of a friend 
in any author whatever can have. 

This, now, 1s all that can be made out 
"of any alluſion to the hiſtory of Judas, 
throughout the whole of what are generally 
eſteemed to be the prophetic writers; and 
this very little, in that paſſage which at 
firſt view is the moſt ſtriking, alludes to no 
intereſting part of his hiſtory ; while it 
might have been expected that his trea- 
chery would have been prefigured, rather 
than the unimportant circumſtance of the 
ufe which the Jewiſh rulers made of the 
hire of his villany. There is, therefore, 
no ſufficient reaſon to conclude, that the 
character of Judas was at all predicted; nor 
have we' authoriry from Scripture to ſay, 
that the part which he acted, in the laſt 
ſcene of our Saviour's life, was pre-known, 
or pre-determined by God. 


What 
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What the preſcience of the Deity may in- 
clude is not for man to ſay, but perhaps we 
generally aſcribe more to it than is conſiſt- 
ent with the character of moral and ac- 
countable agents. But this is a queſtion 
which belongs more to natural than reveal- 
ed religion. It is ſufficient to our preſent 
purpoſe, that the Scripture has not ſuppo- 
ſed the neceſſity of ſuch a character as that 
of Judas, by the pre- diſcovery of that cha- 
racter; and that the difficulty, which we 
mentioned as ſpringing out of this ſuppoſi- 
tion, falls to the ground with the ſuppoſi- 
tion itſelf. There is now no more diffi- 
culty in accounting for the exiſtence of this 
traitor, or that one ſo unfit ſhould be joined 
as an aſſociate in ſo good and moral a cauſe; 
than for the thouſand examples of treache- 
ry, corruption, and villany, which we 
continually meet with in the hiſtory of 
mankind, In this view the objection is re- 
moved from chriſtianity, and carried, if 
any where, to the throne of the Almighty 
himſelf, which it is as incumbent on the 


8 3 enemies 
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Enemies as the friends of our religion to 
anſwer, and therefore does not properly 
introduce itſelf in our preſent ſubject. 


But it will be urged, that Jeſus Chriſt 1s 
repreſented as knowing who the traitor 


ſhould be. Why, therefore, did he admit 
him into the number of his apoſtles, or, if 
admitted before the knowledge was impart- 
ed to him, why did he not inſtantly ex- 
pel him, as ſoon as the diſaffection of his 
heart, and inclination to the perfidious 
part which he acted, was revealed But 
may not this queſtion be anſwered in the 
ſame manner as the preceding; for is it fo 
very clear and eſtabliſhed a point, that our 
Saviour was acquainted with the future 
character of Judas at the time that he ele&- 
ed or admitted him into the number of his 
conſtant followers and diſciples ; or that at 
any period he was acquainted with the indivi- 
dual perſon of the traitor before he actually 
pointed him out? This does not appear 
from any teſtimony of our Saviour con- 


cerning 
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cerning him; nor are we therefore autho- 
riſed to ſuppoſe, that he purpoſely ſelected a 
villain, a determined and devoted villain ;— 
not with the benevolent hope of touching 
his heart, and gaining him over to the 
cauſe of integrity, of truth, and of virtue; 
but—for what | That he himſelf might be 
betrayed by him. 

The univerſal preſcience of our Lord is 
a doctrine which many have taken up, and 
confidently talk of ; but upon what autho- 
rity I profeſs myſelf to be utterly igno- 
rant, unleſs it be as a conſequence of the 
ſtill larger ſuppoſition, that he 1s, indeed, 
the very God himſelf. Our Saviour does, 
indeed, on ſome occaſions, appear to be 
poſſeſſed of the more than human faculty 
of knowing the ſecret thoughts of men 
and of being acquainted with many im- 
portant events in futurity ; but he ſpeaks 
alſo of his knowledge being communicated 
to him from the Moſt High, and we have 
his own teſtimony, that there were ſome 

„ things 
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things relative to his own kingdom, which 
the Father had not revealed even unto him. 
So far, therefore, as was conducive to 
the great work in which he was engaged, 
we have reaſon to ſuppoſe, that many ſpe- 
cial communications from the Father of 
lights were repeatedly made to him; and 
what things our Lord actually appeared to 
have known, theſe we are authoriſed to ſay 
he did know, but not farther. Among 
theſe communications of the divine intel- 
ligence, might be the impending treachery 
of Judas : God, who ſaw the ripened baſe- 
neſs of that traitor's heart, perhaps the 
traiterous deſign already meditated in his 
mind, might, before the ſacrifice of the in- 
nocent victim, impart to him the know- 
| ledge of this addition to his approaching 
ſafferings—how near the betrayer was to his 
boſom ; how deep, undeſerved, and unex- 
pected a ſtab he ſhould receive from the 
hand of a friend. At leaſt, it is certain, 
that our Saviout diſcovers no apprehenſion | 
of this treachery, till ſome time after the 


» number | 
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number of his diſciples had been completed, 
nor does he himſelf intimate, that he had 
been acquainted with it before-hand. 

John, indeed, on the firſt ſuſpicion that 
our Lord imparted” to his diſciples of the 
fidelity of ſome of them, adds this remark 
of his own ; for Feſus Chriſt knew from the | 
beginning, who they were that believed not, 
and who ſhould betray bim; but neither John, 
nor any other of the Evangeliſts, have pro- 
duced a fingle aſſertion of their Maſter to * 7 
this purpoſe. In fine, we are not -obliged e 
to ſuppoſe, that John was inſtructeg to dear. 
He appears to be offering only — own 
opinion, and collected from the ſame CIC | 
cumſtance in our Saviour's hiſtory, which 


lies open to our judgment alſo. As the $5 


apoſtles have freely tranſmitted their own 
judgment of this matter, it is abſurd to 


. - ſuppoſe, that they would not have authen- 


- ticated their judgment, by the more im- 
portant evidence of their Maſter, if they had 
s over heard him man ſuch a declaration; and 


therefc ore 8 
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therefore it is clear to me that he never 
did do ſo, | 

It does not appear, therefore, that our 
Lord, knowing the future infidelity and 
treachery of Judas, elected him into the 
number of the twelve; or that we have a ſuf- 
ficient authority, from Scripture, to admit 
this ſuppoſition ; much leſs to receive it as 
a matter of undoubted certainty, and ſub- 
ject ourſelves to the difficulty of anſwering 
the objections, which ſpring out of this ſup- 
poſition. | 

This principal difficulty being removed, 
therefore, the queſtion why our Lord did 
not openly detect, and inſtantly expel from 
his choſen attendants, ſo unworthy an aſ- 
ſociate, as ſoon as the knowledge of him 
was revealed, is anſwered from that very 
wiſdom of our Saviour, which the queſtion 
would impeach. How would ſuch a treat- 
ment have appeared to the world, or even 
to his diſciples themſelves, to condemn for 
a crime, the evidence of which exiſted only 
in his own mind? This would have been 


to 
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to aſſume, not only the knowledge, but the 
judicial authority of God himſelf; nay, ra- 
ther more than God himſelf does exerciſe 
towards delinquents in this world ; and 
would have ſo reflected on the wiſdom, juſ- 
tice, and mildneſs of his character, as muſt 
have afforded the ſtrongeſt grounds of tri- 
umph to the determined enemies of his doc- 
trine in his own day, and to thoſe in-every 
day, who have vainly been endeavouring to 
find ſpecks and blemiſhes in his wiſe and 
blameleſs conduct. 


such is the ſolution which the preceding 
difficulties have received in my own mind, 
upon a free and honeſt examination of all 
the evidence which the Scripture affords, 1 
have purpoſely avoided the enquiring, how 

far the deſignation of ſuch a character as 
that of Judas, muſt be ſuppoſed from the 
univerſal fore-knowledge of the Deity ; be- 
cauſe it 1s purely a queſtion of natural re- 
ligion, which revelation has no proper con- 
cern with, It 1s ſufficient, if the Scriptures 


ſhall 
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ſhall be found not to have aſſerted the de- 
ſignation of Judas to the office he held; and 
the part he acted; and, therefore, have not 
made themſelves accountable for the fitneſs 
of ſuch an appointment. | 
I do not indeed think that it would be 
any difficult matter for natural religion 
to. reply to this queſtion, if ſhe were al- 
lowed to ſuppoſe ſuch an idea of the di- 
vine preſcience, as being conſiſtent with all 
the natural perfections of God, ſeems ne- 
ceſſary to the character of his moral and 
accountable ſubjects.* But Chriſtianity 
e ſtands 


® The power of the Supreme Being is limited by poſſibi- 
lity, and all his natural attributes are limited by right. In 
fine, the perfections of any one of the divine attributes is 
not to be contemplated fingly in itſelf, but as it harmonizes 
with the whole, To ſacrifice the moral character of God 
at the ſhrine of his natural attributes, 1s to abandon the firſt 
Principle, and the ultimate end of religion. The preſcience 
of God is not a primary attribute, but ſprings out of his 
power and wiſdom. If power and wiſdom be ſubſervient to 
a moral plan, preſcience muſt alſo.—But, after all, we ought 
not to enquire too far; we are miſtaken, if we think to ob- 
viate every difficulty, and ſolve evrey queſtion in this world. 
It ought to ſatisfy us, that as the rectitude and goodneſs of 
| the 


* 
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ſtands oppoſed to Deiſts, not to Atheiſts ; 
and in whatever manner any fincere believer 
in God can account- for the exiſtence of 
moral evil, and for the admiſſion of the worſt 
of agents in the beſt of cauſes; in the ſame 
manner may he account for the exiſtence of 
Judas, and for the admiſſion of ſuch an aſſo- 
ciate in that benevolent and moral work 


on which Jeſus Chriſt was ſent into the 
world. 


But perhaps a tenaciouſneſs of opinions 
already received, or a concern for what 
they may think to affect the honour of God 
and of his Son, may make ſome offended 
with this account ; but, ere they take the 
reſolution of not changing their opinions, 
let them ſeriouſly and freely examine upon 
what foundation their opinions do ſtand 


the Supreme Being are the moſt important diſcovery which 
can be made of him to us, ſo they are the moſt ſignificantly, 
the moſt clearly, the moſt fully preſented to our view, par- 
ticularly in the revelation of Jeſus Chriſt. Aſſured of theſe, 
with humility and modeſty to enquire farther, is commend- 
able; but, where enquiry fails, humility and modeſty re- 

poſe in the expected communications of another world. 


and 
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and what that neceſſity is, which their o- 
pinions plead for, to the maintaining the 
honour of God and of Jeſus Chriſt. Let 
them firſt be able to ſay to themſelves and 
to the public, for what wiſe and moral 
purpoſes God could defign, and his Son 
could elect into an office, a wretch, devoted 
to act in the greateſt poſſible oppoſition to 
the ſpirit and intention of that office. For 
my own part, I honeſtly confeſs, that 1 
can ſay nothing to ſuch a queſtion ; and 1 
do therefore truly rejoice, that neither re- 
velation nor reaſon, when fairly conſulted, 
do reduce me to ſuch a difficulty. 


SERMON 


SERMON XII: 


THE HISTORY AND CHARACTER OF JUDAS» 


MATT. XXVII, 3, 4, 5. 


Then Judas, who had betrayed him, when be 
ſaw that he was condemned, repented him- 
ſelf, and brought again the thirty pieces of 
fitver to the Chief Prieſts and Elders ; ſay- 

ing, I have finned, in that I have betrayed 
the innocent blood. And they ſaid, what is 
that to us? See thou to that. And be caſt 
down the pieces of filver in the temple, and 
departed, and went and hanged bimſelſ. 


AVING obviated the difficulties _ 

which ariſe, partly, from a miſap- 
prehenſion of ſome paſſages in the New 
Teſtament which reſpe& the hiſtory of 
Judas; and partly from urging on chriſti- 
| anity 
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anity a queſtion, which it -is the province 
of natural religion to anſwer, and which 
every friend of religion in general muſt an- 
ſwer, or modeſtly reſerve for that more en- 
lightened day, when our faith will be re- 
warded, and every difficulty of our preſent 
ſtate be removed — 

I proceed to ſome other reflections, which 
the hiſtory of Judas excites. 

I have often wondered to what purpoſe 
was the treachery of Judas ; of what neceſ- 
fity, what advantage to the Jewiſh rulers, 
was the part this diſciple acted, in order to 
the facilitating their purpoſes againſt the 
life of Jeſus Chriſt. Judas appears to have 

done nothing more than barely conduct 
heir officers into his preſence; a matter 
ſurely of little conſequence to thoſe who 
thirſted after the life of this innocent per- 
ſon, and without which, it may well be 
ſuppoſed, they could equally have perpe- 
trated all their malice againſt him. 

| Jeſus Chriſt was not like a malefactor, 
flying from the terrors of juſtice, and hi- 
ding 
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ding his guilty head in dark and unknown 
retreats; in which caſe, the officious hand, 
that conducted his purſuers to his lurking 
place, might be the very thing that was 
wanting to bring him to puniſhment. He 
had never practiſed any concealment ; he 
appeared every day in the face of the pub- 
lic, in their ſtreets, and in their temples, 
aſſiduouſly carrying on the work, for which 
he had come into the world, and which 
alone provoked all the vengeance of his 
enemies. He ſtood expoſed to their arreſt 
at any time, whenever they ſhould reſolve 
upon it; nor even, if they ſnould think it 
more convenient to ſeize him at night, is it 
eredible, that the places of his retirement 
could be any myſtery, where no myſtery 
appears to have been intended, and was per- 
haps impoſlible to have been effected? The 
number of his diſciples, who generally, if not 
conſtantly attended him, was too great to 
be concealed, and his regular appearance 
in public, during the day, muſt have ren- 

Vor. I. T dered 
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dered it a very eaſy matter, to trace him to 
his abode, during the night. 


It is farther a very material circumſtance, 
that his nightly retreat appears to have been 
generally the ſame; for it is expreſsly men- 
tioned, that the place to which Judas con- 
ducted the band, who ſeized his Maſter, 
was that of his uſual reſort by night with 
his diſciples, and that it was the very cir- 
cumſtance which led Judas to ſeek him 
there; it could hardly, therefore, have been 
unknown to many in Jeruſalem, at leaſt 
there could have been no difficulty in diſ- 
covering it to thoſe who were intereſted in 
effecting the diſcovery.—It does not appear, 
therefore, that the ſingle part, which Judas 
took in the iniquity of his Maſter's enemies, 
had any ſufficient, any important, any ne- 
ceſſary end in view. May we not then con- 
clude, that this traitor was deſigned by his 
employers to have acted a ſtill farther 
part, and had himſelf intended to have ap- 
peared a more conſiderable actor, in the 
tranſactions of the ſucceeding day, if his 
| L | ſudden 
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ſudden and unexpected repentance had not 
defeated the deſign ? 

It would have been a great point gained, 
in order to ſupport the appearance of diſ- 
intereſted juſtice, and turn the popular pre- 
judice againſt him, if one of his own diſciples 
ſhould ſtand forth his accuſer, and give 
teſtimony to the ſuppoſed crimes, which 
they meant to allege againſt him. 

The chief prieſts and elders accuſed him, 
to the Jewiſh nation, of a deſign againſt 
their religion, a deſign to overturn it from 
the foundation, and even to deſtroy that 
ſacred temple, in which they believed all 
the majeſty and diſtinction of their nation 
to be lodged ;- a crime of the higheſt mag- 
nitude to a bigotted and ſuperſtitious Jew. 

To the Romans they accuſed him of aſ- 
piring and ambitious deſigns, to attack the 
ſovereignty of the empire of the world, and 
raiſe himſelf to a throne, as ſoon as he had 
ſufficiently ſecured the affections and con- 
fidence of the people. He might carry 
himſelf, indeed, with decency, with ſanc- 

po tity, 
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tity, with humility, and moderation, but 
this might be urged as only a more deep 
and ſubtle hypocriſy ; while the general ex- 
pectation of the people, the flattering title 
of king which they had conferred upon 
him, being ſufficient to alarm the Roman 
jealouſy, if thereto ſhould be added the teſ- 
timony of one of his choſen diſciples and 
confidants, who. might be ſuppoſed to be 
acquainted with his moſt ſecret views, and 
this teſtimony affected to be given from a 
deteſtation of his criminal deſigns; then 
might they hope, and not without reaſon, 
to juſtify their proſecution to Rome and to 
their country, that every one would give 
credit to the charge, and join iſſue in the 
ſentence which fhould be pronounced a- 
gainſt him; while themſelves, inſtead of 
being deteſted as the miniſters of injuſtice 
and oppreſſion, of a low, corrupted and re- 
vengeful malice, would. be applauded as 
doing a public ſervice to the civil and re- 
ligious intereſts of their nation. 


AT | 
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All this they might hope to derive from 
the teſtimony of ſo material an evidence : 
their ſcheme was then well concerted, and the 
wretched diſciple himſelf, if a traitor, would 
not be ſo to no end; but would acquire, at 
leaſt, with his employers, no inconſiderable 
merit from his valuable ſervices. But the 
heart of Judas, bad as it was, failed him 
ere the completion of his treachery; and the 
rulers being now engaged in the eye of the 
public to ſupport their charge againſt this 
extraordinary perſonage, who had ſo much 
excited the attention of the whole nation, 
were obliged to carry it through as well as 
they could ; and, being diſappointed in this 
important evidence, they ſuborned others 
to bear the ſame teſtimony, which Judas, 
with more baſeneſs, indeed, but with more 
credit, was deſigned to have given. 

Nor 1s it a ſufficient objection to this 
ſuppoſition, that the writers of the ſacred 
hiſtory have given no intimation of this 
farther purpoſe in the treachery of Judas; 
ſince, if they had really been acquainted 

T1 therewith, 
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therewith, yet it is nothing wonderful that 
they ſhould omit to mention a circumſtance, 
which exiſted only in intention, and, there- 
fore, contributed nothing to the condem- 
nation and death of their Lord. I fay it is 
nothing wonderful, that they ſhould omit 
to mention ſuch a circumſtance in an hiſ- 
tory, which they have confeſledly written in 
a very conciſe and ſummary way. But it 
is not neceſſary to ſuppoſe, nor, I will ven- 
ture to add, very probable, that they were 
acquainted with the truth of this farther 
intended treachery on the part of Judas, 
though, not improbable that they might 
have the ſame ideas of the nature of his per- 
fidy that we have ſuggeſted. Whatever par t 
Judas was deſigned to act in the betraying 
of his Maſter, it was a private contract be- 
tween him and the chief of the Jews, which 
theſe iniquitous rulers had a manifeſt in- 
tereſt in concealing from the public know- 
ledge. 

This conjecture will, therefore, be al- 
lowed to carry a great probability with it, 


and 
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and obviate any objections which may be 
inferred from the inſignificance of Judas' 
treachery. Had the repentance of Judas 
not ſucceeded to the firſt act of his trea- 
chery, it would have been difficult to have 
accounted for the introduction of ſo uſeleſs 
a villain ; but the proſecution of what ſuch 
a villain might farther intend being cut 
off by the unlooked-for revolt of his own 
mind, no one 1s authoriſed to queſtion the 
integrity of the ſacred hiſtorian, upon the 
ſuppoſition that the whole of this falſe diſ— 
ciple's perfidy is repreſented in the ſingle 
act of conducting the enemies of his Maſter 
into his preſence. The narration of the 
hiſtorian has all the marks of inapprehen- 
ſive veracity, not of a fiction betraying it- 
ſelf by its own inconſiſtencies. The evan- 
geliſt faithfully narrates what Judas did 
perform; he ſeems to apprehend no diffi- 
culty in his account, nor to have meditated 
any anſwer to what objections might be 
urged, but the ſequel of his hiſtory pro- 
vides the anſwer; for it is left to candour 
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to ſuppoſe, what ſuch a beginning of trea- 
chery might have produced, if conſcience 
had ſuffered the traitor to proceed, 5 

But barely to find no inſuperable diffi- 
culty in the hiſtory of Judas 1s not ſuffici- 
ent: the whole character of this traitor is 

no inconſiderable teſtimony to the inno- 
eence and uprightneſs of Jeſus Chriſt, and 
to the truth of the Chriſtian religion. Judas 
had no prejudice in favour of the cauſe in 
which his excellent Maſter was engaged; 
but moſt probably would have rejoiced, and 
continued to have been his adherent, if he 
had found it to be the cauſe of an impoſtor; 
that 1s, of one who, under the appearance 
of public ſpirit, of a zeal for religion and 
for virtue, aimed only to attract the pub- 
lic notice, to play the part of an artful 
hypocrite, to flatter the univerſal prejudice 
which the Jewiſh nation had entertained of 
a temporal deliverer, and on the ſanguine 
hopes and wiſhes and affections of the peo- 
ple, raiſe himſelf to the height of worldly 
greatneſs, 


Then, 
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Then, alſo, this unworthy diſciple might 
have hoped to ſucceed in the ambitious 
views which firſt drew him to join the fol- 
lowers of Jeſus Chriſt ; but he found him- 
ſelf deceived : the whole converſation, in- 
ſtruction, and manners of his Maſter diſ- 
covered no worldly defign, but the moſt 
poſitive renunciation of it; he propheſied 
nothing of himſelf at the hands of men, 
but contempt, perſecution, and death; he 
promiſed nothing to his diſciples but to bear 
the ſame croſs, to drink of the fame bitter 
cup ; the whole breathed the ſpirit of hu- 
mility, reſignation, and a mind mortified 
to the views and pleaſures of this world, by 
being wholly occupied with a regard to the 
ſublimer intereſts of that world which is 
to come. The ſordid earth-born ſpirit of 
Judas was ſhocked with ſuch a diſcovery; 
he renounced the cauſe in which his am- 
bition could find no ground to reſt upon, 
and, like a low-minded villain, endeavour- 
ed to derive an advantage from his renun- 
| Glation ; to make a merit and a gain of be- 


traying 
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traying the Maſter, of whoſe uprightneſs 
he was ſorry to be convinced, into the hands 
of his malicious enemies. 

This appears to be the plain and WY ac- 
count which can be given of the views, 
wherewith Judas firſt attached himſelf to 
Jeſus Chriſt, continued for a while to ap- 
pear as his follower, and of the motives 
which at length determined him to renounce 
a cauſe, which he had totally miſtaken. — 
Nor was he the only diſciple who miſtook 
the deſign of the moral Redeemer of the 
world. The writers of his life plainly e- 
nouggh teſtify of themſelves and of all their 
fellow-diſciples, that they had the ſame low 
worldly expectations from their Leader; but 
a pure diſintereſted affection to their Maſter, 
founded on his wiſdom, the virtues of his 
character, the amiableneſs of his temper, 
and a conviction that the favour and power 
of God was with him, grew up at length 
in their hearts; and, however ſhocked at his 
repeated declarations that his kingdom had 
no view to this world, but that he ſhould 

| | die 
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die the death of a criminal, yet were they 
too firmly attached to his perſon to deſert 
him; and this veneration, this affection 
for their Lord, gradually prepared their 
minds to entertain a veneration for thoſe 
real intereſts which he had in view, and at 
length to ſucceed their Maſter in the ſame 
religious and moral work for which he lived 
and for which he died. | : 
To ſay, then, that Judas had no other 
than an ambitious and worldly view in his 
attachment to Jeſys Chriſt, is ſaying little 
more of him than what we are authoriſed to 
ſay of the whole body of the diſciples : but 
their minds were capable of being enlight- 
ened with nobler views, that of Judas was 
not; they renounced the world, he re- 
nounced the cauſe, and endeavoured, in 
the way of treachery, to gratify ſome of 
thoſe ſordid views to which his whole ſoul 
was devoted. The deſertion of ſuch a diſ- 
ciple from ſuch motives, and who, in the 
very act of his deſertion, diſcovered ſo baſe 
and ſor did a Wit is, to me at leaſt, a 


very 
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very ſtrong atteſtation of the upright and 
good intentions wherewith Jeſus Chriſt 
ſhewed himſelf to the world ; of that pure 
and honeſt regard which alone he profeſſed 
to have for the glory of God, and for the 
ſouls of men. I lament the fall of Judas, 
I am truly grieved that a traitor ſhould have 
been found in ſo {ſmall a band of friends 
and confidants; but ] rejoice to ſee it clearly 
proved thereby that an hypocrite, a low- 
born, mercenary, ambitious ſpirit, could 
find no encouragement to continue the 
friend and confidant of my Lord and Maſter 

Jeſus Chriſt, 
But it is not only by the deſertion, by 
the betraying of his Maſter, that Judas 
convinces us of the goodneſs of that cauſe 
which he forſook; but, in the ſequel, he 
gives direct and expreſs teſtimony to the in- 
nocence of his betrayed Lord, He gives 
this teſtimony in that affecting ſtate of mind 
which cannot lie, and he ſets a fatal but 
indiſputable ſeal to the truth of his teſti- 
mony. The worldly views, which had poſ- 
| ſeſſed 
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ſeſſed the minds of the other diſciples, were 
ſubdued by the incomparable virtues of 
their Maſter; the heart of Judas needed the 
reflexion of the blackeſt crime, to bring it 
to any ſenſe of right; he feels not any ve- 
neration for his Lord, till, like an aſſaſſin, 
he has ſtabbed him; a moment he views 
the irrevocable deed, and conſcience flings 
the injuſtice, the ingratitude of it in his 
face; the world and all its vile temptations 
are extinguiſhed within him; violated truth, 
injured innocence, ſtand in awful majeſty 
before him; driven by a black repentance, 
he hurries into the preſence of his deteſted 
employers, confeſſes; the horrid part which 
he had acted, proclaims his Maſter's inno- 
cence and worth, indignantly throws back 
the hire of his villany, and deſperately cuts 
himſelf off from a world, the love of which 

had cut him off from all goodneſs, and from 
all happineſs. | 
This is ſuch a teſtimony, and ſo confirm. 
ed, as methinks is fitted to ſpeak with 
power to the moſt prejudiced mind. Aſ- 
| ſuredly, 
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ſuredly, the repentant wretch uttered, in 
that bitter moment, what he felt at his 
heart, and what he felt he knew ; he had 
ſeen his Maſter in private, as well as in 
public ; he had enjoyed his confidence, he 
was well acquainted with his whole deſigns; 
alas! he had found nothing therein but 
what frowned upon the baſeneſs of his own 
deſigns. This diſciple, this friend, this 
confidant of Jeſus Chriſt, whom only the 
virtues of Jeſus Chriſt had driven to deſert 
and to betray him, proclaims before the 
rulers of the Jews, I have ſinned ; I have 
betrayed innocent blood; and, however aban- 
doned to wickedneſs he may ſeem in the 
general view of his character, conſcience is 
at length ſo awakened in him, that he con- 
firms his teſtimony, beyond the poſſibility 
of doubt, by the deſperate evidence of ſelf- 
murder. 

How wiſely ordered 1s the conſtitution of 
the human mind, even when viewed in its 
worſt examples! How wonderfully does the 
providence of God produce good out of the 

greateſt 
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greateſt evils, and compel villains to give teſti- 
mony tothat very cauſe of truth and goodnels, 
which, from the corruptneſs of their hearts, 

they have been endeavouring to deſtroy. 
Let us, however, rejoice in a cauſe, re- 
joice in a Maſter, whoſe truth and upright- 
neſs triumphed at length even over ſuch a 
mind as that of Judas; and, though the 
miſerable fate of this loſt man may excite 
that pity which is natural to the human 
heart, yet let us rejoice, that even from 
him we have an evidence to confirm us in 
the faith of that divine Teacher, whom Judas 

betrayed. 07 936:ub 
Rejoicing in this tribute from ſa-bad a 
man to the innocence which he betrayed, and 
the cauſe which he meant to deſtroy, let 
us do that juſtice to the character even of 
Judas himſelf, as to acknowledge, that 
however great his crime, there yet were, 
among the perpetrators of the death of 
Chriſt, thoſe who appear with a more hard- 
ened wickedneſs, If Judas ſinned from a 
worldly motive againſt the conviction of his 
own 
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own mind, he had all that repentance 
which the horrors of his conſcience ren- 
dered poſſible. He did all that was then 
in his power to atone for his deed, and to 
ſave the innocent Victim of his treachery, 
by proclaiming openly the iniquity of his 
conduct, by atteſting the innocence and in- 
tegrity of his Maſter, by throwing back the 
hire of his wickedneſs. But the chief prieſts 
and rulers betray no compunction, no re- 
lenting. An implacable malice ſtill poſſeſſes 
them; the repentance of an aſſociate ſtirs 
in them no kindred feelings; they remain 
obdurate to the moſt affecting ſpectacle of 
miſery. The poor wretch, whom they had 
hired to be the agent of their malice, ſtands 
before them in all the horrors of an alarm- 
ed conſcience; he endeavours to awaken 
conſcience in them by an open confeſſion 
of the guilt in which they had largely ſha- 
red ; but they only inſult his better feel- 
ings, and with all the coldneſs of practiſed 
villany reply, What is that to us? ſee thou 
to that. What part thou haſt had in this 


ſcene, 
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fans... is now no concern of ours; thou 
haſt fo far anſwered our views in it, it is 
thine to look to the conſequence. — There 
is ſomething in the ſpirit of this anſwer 
that conveys the idea of theſe mens* cha- 
racer, and their unalterable hatred to the 
innocent life which they had long purſued, 
more than the moſt minute delineation of 
their character could convey. One hardly 
knows which circumſtance ſtrikes us moſt ; 
their harſhneſs and inhumanity to the poor 
repentant and ſelf-tormented wretch who 
ſtood before them, or their obſtinacy in a 
tranſaction of iniquity and cruelty with re- 
gard to Jeſus Chriſt. It was indeed an ex- 
tremely harſh and hardened reception of 
Judas himſelf, who, however he might have 
deſerved at the hand of juſtice the ſevereſt 
treatment, deſerved it not at theirs; nor 
does even juſtice inſult over the repentant feel- 
ings of the very criminal whom it condemns. 
But, with reſpe& to Jeſus Chriſt, if there 
were no other circumſtance in his whole 
| hiſtory which ſhewed their inveteracy a- 
Vor, I, | gainſt 
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gainſt him, maugre all juſtice and all truth, 
this would have been ſufficient. A princi- 
pal inſtrument of their malice comes before 
them, driven in by the laſhing of his own 
mind, and confeſles the vile part which he 
had contracted with them to act againſt the 
life of a moſt innocent and upright perſon: 
but neither this pitiable object, nor the 
teſtimony he gives to injured innocence, that 
teſtimony which he was ſo well qualified 
to give, in the leaſt affects them; they diſ- 
cover in their very ſhort reply their immove- 
able determination to lay hold of every ad- 
vantage, and to purſue every means where- 
by they might bring the object of their 
hatred to death. — What could form this 
difference between them and Judas? 
Why! to that worldly ſpirit, which alone 
triumphed over the integrity of the latter, 
was ſuperadded in them an habitual attach- 
ment to a ſyſtem of ſuperſtitious policy, 
which ſeconded all their worldly views, and 
which they thought to be in the moſt im- 


minent danger from the innovations of 


Jeſus 
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Jeſus Chriſt. | Perhaps in all the view of 
human degeneracy this alone is effectual to 
harden the heart of man, and make it ab- 
ſolutely callous and unyielding to every 
moral, to every compaſſionate impulſe. 
The turbulent paſſions which belong in ge- 
neral to all human kind, to whatever heights 
of wickedneſs they may tranſport men, 
do yield to the moral conſtitution of God, 
to the benevolent temper of the heart: but 
a political ſuperſtition, a ſtate- religion, has 
been known in a thouſand inſtances to up- 
root every moral principle, to undo the 
whole work of God, and extinguiſh all re- 
morſe and compaſſion, even in caſes of the 
moſt exceſſive injuſtice, perfidy, and cru- 
. elty. | 
But it may thought, that, unleſs we an- 
alyſe the principles which led to their 


crimes, the characters both of Judas -and 


of the chief prieſts are too bad to be ap- 
plied as a general moral leſſon, at leaſt in 
theſe more enlightened and humaner times 
that their vices are of too great a magni- 
U 2 tude 
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tude to be an object of caution almoſt to 
any one; and that in addreſſes from the 
pulpit it would be an inſult to ſuppoſe, in 
any one of our hearers, a capacity of be- 
coming profligate like them. Yes, Chriſti- 

anity has at length acquired this bleſſed 
triumph ; but ſhe has had many an awful 

ſtruggle with ſuperſtition and worldly po- 
licy, before ſhe could ſecure this peace to 
her faithful votaries. Other blood than 
that of Jeſus Chriſt has been ſhed upon 
the altar of theſe malignant demons, and 
Popes and prieſts and kings have rwalled 
the infamy of thoſe who plotted and-work- 
ed the death of our divine Maſter. Super- 
ſtition is not even yet expelled from the 
fields of Chriſtendom ; nor ever will, while 
there are vices among men, to plead her 
cauſe ; and worldly policy even yet would 
adopt any inſtrument which may farther 
her views of domination. That union 
which jeſus Chriſt prohibited between re- 
ligion and the ſtate, is not diſſolved; and 
the peace of conſcience is perhaps more in- 
t 5 debted 
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debted to the fear which paſt experience 
has inſpired of the encroaching and intrac- 
table ſpirit of ſuperſtition, than to any na- 
tural diſlike which the luſt of power en- 
tertains for her intolerant and perſecuting 
temper. Be the cauſes however what they 
will, to which under the direction of pro- 
vidence we owe our reſt, and peace, and 
this ignorance of the ſavage outrages of 
former days, it is a bleſſed change; and 
God be praiſed! May religion never again 
be proſtituted to power, to the vindictive 
luſts of worldly men; nor the crimes of 
the Jewiſh prieſts, nor the perfidy of Judas, 
ever again be acted under the mild, good- 
tempered, and equal ede of 17 
Chriſt! 
But though there be now no ange that 
any of us can ever be brought to reſemble 
Judas in his crimes, we may however reſemble 
him in the form of mind which led to his 
crimes, and which can never lead us to 
good; and it may be wiſe in us to guard 
againſt the admiſſion of that avarice and 


U 3 | worldly 
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worldly ſpirit, under which even an apoſtle 
fell. Theſe are paſſions, to which perhaps 
too many of us ſubmit, and this ſubmiſſion 
may betray us to great improprieties of 
moral behaviour; may lead to great diſ- 
treſſes, to bitter remorſe and ſelf-condem- 
nation; perhaps may terminate in the ſame 
act of deſperation, which ſhut in the pre- 
ſent ſcene of this guilty wretched man, 
Crimes of far inferior magnitude to his 
have armed the hand of a repentant crimi- 
nal againſt his own life; and therefore it 
behoves us to maintain a wiſe and virtuous 
management of our minds, nor ſuffer any 
principle, nor any view to be aſcendant 
within us, which in the hour of calm re- 
collection and ſerious apprehenſion we ſhall 
be ſure to condemn. Avarice and worldly- 
mindedneſs produce the loweſt debaſement 


and degeneracy of character; they are the 


. Poiſon of the moral ſoul; and, deſtroying 
every thing that is chriſtian and divine in 
us, they commit the man to meanneſs, to 
ſhame, to yice, to miſery, They planned 


and 
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and conducted the tragedy of Jeſus Chriſt ; 
to them we have owed the many tragedies 
which ſucceeded to the ſufferings and death 
of this divine perſonage; and they are to 
this day the ſource from which iſſues moſt 
of the wickedneſs which diſgraces, and the 
wretchedneſs which embitters, this lower 

world. To repel their admiſſion is indeed 
the conſtant leſſon of chriſtianity ; but it is 
the leſſon alſo of human nature, which 
every ſuffering, and every bleſſedneſs, and 
which every example of human life incul- 
_ Cates, whether of him who lowers or of him 
who dignifies the mind which he derives 
from God. 

But, whatever our moral Kalling ſhall be 
found to be, let not ſelf- murder ever enter 
our thoughts; that wretched refuge of the 


guilty and unhappy. No! let no repent- oy 


ings, no ſufferings ever ſuggeſt ſuch a 

thought to us; but may we be aſſured that 

it is as fooliſh, as it is wicked. Life may 

in many caſes be a burthen, but to live was 

not the * gift of man to himſelf, nor 
| 4 to 
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to ſupport himſelf for one moment in life 
is in his power. It is therefore an act of 
high preſumption, of high daring againſt 
the Majeſty of that Sovereign, to whom the 
right of life belongs; z it is an arraignment 
of his wiſdom, and an unjuſt and ungene- 
rous deſpairing of his goodneſs, and of thofe 
means by which his moral providence and 
parental mercy may till meditate our re- 
conciliation with him, Be our caſe what 


It will, it can never be bettered by ſuch a 
Rep; it may be rendered worſe. In flying 


from the terrors of conſcience, it arms con- 


ſcience with freſh matter of reproach :; un- 
able to bear,the apprehenſion of divine 
Juſtice, it provokes this juſtice anew, even 


in the very finiſhing act of this probationary 


ſtate. It is generally preſumed, that ſuicide 


is preceded by the deprivation of reaſon ; 
but I believe very falſely; at leaſt in no 
other ſenſe than we may palliate ſome of 


the moſt enormous crimes, by the plea of a 
| diſordered mind. If men were accuſtomed 


Co 


to reflect on it with a fixed horror, and to 


view 
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view it as an highly wicked act, and as ha- 
ving no reaſon to promiſe itſelf the indul- 
gence of God, I cannot but think that there 
are few of the victims of ſuicide which even 
this age and nation exhibit, who, in the 
moment of their moſt deſperate delibera- 
tion, would not have found a power to ar- 


reſt their hand. 


— 


SERMON XIIL 


ON THE CRIME AND PUNISHMENT OF THE 
JEWISH NATION. 


M ATT H. XXVII, 


17. When they were gathered together, Pilate 
ſaid unto them, whom will ye that I releaſe 


unto you? Barabbas or Jeſus, who is called . 
Chrift? — 18. For he knew that for envy 


they had delivered him. — 19, When he was 
ſet down on the judgment-ſeat, his wife ſent 


unto him, ſaying, have nothing to do with 


his juſt man; for I have ſuffered many things 
this day in a dream, becauſe of him. — 20. 
But the chief prięſis and elders perſuaded 
the multitude that they ſhould aſk Barabbas, 
and deſtroy Feſus. — 21. The Governor an- 
ſwered and ſaid unto them, whether of the 


| fan will ** that Irelegſe unto you ? They 
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ſaid, Barabbas.—22. Pilate ſaith unto them, 
what ſhall I do then with Fefus, who is call- 
ed Chriſt? They all ſay unto him, let him be 
cruciſed! — 23. And the Governor ſaid, 
why ! what evil hath be done? But they cried 

. out the more, ſaying, let him be crucified |— 
24. When Pilate ſaw that be could prevail 
nothing, but that rather a tumult was made, 
he took water and waſhed bis bands before 
the multitude, ſaying, J am innocent of the 
blood of this jujt perſon; ſee ye to it. — 25, 
Then anſwered all the people, and ſaid, his 
blood be on us, and on our children. 


IF the tranſaction which J have juſt read 


to you, had no relation to a perſon, in 
whom we were deeply intereſted, - yet in 
the mere page of hiſtory it would be a 
very affecting narrative, It preſents. an 
awful inſtance of the violation of juſtice, 
the ſavage exceſſes of intemperate zeal 
and intereſted malice, and the unmanly 
timidity of a judge, who, diſpenſing life 
and death, gives his ſanction to a deed 
which 
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which his better conſcience deteſts, and 
yields up the ſacred rights of the innocent 
to the mad clamour of a tutored multitude. 
Though ſuch a tranſaction cannot fail to 
excite many intereſting reflections, I ſhall 
direct my principal attention to the horrid 
imprecation of the Jewiſh people on them- 

ſelves and their poſterity—“ his blood be 
e upon us and on our children.“ | 


Nothing ſhews the horrid face of ſuper- 
ſtitious zeal, and revengeful policy, in a 
more ſtriking view, than the different con- 
duct of Pilate and the Jewiſh nation. A 
tenderneſs to ſhed innocent blood was 
much leſs to be expected from the Roman 
governor than from this infatuated people, 
whoſe clamorous rage impelled him to this 
deteſted deed ; for ſuch ſcenes were but too 
familiar to the governors to' whom Rotne 
committed the rule of her provinces. Every 
page of her hiſtory is ſtained with ſuch acts 
of injuſtice and blood; and Pilate in many 
preceding inſtances had not t acted beneath 


the 
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the character of his country's rapine, vio- 
lence, and cruelty. But, where no particu- 
lar intereſt was to be ſubſerved by the vio- 
lation of right, or the murder of an innocent 
victim, juſtice reſumed her place in his 
breaſt, held up to him the guilt and odi- 
um of fuch a deed, and awakened the ap- 
prehenſions of a righteous and avenging 
providence. Though he found not within 
himſelf that firm integrity, which a judge, 
in whoſe hands is the great truſt of life and 
death, ought never to abandon; yet his 
repeated earneſtneſs to turn aſide the im- 
placable malice of the Jewiſh rulers, and 
the popular fury from the head of this juſt 
perſon, raiſes in us ſome degree of efteem 
and compaſſion for him. We lament the 
neceſſity which he ſeemed to feel, and wiſh 
that he had proceeded one ſtep farther, in 
adhering firmly to the better ſenſe of his 
own mind, by fummoning the whole power 
of the Roman governor to repel the popu- 
lar tumult, or by abiding the ſtorm, rather 
than ſubmit to what his ſoul condemned. 


Not 
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Not all the water in the ocean can waſh 
away even Pilate's guilt in this tranſaction; 
yet we are ſtruck with the ſolemn and ſig- 
nificant manner in which he expreſſes his 
deteſtation, and the abhorrence of his will 
to partake of the horrid crime: in open 
court he waſhes his hands, defigning that | 
this external purity ſhould be the emblem 
of the eleanneſs of his ſoul ; he proclaims, 
*I am innocent of the death of this juſt 
perſon, ſee ye to it. From me be averted 
the ſin of this unrighteous determination: 
to your violence, not to my own ſenſe of 
Juſtice, I ſurrender this innocent victim: on 
you therefore, who compel me to what my 
mind abhors, be all the guilt, and all the 
puniſhment.” This ſtrongly pictures the 
ſtate of his mind, and, contraſted with the 
implacable malice of the Jews, looks like 
virtue and integrity. A Roman, not un- 
practiſed in the ways of violence, injuſtice, 
and blood, ſhrinks from this deed ; he feels 
for a Jew, while in all this multitude no 
fellow-Jew appears to- feel any thing of a 


tender 
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tender and virtuous ſympathy. Though 
the fame of ſuch a character as that of Jeſus 
Chriſt had in all probability reached the 
ears of Pilate, yet it is not to be preſumed 
that he had ever been a witneſs of his mi- 
racles or his virtues, The Jews had ſeen 
him in all the divinity and ſanctity of his 
character; but the God, whoſe hand had 
ſo viſibly been with him, did not awe them, 
nor the remembrance of his virtues appeaſe 
their rage. Devoted to the hopes of a tem- 
poral, not a ſpiritual deliverer, they gave 
the prophet and the man to the winds; and 
thought that a Meſſiah, who would not 
lead them to victory and empire, could only 
with his life pay the diſappointment of 
their low-minded ambition. The guilt and 
vengeance, which Pilate with ſo much ſo- 
lemnity deprecates, they fearleſſly challenge: 
« We have none of thy puny fears, we aſk 
no water, O Pilate, to waſh us from this 
ſtain; this juſt perſon awes not us; he is 
an enemy to our religion and to our policy, 
nor will any thing but his death ſatiate our 
. reſentment; 
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reſentment ; give a robber, a murderer; to 
mercy ; but let this man die; on our heads 
and on the heads of our children be his - 
blood, and all the vengeance Worn r _ 
think to be due to it. 

Ah! wretched men, heavily indeed has 
his blood fallen upon you and on your chil- 
dren, and little did ye think, in that moment 
of violence and paſſion, that ye were con- 
ſenting to your own deſtruction; that ye 
were ſuitors to that Being, who has ſaid, 

vengeance is mine, I will repay; ſuitors to 
him, to pour his whole wrath upon your 
nation. Little did ye think, that in tat 
petition ye were fixing your own awful 
doom, and that the dream of worldly great- 
neſs, for which ye were ready to do any 
deed or to pay any price, was then haſten- 
ing to its period. — This imprecation on 
ſuch a tranſaction, conſidered as a national 
act, is truly horrid ; it ſhews human nature 
in a moſt humiliating view; I know of = 
thing in hiſtory which can parallel . 
be wrought up to ſuch a rage againſt teh 
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a character as that of Jeſus Chriſt, is 
ſtrange; ſtrange to behold a whole na- 
tion almoſt poſſeſſed with this rage; but 
ſtranger ſtill, with a ſenſe of God and of 
providence, to ſtake their own and the hap- 
pineſs of their poſterity on the juſtice of 
ſuch a deed. In the wild whirl of furious 
paſſion, man may be led to perpetrate any 
act; but give a ſingle moment for reflec- 
tion, and the mind fickens at the view of 
innocent blood; and if the idea of God be 
preſented, it trembles before ſo dread an 
avenger. Nothing but the moſt horrid per- 
verſion of moral character can produce, even 
ain an individual, ſuch a ſpirit, as delibe- 
rately to look on this worſt of human crimes, 
d invoke God to approve, or dare him to 
"avenge it; and, when a nation can act this 
Part, they muſt, as a nation, be abandon- 
ell by all virtue. This alone can ſolve the 
adimculty ; and, if hiſtory did not report the 
Jewiſn. nation at this very period to have 
been the moſt profligate that the world ever 
* knew, we ſhould almoſt be led to ſuſpect 
JT the 
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the truth of the narrative before us, as a 
picture dark and horrid beyond human na- 
ture. Not all the vices of all the nations 
upon earth, if concentered into one view, 
can exceed the truth of Jewiſh abandon- 
ment and profligacy in the age of Jeſus - 
Chriſt. Their own hiſtorian, who fought 
for his country in her laſt ſtraggle and has 
been careful for her honour where be could, 
as if he were directed by the hand of pro- 
vidence, has in the ſtrongeſt terms atteſted 
to the truth of that character, which can 
alone account for ſuch a proceeding in * 
body of this people. 

Their atrocious - crimes in ten 4 
views, as well as the ſhedding the blood of 
this diſtinguiſnhed perſonage; their acting in 

defiance of heaven and of all that heaven 
approves, in too many horrid ſcenes, as well 

as imprecating all the vengeance of heaven 
on that dire deed, which the ſoul even of 
Pilate abhorred and renounced; may be 
conſidered as accumulating the wrath of 
heaven. Vet one ſingle crime may be ſo 
X 2 | - marked 
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marked with guilt, may be ſo daring a de- 
fiance. of a moral providence, be fuch an 
immoral oppoſition to its counſels, and 
provocation of its juſtice, as alone to vin 
dicate the hand of God in all its anger, and 
lone be thought ſufficient to call down de- 
ſtruction on a nation. Such, whether vie w- 
ed by a friend or a foe to Chriſtianity, is 
the crime in queſtion. — Whether Jeſus 
Chriſt Was or was! not the very Meſſiah 
predicted by their antient prophets, he-yet 
was venerable, he was amiable in himfelf ; 
he was a blefling to any nation, nor could 
provoke the reſentment of any mind, but 
that to which:truth, and piety, and virtue, 
were rendered odious. Whether he were 
the promiſed Meſſiah or not, he was with- 
out doubt a perſon ſent from God; no o- 
ther hand but that of God could have ef- 
fected the things which he did, in the open 
view of the whole nation. This the Jews 
themſelves. confeſſed; and, had he not de- 
_ -clined the path of ambition to which: they 


_ Invited him, and to which their:whale fouls 
baut | 


83 | were 
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were given, he had had all their veneration-- 
and confidence; but in Jeſus Chriſt- God 
himſelf was rejected, becauſe not co: ope- 
rating with their worldly views: To lift the 
hand of vengeance againſt the meſſenger of 
heaven, and, rather than not riot in his 
blood, to dare the wrarh of heaven, was a 
erime of the higheſt magnitude. It was 
ſotting themſelves in oppoſition. to the de- 
clared will of heaven; it was deſperately to 
counteract its deſigns; it was, in the ſohereſt 
view that can be taken of it, rebellion againſt 
the Majeſty of heaven; and in contempt, 
and as it were in defiance of heaven, to 
wreak its malice, becauſe heaven would not 
condeſcend to meet them in their favourite 

wiſh. Heaven ſent them a prophet, a Meſ- 
ſiah; but the Jews would have no prophet, 
no Meſſiah, if he led them not through de- 


ſolation and blood to their flattered great- 
neſs; and they would purſue to death even 


him that was ſent of heaven, though 
graced with all wiſdom, ne and good- 
; X. 3 To; * J F neſs, 
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neſs, if not conſpiring with their mad Juſt 
of power. There 1s reaſon therefore to view 
the terrible deſtruction of this nation, as 
the conſequence of their treatment of this 
ſacred perſon ; and the language of Scrip- | 


ture leads us to, and Scripture 1 is juſtified 
in, ws view of it, 


My nnn addreſs to you on this ſub- 
ject will be to illuſtrate this view, to con- 
template the awful ruin which followed this 
horrid imprecation of the Jewiſh people on 
their own heads, and on the heads of their 
children; and to connect this puniſhment 
with the crime. Theſe are the two diviſi- 
ons of the ſubject to which I ſhall in their 
order attend; viz. Did it happen to the Jews 
according to their daring defiance? did 
providence remarkably bare its arm againſt 
this offending, this highly offending na- 
tion ?—and are we authoriſed to conclude, 
that this interpoſition of providence was in 
conſequence of their rejection and crucifix- 
jon of the don of Gad? 


It 
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It is remarkable, that the predominant 
paſſion, to which this innocent victim was. 
ſacrificed, was the provocative to their ruin; 
and that the Roman arm, which againſt, 
the natural ſpirit and prejudices of their 
nation they ſolicited, and even compelled to, 
execute this abhorred deed, was the mi- 
niſter of their ruin. Thus does providence 
at once exerciſe and vindicate its juriſdic- 
tion over men, by drawing the puniſhment 
out of the very crime, and by finding, in the 
inſtrument of national as well as individual 
ſin, the dread executioner of its vengeance. 
To their luſt of power, and their intole- 
rance of foreign authority, they ſacrificed 

every conſideration of juſtice, of innocence, 
of virtuous merit, and even of reverence for 
God, who was witneſſed in the works 
which this ſacred Meſſenger performed : 
and this luſt of power, as if | it were infla- 
med to madneſs by this atrocious deed, ſoon 

precipitated and aggravated their ruin. The 

Roman power they abhorred ; and the moſt 
invidious exerciſe of this power conſiſted in 
1 X4 11 
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reſerving to itſelf the execution of juſtice ; 
this power they imprecated on the head of 
the i innocent, and ſoon it fell in all its ven- 


geance on their own heads. 


But a few years had elapſed from the 
death of Chriſt, when their impatience of 
the Roman yoke broke out in murmurs, in 
tumults and ſeditions, which, increafing 
from leſs to greater, ended in the total ſub- 
verſion of all order and civil authority; in- 
vited every villain to take the lead; every 
lying prophet to practiſe on the popular 
. madneſs for independence; and left to them 
and to the Romans no other deciſion but that 
of the ſword. Flattered with every trifling 
ſueceſs, and knowing not to uſe any ſuc- 
ceſs with moderation or humanity, they 
believed themſelves equal to the arduous 
attempt of coping with the Roman ſtrength 
in all its formidable greatneſs ;/ and by acts 
of deſperate reſiſtance, and every provoca- 
tion of ſavage cruelty, they left to their 
enemy no choice but of defeat or extermi- 

nating vengeance. They were not awaken- 
- ed 
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ed/out of their dream of empire by ſeeing. 
their whole country, town by town, fall 


under the power of. an enraged enemy, 


in deſpight of thoſe efforts; which -only. 


minds like theirs could meditate: they were 


not ſoftened to ſubmiſſion by the unequal». 
led ſufferings of their countrymen, by the 
ſweeping carnage of all of their name. As 


if one ſingle city were ſufficient to ſtem the . 


torrent of the Roman legions, and God in 


their moſt diſcouraging ſituation were 
bound to work out their deliverance, the 


miſerable remnant of the Jewiſh name, whom 
te deſtroying ſword had not yet reach» 


ed, crowded into Jeruſalem ; as though the | 
fate, that impelled them, had here collected 
them into a net, that the unpitying ſpoiler, © 
the miniſter of divine vengeance, might 


wreak in one blow all his anger upon the 


Hlebrew nation. The ſiege of Jeruſalem by 
Titus Veſpatian, exhibits the moſt affecting 


ſpectacle of human miſery; that all hiſtory - 


gives any account of; in the reading of 


”_— K and indignation by turns 
| divide 
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divide the mind; compaſſion for the ex- 
quiſite diſtreſſes of the devoted people, and 
indignation at the horrid crimes which al- 
moſt juſtified theſe diſtreſſes. 

The hiſtorian of this ſiege, viz. Joſephus, 
was himſelf a Jew of diſtinguiſhed rank ; 
he was not only an eye-witneſs, but a lead- 
er and principal actor in this -memorable 
war. So great, ſays he, was the calamity 
of theſe days, from the ſiege without and 
the factions within, that nothing like it was 
ever known in Jeruſalem. Many prayed 
for the ſucceſs of the enemy, and thought 
that captivity and even death was more eli- 
gible than to be the living ſpectator of ſuch 
a dreadful ſcene of diſcord, confuſion, fa- 
mine, and blood. The ſtores of corn and 
other proviſions, ſays he, which had been 
prepared for this fiege, were by the mad- 
neſs of the beſieged ſet on fire; and ſuch a 
famine enſucd, as determined many to ſteal 
out of the city by night, and rather throw 
_ themſelves upon the mercy of an exaſpera- 
ted enemy, than wait death under the ſlow 
re excruciating 
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excruciating hand of famine within, But 
Titus, even the merciful Titus, well aware 
that neceſſity, not repentance, had driven 
them into his arms; and judging, more 
from the policy of the GENERAL, than the 
humanity of the prince who thought the 
day to be loſt which was not marked with 
good, that if a deſertion which threatened to 
be general were not diſcouraged, the remain- 
ing combatants would be enabled to main- 
tain a longer reſiſtance; Titus, ordered all the 
fugitives who fell into his hands (and they 
were many thouſands) to be crucified before 
the walls. This order was ſo ſeverely executed, 
that for ſeveral ſucceſſive days five hundred 
in a day were crucified. Thus they, who 
clamoured fo loudly and eagerly for the 
crucifixion of the innocent Jeſus, had, alas! 
enough of crucifixion: they who impreca- 
ted his blood upon themſelves and on their 
children, obtained their prayer in venge- 
ance indeed! — At another time, ſays the 
fame hiſtorian, two thouſand Jews, who 
had mads their * out of the city, had 

their 
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their bowels ripped, up by the mercilefs. Ro- 
man ſoldier, on a report that theſe wretched. 
fugitives had ſwallowed theirgoldand Jewels, 
in order to preſerve them from the rapine 
of friend and foe. — But the deſtruction 
from the enemy was nothing in compariſon 
of what this devoted people ſuffered from 
the more cruel deſtroyer within. The fac- 
tions of the leaders, who agreed in nothing 
but in the ſpoil and butchery of the people, 
and in their hatred of the Romans, exhi- 
| bited ſuch a ſcene of inteſtine hoſtilities, 
Tapine, and blood, as muſt alone have ex- 
terminated the beſieged, if the Roman 
ſword had been idle. In fine, fo dreadful 
was the carnage within and without. the 
walls, that, though the ſiege laſted not quite 
fix months, yet Joſephus eſtimates that 
more than a million of Jews periſhed; and 
many, with ſuch excruciating and protract- 
ed miſery, as ſhocks humanity to think of. 
I) be city at length being taken and ſack- 
ed, the temple deſtroyed, and the whole 
land laid waſte, the conqueror razed the 


city 
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city and temple to the foundations, and 
paſſed the plough over them, at leaſt over the 
ſite of the temple, in token of a perpetull 
deſolation, and as if deſtined never again to 
be the haunt of men: the captives, a mi- 
ſerable remnant, were ſold for ſlaves. The 
ſucceeding year, in his triumphant entry 
into Rome, the ſpoils of this exterminated 
people were carried in proceſſion before 
him; among which were thoſe, which were 
dearer than life to a Jew, the Golden Table, 
the Golden Candleſtick, with its ſeven 
branches, and the Roll or Book of the Law. 
Thus ſeverely was fulfilled the awful pre- 
diction of our Saviour, that not one ſtone 
of thoſe magnificent buildings, which the 
nation contemplated with ſo much pride, 
ſhould be left upon another; that there 
:ſhould be ſuch tribulation as never had been, 
nor ſhould be again; and that, except theſe 
days ſhould be ſhortened, no' fleſh ſhould 


be ſaved, that is, the e eh name I. 
utterly exterminated. 
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Nor was this the end of their ſorrows. 
From that day to the preſent they have been 
a ſtrange monument of the divine diſplea- 
ſure; the moſt ſignal monument that ever 
was exhibited amongſt men. Diſperſed over 
the whole world, yet rejected and def] ae 
wherever they have ſet their foot: 
totally extirpated, yet never ſuffe 1015 e 
themſelves by being blended with other na- 
tions, or to eſtabliſh themſelves into an in- 
dependent nation or community. In every 
corner of the earth are they to be found; 
but, wherever found, conſidered as aliens 
and wanderers, without any ſtable property; 

contributing to the demands of every go- 
vernment, but admitted not to its offices, 
its honours and privileges. Exiſting ge- 
nerally at the mercy of thoſe who receive 

them, and without almoſt the protection 
ol law for the ſecurity of chat wealth, which 


their indefatigable induſtry and commercial 
knowledge often procure to them; but con- 
| ſidered as a ſpunge to be ſqueezed by many 


"A RR government, when the ſpunge 
is 
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is filled. Nor their wealth only ſeized, 
but, to the diſgrace of many a ſtate which 
calls itſelf Chriſtian, their liberty, their 
lives ſacrificed, on the moſt frivolous.pre- 


tences. Confiſcatian, impriſonment, xxile 
and maſſacre, are the mercies which Chriſ- 
tians have too often ſhewn them. 

O wretched people! O guilty and aban- 
doned nation! Whence this ſingularity in 
your lot? This dark cloud of awful diſpen- 
ſations always brooding, and often break- 
ing in wrath upon your heads for ſo many 
ages? What account can be rendered of ſo 
ſtrange a fate? To what, but to the hand of 
God, to the determined counſels'of = _- 
mighty, can we impute it? 


This conducts us to the ſecond enquiry; 
in which it will be ſeen, that it is no raſh- 
neſs of human judgment to refer to the 
counſels of the Almighty the fate of this 
people, whom not the revolution of ages, 
not the devouring waſte of time, not the 
fluctuation of human affairs, not the frowns 


or. 
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or favour of. princes can deſtroy or reſcue 
from the purpoſes of God; and that the 
whole hiſtory of their exiſtence, and of their 
ſufferings, is but the unfolding of the ſo- 
lemn 1 which were denounced 
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SERMON XIV. 


ON THE CRIME AND PUNISHMENT OF THE 
JEWISH NATION, 


MATT. XXPII. 25. 


Then anſwered all the people and ſaid, bis blood 


be upon us and on our children. 


HE crime and the ſufferings of the 
| Jewiſh nation, as independent facts, 
have been ſtated in the preceding diſcourſe; 


the crime, as highly deſerving of puniſn- 


ment; and the ſufferings, if they were the 
puniſhment, as not inadequate to the crime, 
It remains to prove that they are thus con- 
nected; that the connection is not ſuggeſted 
by a raſh and intemperate judgment, but 
is itſelf a fact; authenticated by the decla- 


ration of that Being, who in his counſels 
WI. 5 deſigned, 
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deſigned, and by his providence conducted, 
the execution of the puniſhment. If this 
connection be not well founded, the ſuffer- 
ings of the Jewiſh nation, whether at the 
period when their city and polity were de- 
ſtroyed, or in every ſubſequent period to 
the preſent day, are inapplicable to the truth 
of a moral providence, and to the truth of 
the Chriſtian religion. I proceed therefore 
to the evidences of this connection; to pro- 
duce the authority on which we acknow- 
ledge the hand of God in the calamities of 
this ſinful nation, whoſe ſignal ruin aven- 
ged the cauſe of his injured and murdered 
Son. n 
Though the wiſdom and holineſs of God, 
as well as many ſtriking incidents in the 
hiſtory of mankind, will lead us to con- 
ceive of a particular as well as a general 
providence, yet it is with great caution and 
modeſty that we are to apply this doctrine 
to particular events. Raſh and intempe- 
rate deciſions, with reſpect to the ſuppoſed 
judgments of the moral Governor of the 
| | univerſe, 
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univerſe, have brought the doctrine of a 
particular providence into diſrepute; and 
led many to conclude; that God acts in the 
preſent government of this ſublunary world 
only by a general plan of eſtabliſhed rule, 
but leaves the puniſhment of particular 
enormities to a day of ſtricter ſerutiny. We 
have, ſay they, no certain rule of judging 
what are the particular interpoſitions of di- 
vine providence, and what are to be refer- 
red to the general law of nature. It is 
no particular crime, or form of crime, that 
we can fix our eye upon; for, the crime 
which in ſome inſtances appears to be fol- 
lowed with the moſt ſtriking manifeſtation 
of the divine diſpleaſure, in others paſſes 
wholly unpuniſhed, and is even attended 
with the higheſt proſperity and triumph : 
while the innocent and virtuous are often 
ſubjected to the ſame diſtreſſes, the ſame 
ruin and death, which are ſuppoſed to mark 


the ſecret hand of God as purſuing the 
wicked. 


r Though 
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Though no nation ever deſerved worſe at 
the hands of a moral providence, or ever 
received a more dreadful puniſhment than 
the Jewiſh nation; yet highly wicked and 
abandoned nations have eſcaped the preſent 
judgment of God, and have flouriſhed in 
their crimes, while the moſt deſolating ca- 
lamities have fallen on the moſt unoffend- 
ing and virtuous. Hiſtory tells many an 
ungrateful tale of the triumphs of ambition 
over mild and peaceable nations. The 
ſavage Spaniards, who, in the invaſion of 
America, appear as if the dogs of hell had 
been let looſe on human kind, met with no 
check in their conqueſt and deſolation of its 
peaceable inhabitants. The Peruvians, 
than whom no nation of the earth ever ex- 
hibited a more agreeable picture of inno- 
cence, mildneſs, gentleneſs, and even purity 
of manners, fell in millions under the hands 
of a few ruffians, ſuch as our goals cannot 
furniſh : the worſt that paſſes into eternity 
from the gallows, compared with them, is 
almoſt a faint. Few nations have upon the 
| whole 
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whole preſerved a more peaceable and or- 
derly character than the Chineſe; yet the 
Tartars, a wild and barbarous people, have 
been ſuffered to ſweep them in multitudes 
off the face of the earth with all the 
wantonneſs of cruelty.—Who ſhall ſay then 
that God more intereſted himſelf in the pu- 
niſhment of the Jewiſh nation than any 
other, or that their fate was the puniſhment 
of their more than ſavage thirſt for the 
blood of the innocent Jeſus? Our Saviour 
himſelf in two inſtances, that of the Gali- 
leans whoſe blood Pilate mingled with their 
ſacrifices, and of the multitude upon whom 
the tower of Siloam fell, has cautioned us 
againſt the haſty and too often uncharitable 

habit of applying the Judgments of God to 
the unhappy. - 
The direct anſwer to the demand is, that 
God himſelf, in the caſe of the Jewiſh peo- 
ple, challenges the ſuffering as the ſentence 
of his juſtice, executed under the direction 
of his providence; and this declaration of 
God is inferred from the cleareſt and moſt 
#2. circum- 
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circumſtantial prophecies that ever were de- 
livered. If the deſtruction of the Jewiſh 
territory, city, temple, and polity, and 
ſubſequent diſperſion of the nation, was 
predicted in the moſt. flouriſhing periods, 
or when there was not the leaſt human pro- 
bability of ſuch an event, when there were 
no data on which conjecture could faſten 
itſelf ; and if theſe predictions be delivered 
in terms as minute and circumſtantial al- 
moſt as thoſe in which the hiſtorian has re- 
corded the events; then it is not infidelity, 
but obſtinacy, which diſowns the hand of 
God as operating in the ruin of this cri- 
minal nation. 

The fate of the Jewiſh nation, even down 
to the preſent period, may be thought to 
be prefigured in the denunciations of their 

earlieſt prophets,” even of Moſes himſelf. In 
the xviii, chap. Deut. Moſes is generally 
underſtood to predict the coming of the 
Meſſiah; and if, by the future prophet 
- there annovnced to them, the Meſſiah be 
-an:cnucd, in the 19tht verſe he denounces 
a1 9 7 the 
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the general judgment of God againſt his 
country, if it ſhould not hearken to the 
words of this prophet. If this be the moſt 
fair and natural interpretation, then the 
connecting the ſufterings of the Jewiſh peo- 
pale with their rejection of the Meſſiah, and 

as the puniſhment of an offended God, is 
derived from very early authority. It would 
not be difficult to collect the ſame informa- 
tion from the ſubſequent prophets of the 
Old Teſtament, but, as more direct and 
fuller evidence preſents itſelf, it is leſs ne- 
ceſſary to inſiſt upon them. But the words 
of Daniel are too particular to be paſſed 
over with the ſame neglect. At the cloſe 
of the ix. chap. ſays he, Seventy weeks 
<« are determined upon thy people, and 
* upon thy holy city, to finiſh the tranſ- 
greſſion, and to make an end of ſins, and 
* to make reconciliation for iniquity, and 
ce to bring in everlaſting righteouſneſs, and 
to ſeal up the viſion and prophecy, and 
« to anvint the moſt holy. Know there- 
£c 


fore and underſtand, that, from the go- 
5111 „ ing 
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ing forth of the commandment to reſtore 
* and .build Jeruſalem unto the Meſſiah 
te the prince, ſhall be ſeven weeks; and 
te three-ſcore and two weeks the ſtreet ſhall 
ce be built again, and the wall, even in 
te troublous times: and after three-ſcore 
© and two weeks ſhall Meſſiah be cut off, 
te but not for himſelf; and the people of 
« the prince, that ſhall come, ſhall deſtroy 
ce the city and the ſanctuary, and the end 
c thereof ſhall be with a flood, and unto 
« the end of the war deſolations are deter- 
* mined.” In this prophecy it is not my 
concern to enter into the calculation of the 
time from the return of .the Jews out of 
their captivity to the death of the Meſſiah, 
but to obſerve that the deſtruction of the city 
and temple, and ſubſequent deſolation, are 
awfully foretold; and that this ruin, which 
it is ſaid ſhall be like a flood that ſweeps 
all away, is expreſily connected with the 
cutting off of the Meſſiah ; and ſo connec- 
ted, that it is impoſſible not to conſider the ' 
ruin, as the puniſhment provided by God 

for 
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for the crime. If we had no other guide'to 
direct us in referring the deſtruction of the 
Jewiſh nation to the diſpleaſure of God for 
the rejection and cruel treatment of his Son, 
this would juſtify us in aſcribing their fate 
to the avenging hand of providence. 

But from the mouth of the innocent Vic- 
tim himſelf, in whoſe perſon the crimes of 
this nation were completed, we receive, 
not the prophecy, but almoſt the hiſtory of 
their fall; of that deſolation, which has 
hitherto purſued them; and all this ruin, 
which he ſo plainly predicts, he has ex- 
preſſly connected with their rejection and 
treatment of himſelf.— The parable of the 
Lord of the vineyard fixes the character of 
the crime, and annexes the puniſnment to 
the crime.“ It is becauſe of their cruel 
treatment of the meſſengers, and laſtly of 
himſelf whom God had ſent unts them; that 
in this parable, and eſpecially in the appli- 
cation of it, he denounces the vengeance of 


Matth. xxii. 23. 


the 
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the Almighty againſt them. After having 
beaten ſome, and killed others, and laſtly 
himſelf the ſon, whom the lord hoped that 
they would reverence; our Lord, by a very 
natural queſtion, leads them to the con- 
demnation of themſelves, and the juſtifica- 
tion of the divine ſentence ; when, adopting 
their judgment, he quits the parable, and 
with plainneſs and majeſty pronounces their 
righteous doom. Therefore, that 1s in 
- conſequence of this laſt atrocious deed, the 
kingdom ſhall be taken from you, and given 
to a nation bringing forth the fruits there- 
of. When our Lord reproaches them for 
the blood of the prophets and wiſe men,* 
which, from an immoral averſion to their 
leſſons, they had ſpilt, he has himſelf clear- 
ly in view; for, expecting his own violent 
death, he bids them fill up the meaſure of 
their fathers. Affected with this melan- 
choly character of his country, and too well 

convinced that the gracious deſigns of God 


Match. xxiii. 29. 


to 
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to them would be defeated by their hardneſs 
of heart and immoral ſuperſtition, he breaks 
out into this affecting apoſtrophe ; ** O 
t Jeruſalem, . Jeruſalem, thou that killeſt 
the prophets, and ſtoneſt them that are 
« ſent unto thee, how often would I have 
e gathered thy children together, even as a 
« hen gathereth her chickens under her 
« wings, and ye would not. Behold your 
i houſe is left unto you deſolate.” Thus 
deciſive is the application which our Lord 
makes of the approaching calamities of the 
Jewiſh nation, to their rejection and mur- 
der of the Meſſiah; — nor are theſe the only 
paſſages in which the ſame information is 
clearly ſignified. —As theſe calamities there- 
fore are connected with their treatment of 
himſelf, let us now fee whether his predic- 
tion of the calamities anſwer to the event, 
and convince us that he ſpoke by the inſpi- 


ration of that Being, who hath the Fate * 
nations in his hands. 


On his triumphant entry into Jeruſalem, 
as he approached the city, he looked upon 


and 
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and wept over it;“ ſaying, © If thou hadſt 
„ known, even thou, at leaſt in this thy 
% day, the things which belong unto thy 
t peace, but now they are hid from thine 
“ eyes. For, the days ſhall come upon thee, 
* that thine enemies ſhall caſt a trench 
* about thee, and compaſs thee round, and 
e keep thee in on every ſide; and ſhall lay 
** thee even with the ground, and thy chil- 
* dren within thee; and they ſhall not 
% leave in thee one ſtone upon another.” 
How particularly every word of this pre- 
diction was verified in the ſiege, and in the 
utter deſtruction of the city, we have al- 
ready ſeen in the preceding diſcourſe. Our 
Lord adds, <* becauſe thou kneweſt not the 
“ time of thy viſitation;” in which he 
ſeems plainly to allude to the ſtrange in- 
fatuation of the Jewiſh nation, and their 
confidence in the protection of the Almigh- 
ty, and in an aſſured deliverance by the 
promiſed Meſſiah, as if he were yet to ap- 


Luke, xix. 41. 


pear, 
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pear, or were then within their walls; 
which led them to the laſt to brave the 
overwhelming power of the Roman armies, 
and decline all the ways of mercy, to which 
Titus, their humane enemy, was greatly 
inclined —But the xxiv. Matth. the xi. 
Mark, and the xxi. Luke, in which each 
of the evangeliſts record the ſame diſcourſes 
of their Lord, are a ſummary of every aw- 
ful miſery which the Jewiſh hiſtorian, an 
eye-witneſs of the ruin of his country, has 
ſo faithfully narrated. To theſe I refer you, 
as it is not neceſſary to detain you by a re- 
petition of what all or moſt of you know, 

and may ſo eaſily renew the knowledge of. 
Let us bring the prediction home, ſo as 
to make the deeper impreſſion, by obſer- 
ving how, in every minute particular, it was 
verified, W 
The time is limited, ſo as perfectly to 
accord with the fulfillment. This gene- 
* ration (fays our Lord) ſhall not paſs 
* away till all theſe things be fulfilled,” 
Nor did this generation paſs away ; for, only 
thirty- 
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thirty-ſix years intervened from the time in 
which our Lord thus ſpoke, to the final 
_ deſtruction of Jeruſalem. And there were 
no proper ſymptoms of a fate ſo rapidly ap- 
proaching, none which marked the Jews as 
in any greater danger of extermination, 
than the many provinces which flouriſhed 
under the Roman dominion. It is admit- 
ted, that the factious ſpirit of the Jewiſh 
nation, their impatience of a foreign yoke, 
foſtered by their expectation of a temporal 
deliverer in the perſon of the promiſed Meſ- 
ſiah, might tempt mere human ſagacity to 
foretel a revolt from the Roman power; 
yet that the revolt would fall within ſuch a 
limit of time, that ĩt would be accompanied 
with ſuch obſtinacy and ſuch daring, with 
ſuch provocations of Roman vengeance ; 
that there ſhould be a proviſion of co-oper- 
ating cauſes to render the conſequences of 
the revolt ſo ſingularly terrible, was beyond 
all conjecture, becauſe beyond all prece- 
dent. Revolts were daily occurring through- 
out the vaſt extent of the Roman empire, 

| but 
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but the fate of the Jewiſh nation has no 
parallel in the whole hiſtory of Rome, nei- 
ther in the ages preceding nor ſubſequent 
to this period. Such treatment of a de- 
| pendent province was unknown to Rome; 
ſne had too much wiſdom to adopt ſuch a 
policy, and, cruel as her ambition often 
was, too much humanity to practiſe it. 
The truth is, that ſomething, which in the 
ordinary way of human nature we cannot 
well account for, and certainly could not 
have foreſeen, produced this deſolating ruin 
of the Jewiſh territory and name. The 
predicting the time therefore, as well as the 
circumſtances, is highly remarkable; and 
the imprecation of the Jews was thereby ve- 
rified in its full extent. Whatever might 
befal their diſtant poſterity, in that flou- 
riſhing eſtate in 'which they then ſtood, 
they could have no idea that deſtruction was 
ſo near their door; but the blood of this 
juſt perſon fell in heavy vengeance, not 
upon Weg children alone, but upon them- 


ſelves; 


hg 
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ſelves; upon many, without doubt, who 
joined in this horrid imprecation,* 

Our Lord obſerves, many ſhall come in 
my name, ſaying, © I am Chriſt, and ſhall 
« deceive many.” And fatal indeed were 
theſe impoſtors to many of: the deluded 
Jews; they became more and more — 


. Though the time be limited by our Saviour within the 
compaſs of one generation, yet the preciſe year in that pe- 
riod is concealed, as being known to God only. It is re- 
markable, that Daniel, though he fixes the very hour almoſt 
of the reſtoration of the Jews, of the finiſhing of the tem- 
ple, and the cutting off of the Meſſiah, though he -foretel's 
the deſtruction of the Jewiſh fate as conſequent to this na- 
tional crime, yet is filent as to the very ſeaſon in which this 
ruinous event ſhould happen. Daniel only ſays, that the 
puniſhment ſhould follow the crime.— Our Lord adds there- 


. to, that it ſhould take place before the preſent generation 


ſhould paſs away ; but both of them leave the preciſe mo- 
ment undetermined. Now in this there is an agreement 
connected with much difference, which is not eaſy to be ac- 
counted for, but in admitting that they both ſpoke ſo far, 
as the ſpirit of truth imparted to them. For, that the latter 
did not copy from the former, if the ſpleen of ſcepticiſm 
ſhould conceive ſuch a ſuſpicion, is ſufficiently clear, from the 
many intereſting particulars which our Lord has added to 
the general prediction of Daniel, and from his ſo far aſcer- 
taining the time, as to aſſign the limit which it ſhould not 
exceed, 


as 
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as the time of general ruin approached, and 
were in truth, under the hand of providence, 
one prime ſource of their defection from 
the Roman dominion, and of all their 
miſery. In this alſo was the prediction of 
our Lord circumſtantially verified - but a re- 
markable connection is to be obſerved be- 
tween the puniſhment and the crime. In 
rejecting and murdering the true Meſſiah, 
they provoked all the diſpleaſure of the God 
who ſent him; and, in their weak and paſ- 
fionate attachment to every falſe Meſſiah, 
they found the puniſhment, the deſtruction 
which their former conduct merited. 
Our Lord mentions other heralds of their 
impending doom; war and rumours of 
war, famine, and peſtilences, and earth- 
quakes, which ſhall be the beginning of 
ſorrows, and the warnings of the divine 
vengeance, ready to be poured out in all 
its terror. — Diſſentions and tumults and 
civil wars, and oceans of blood ſhed with 
a ſavage fury wherever the Jewiſh name 
was found, were indeed the ſad prelude of 
Vor. I. 2 | the 
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the, haſtening ruin. The attempt of Cali- 
gula, a little before, to erect his ſtatue in the 
temple itſelf, had nearly kindled the fire in 
all its rage, but the ſudden death of that 
frantic prince ſuſpended for a while their 
fate. In the ſubſequent reigns of Claudius 
and Nero, theſe tumults and wars dreadful- 
ly broke forth, nor was the noiſe of war 
ever ſtilled in Judza, or the neighbouring 
provinces, which ſwarmed with Jews, to 
the time of its final ruin. A contention 
between the Jews and Syrians about the 
right of a ſingle town enflamed both na- 
tions, and divided them into two hoſtile 
parties in eyery city almoſt of their popu- 
lous provinces. In the town itſelf, which 
was the original object of their contention, 
above twenty thouſand Jews were ſlain, and 
the remainder of the Jewiſh name expelled. 
This Was returned with equal cruelty upon 
the heads of the Syrians by the whole power 
of the Jews, and in continual inroads 
through Syria, an incredible number of their 
enemies were ſlaughtered. This provoked 
| . 5 
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a ſavage retaliation; contending armies were 
exhibited in every diſtrict; and ſoon an 
hundred thouſand had fallen on both fides 
in this quarrel. At Alexandria the enmity 
to the Jewiſh name revived, and fifty thou- 
fand Jews fell in one ſingle maſſacre. The 
ſame dreadful ſcenes were exhibited in va- 
rious places, all directed againſt the Jewiſh 
name, with a fury which ſeemed out of the 
courſe of human nature. Theſe wars drew 
nearer and nearer to Jeruſalem; the whole 
province of Judza was ſtained with blood ; 
they were provoked to lift the fword in civil 
tumult againſt the authority of Rome; and 
the very temple itſelf was defiled with the 
a profanations of war. Aſſaſſinations became 
Frequent even while the rites of their _ 

on were celebrating. Wt 2 

To theſe calamities were added Anne ind 
peſtilences and earthquakes.” Melancholy 
mention is made of the two former by Jo- 
ſephus, and of the numbers whom they 
ſwept away. More than twelve ruindus 
earthquakes are noticed by various hiſtori- 
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ans from the time of our Saviour's cruci- 
fixion to the deſtruction of Jeruſalem; the 
like to which is not to be found, I believe, 
in all hiſtory during the ſame period. Many 
of theſe ſwallowed whole cities of great ex- 
tent; and of one, in Judæa, Joſephus re- 
marks, * that there broke out by night a 
<« moſt dreadful tempeſt, of violent tem- 
« peſts, and torrents of rain, and continual 
e lightnings and horrid thunderings and 
* prodigious bellowings of the ſhaken 
t earth, as if the conſtitution of the uni- 
« verſe were confounded for the deſtruction 
« of men. From whence, ſays he, one 
e might eaſily perceive, that theſe things 
«« portended no common calamity ;” as if 
he were commenting on the _y words of 
our Saviour. 

Our Lord a 0 N this end ſhall not 
te come, before the goſpel be preached,unto 
4 all nations.” An event, which, aſtoniſh- 
ing as it may ſeem, and beyond all human 
wiſdom to have conceived, as beyond all 
human power to have produced, was how- 


- . cver 
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ever actually verified; if by all nations we 
underſtand the extent of the Roman empire 
together with the ſurrounding kingdoms, 
which comprehended almoſt the whole of 
the then known and civilized world. This 
hereſy, as the Jews termed it, alarming to 
them in its firſt appearance, they thought 
to have ſtifled in its infancy. by the death of 
its founder. But while, as the puniſhment 
of their crime, their o religion was de- 
voted to ruin, his was deſtined to a rapid 
and extenſive ſpread; and the fate of the 
Jews appeared to be ſuſpended by provi- 
dence, and the avenging of his blood de- 
ferred, only till they ſhould ſee the miracu- 
lous triumph of that cauſe, which they 
endeavoured to cruſh A one | atrocious 
deed. 7 FEAT? ; 

The laſt Gonal of the breaking Pſy is 
the abomination of deſolation, which had 
been ſpoken of by Daniel the prophet; 
ſtanding in the holy place, or, as it is eke 
preſſed in St. Matthew, ſtanding where 4p 
ought not, The interpretation of this fign 
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is attended with no difficulty, as it is well 
known, that the word abomination was 
with the Jews a ſignificant expreſſion for 
every idol, which their religion peculiarly 
abhorred. The banners of the Romans 
exhibited the Gods whom the ſoldiers ſpe- 
cially adored, their eagles, and the images 
of their deified emperors. Theſe it had 
more than once been attempted to diſplay 
in Judza, in the view of Jeruſalem itſelf, 
and even to fix up in the very temple. But 
the earneſt ſolicitations of the Jewiſh na- 
tion, with their firm determination to face 
death itſelf in whatever ſhape, rather than 
ſabmit to ſuch a profanation, had hitherto 
averted from them this humiliating indig- 
nity. This ſpectacle, with its regularly 
increaſing face of horror, was now to be 
exhibited to the Jews, as the laft fad pre- 
ſage of their impending ruin. As the Ro- 
man armies approached to Jeruſalem, which 
with all its vicinity was the holy place to a 
Jew, theſe idolatrous objects of the Roman 
9 were triumphantly diſplayed in 


their 
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their military enſigns; ſo as that the impious 
worſhip inſulted the view of the beſieged. 
This was a ſign of the threatened deſtruc- 
tion, which no Jew, who put faith in the 
prophecies of Jeſus Chriſt, could avoid at- 
tending to. Accordingly the Jewiſh con- 
verts to the faith of Chriſt obſerved the 
warning of their Maſter; and, as this offen- 
five ſight. was exhibited in the, march 


through the holy land to the holy city, they | 


generally, if not univerſally, reti: ired from 


Jeruſalem, which they now conſidered as 
devoted to certain and immediate deſtrue- g 


tion. Our Lord had prepared his follow- 
ers to attend particularly to this warning, 
by annexing to this part of his prediction, 
and to no other, this marked admonition; ; 
« whoſoever readeth, let him underſtand!” 
that 1s, whoſoever, by being my follower, 
hath the opportunity of repeatedly hearing 
or reading theſe words of mine, let him ac- 


knowledge the moment of fulfillment, and | 


inſtantly reſcue himſelf from the wrath of 
an offended God. For our Lord immedi- 
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ately ſubjoins in a ſeries of precepts, which 
are to this amount, let thoſe who obſerve 
this ſpectacle and wiſh to ſave themſelves, 
Hee without a moment's delay. This be- 
nevolent caution of their Maſter was due 
to his affectionate diſciples; they had not 
ſhared in the guilt, of the devoted Jews ; 
the caution was thankfully embraced by 
them; and to this they owed. their preſer- 
vation. Thus the guilty alone, who either 
had perſonally acted in the rejection and 
death of Jeſus Chriſt, or who by their im- 
penitence - approved and partook of the 
guilt. of their fathers, were ſeparated for 
ruin; and the blood, which had been im- 
precated on their own heads and on the 
heads of their ten, was y reſerved 
for them 
Every circumſtance i in als W had 
its full and remarkable accompliſhment. 
The dreadfulneſs of the ruin is ſtrongly 
announced in theſe words; Then ſhall 
“be great tribulation in theſe days, ſuch 
as has not þeen fince the beginning of 
| a the 


the world, no! nor ever ſhall be.” The 


words of the hiſtorian exactly concur with” 
thoſe of our Saviour. From the higheſt © 
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felicity our city was thrown down to the” 
extremeſt miſery; inſomuch that if the 
misfortunes of all from the beginning of 
the world were compared with thoſe of 
the Jews, they would appear inferior in 
compariſon : in fine, (he adds,) no city 
ever ſuffered ſuch things, as no other ge- 
neration from the beginning of the world 
was ever more fruitful in wickedneſs.”  * 
Our Lord proceeds, © except theſe days 


ſhould be ſhortened, there ſhould no fleſfſn 


be ſaved: but for the ele&s' ſake they 
ſhould be ſhortened.” Providence ſeem-- © 


ed to raiſe up two of the moſt diſtinguiſhed 

characters in hiſtory, and in the moſt pro- 
fligate and abandoned age of the Romans, 
in order to execute this vengeance on the 
nation whom he had abandoned to the 
ſpoiler; that in the execution he might find 
characters which were adapted to the coun- 
ſels of his providence. Great magnanimi- 


ty⸗ 
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ty, wiſdom, and ſelf- command, joined to 
great juſtice and humanity, were the pro- 
minent features of Veſpaſian and Titus, 
Had a more unfeeling leader of the Roman 
armies left it to this infatuated nation, to 
ſerve his views by their own deplorable fac- 
tions and civil conteſts, they would have 
been more dread executioners of the divine 
vengeance: than the Roman ſword. Veſ- 
paſian firſt intended to have committed the 
beſieged to famine and to their own inteſ- 
tine fury; but, on a repreſentation that 
many who were not ill affected to peace 
would thus periſh with the guilty, he em- 
braced the humaner intention of a more 
ſpeedy but more doubtful victory, though 
to be attended with more loſs of Roman 
blood. His generous ſon, on whom the 
command devolved, entered ſtill more into 
the views of his father; and, at whatever 
expence, puſhed on the operations of the 
fiege, that he might ſooner reſcue the re- 
mains of. this wretched nation from their 
horrible miſeries. The unnatural madneſs 
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of the beſieged accelerated the concluſion, 
by burning their great ſtore of proviſions, 

which would have ſufficed for many years; 
as if they had been driven by the hand of 
God to what could leaft of all have been 
expected in their deplorable fituation. And, 
in the laſt attack, they ſeemed to be deſert- 
ed by their former deſperate courage, and 
beyond all expectation; and without any 
apparent cauſe, abandoned their ſtrongeſt 
walls and towers, from which, by the eon- 
feſſion of the Romans themſelves, they ne- 
ver could have been driven but by the hand 
of famine. Titus, as he was viewing the 
fortifications, after the capture of the town, 
beheld his conqueſt with aſtoniſhment, ex- 
prefling himſelf in theſe remarkable words; 
* we have fought with God on our fide, 
and it is God who hath forced the Jews 
* out of their ſtrong holds, for what could 
the hand of man or machines have effect 
<«« ed againft them?” It was the judgment 
of Titus therefore, that God himfelf by his 
ſecret influence had ſhortened theſe days. 
a3 And 
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And it was owing to th: farther humanity 
of Titus; that the unappeaſed enmity of 
their perſecuting neighbours was not ſuf- 
fered utterly to exterminate them; accord- 
ing to the counſels of God, who was de- 
termined to reſerve a remnant of them, as 


a perpetual witneſs of himſelf to the lateſt 
hour of time. | 


The laſt concluding event of this tragedy 
is remarkably” predicted by our Lord in 
theſe words: Your kingdom ſhall be ta- 
© ken from you; you ſhall be led away 
4 Ccaptive into all nations, and Jeruſalem 
© ſhall be trodden down of the Gentiles, 
c until the time of the Gentiles be ful- 
filled. . How remarkably this prediction 
has: been” accompliſhed in the fate of the 
Jews, ſubſequent to the deſtruction of their 
city; and in their condition through the 
whole length- of 'intervening time to the 
preſent period, has been ſufficiently obſer- 
ved at the cloſe of the preceding diſcourſe. 
The Jews have ever been, and are at this 
day, i in a captive ſtate with every nation 


almoſt 
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| almoſt under heaven; and their city has 
ever been trodden down of the Gentile, in 
ſpite of one feeble and ill- meant effort of 
an apoſtate emperor; and aſſuredly ſhall be 
until the time of the Gentiles be fulfilled. — 
The continued verification of this part of 
the prophecy, in itſelf the moſt ſingular. 
phenomenon that ever was exhibited in the 
whole hiſtory of men, and which no hu- 
man ſagacity could ever have divined, is a 
perperual demonſtration before our eyes of 
the hand of God over this devoted nation, 
and ſufficient alone to ſtrike Wann 

dumb. | 
Upon the whole, beſides the decatiririe- 
tion of our Lord, which ſo expreſſly threat- 
ened this fate in all its minute circumſtan- 
ces, as the determined puniſhment of God 
for their rejection and treatment of himſelf; 
there are ſeveral other circumſtances, which 
we cannot avoid to fix our eye upon, as 
witneſling a ſtriking correſpondence between 
the puniſhment and the crime. — They 
committed this innocent victim to death, 
when 


* 
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when the nation was aſſembled to celebrate 
the paſſover: and their own funeral was 
acted, when they were aſſembled for the 
fame purpoſe, and was thereby deeply 

_ heightened, as the whole nation was 
collected as it were to meet its fate. The 
rejection of the true Meſſiah was their 
crime, and their ill- directed paſſion for falſe 
Meſſiahs led to their ruin. They fold Jeſus 
Chriſt as a ſlave to his deteſted betrayer ; 
and they were themſelves given up to ſlave- 
ry at the vileſt prices. They preferred a 
robber and a murderer to Jeſus Chriſt; and 
they were miſerably laid waſte, hartaſſed, 
and maſſacred by robbers and murderers. 
They demanded the life of Chriſt under the 
pretended plea that he invaded the Roman 
ſovereignty: and their puniſhment ſprang 
out of their abhorrence and rejection of 
this very ſovereignty. They crucified Jeſus 
Chriſt before the walls of the city: and 
their own multiplied crucifixions before the 
ſame walls afforded a horrid ſpectacle of the 
ſame treatment. | 

20 SERMON 


GN THE CRIME AND PUNISHMENT OF THE 
JEWISH NATION. 


MAT TH. XXVII. 25. 


Then anſwered all the people and ſaid, his blood 
Be upon us and on our children. | 
AVING ſtated the crime and the 
ſufferings of the Jewiſh nation, and 
having eftabliſhed the principal object in 
view, viz. the preſence of God in theſe ſuf- 
ferings, as avenging therein his Son, and 
puniſlung a crime in which his own moral 
providence was daringly oppoſed and in- 
ſulted; I cannot withhold, nor would you 
with me to withhold, thoſe reflections which 
unavoidably preſent themſelves; as the ſub- 
jet is of high INPOrtAnce, having direct 
relation 
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relation to the moral providence of God, 
and the truth of the Chriſtian religion. I 
proceed therefore to make this application 
of the ſubject. 

Chriſtianity, as a revelation from God, 
ſtands upon a different ground from the 
religion of nature, and has a more difficult 
cauſe to plead. Facts as they exiſt in na- 
ture, and the concluſions to which they 
lead, muſt be received, of whatever com- 
plexion or rendency theſe concluſions may 
be. But Chriſtianity muſt not only pro- 
duce her proper evidence of proceeding from 
God, but even this evidence muſt be ſuſ- 
pended till her doctrines receive the ſanc- 
tion of reaſon and natural religion. Reve- 
lation may certainly go far beyond the light 
of nature, ſhe may diſcover to us what 
| reaſon never would have attained to; but 
if one doctrine can be faſtened on her, 
which is abhorrent to the undoubted cha- 
rater of God, the whole ſuperſtructure is 
ſhaken, nor can any evidence be pleaded 
apainſt ſo irreſiſtible an objection. Thus 

| in 
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in the preſent inſtance, though no evidence 
can appear to be more deciſive of the truth 
of Chriſtianity than our Lord's prophetic 
view of the ruin of Jeruſalem, and conti- 
nued deſolation of the Jewiſh nation; yet 
the character in which God is introduced 
as avenging the cauſe of Jeſus Chriſt, muſt 
be conſiſtent. with our moſt honourable 
ideas of God, or we muſt reject the pro- 
phecy and the application of it, as an ab- 
ſolute nullity, rather than reject this eter- 
nal truth, that God cannot diſhonour him- 
ſelf.—I think it my firſt duty therefore to 
indicate God in the puniſhment of the 
Jewith nation, before I make any other * 
enn my ſub jet. 
And in this I encounter no difficulty. 

Al the doftrine of the New Teſtament is 
worthy of the evidence with which it-is an- 
nounced to us. The puniſhment of the 
Jewiſh nation, awful as it is, does not diſ- 
honour God, in being referred to him, It 
is not more than might be expected to iſſue 
from the divine moral government; though, 
„ Vor. I. A a == if 
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if God had not been pleaſed to reveal him- 
ſelf to us as the author of this puniſhment, 
the preſent imperfect ſtate of things, and 
unequal diſtribution of juſtice, would not 
have authoriſed us to. aſcribe it to him. 
But it vindicates Scripture, that, in refer- 
ring the ſufferings of the Jews to the over- 
ruling hand of an offended Deity, we ſee 
nothing that is unſuited to the juſtice and 
holineſs of God. The vindication of the 
divine providence in the puniſhment of this 
once favoured people, proceeds upon the 
ſuppoſition of the truth of Chriſtianity, and 
that the evidence of this truth was preſent- 
ed to the Jewiſh nation, with a force which 
ought not to have been reſiſted, It con- 
templates Jeſus Chriſt as the meſſenger of a 
Tighteous and merciful God, for the reco- 
very of a deluded and miſerable world, and 
. commiſſioned in the firſt place to the Jewiſh 
nation: it contemplates in him, and in the 
mighty works which he performed, the 
clear manifeſtation of a divine power: it 
turns its view on the innocence of his life, 


on 
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on the wiſdom, dignity, and purity of his 
doctrines, on the benevolent intention of 
all that he did and ſaid, on the moral ex- 
cellence of his precepts, his difintereſted ſu- 
periority to all ambitious and worldly temp- 
tations; on the gentleneſs, the mildneſs, 
the patience of his whole deportment; and 
laſt of all, what peculiarly addreſſes itſelf 
to a Jew, on the premonitions by the mouth 
of the preceding prophets of ſuch a deli- 
verer, in all the ſanctity and humiliation 
of his character, together with the fignifi- 
cation of the very time in which he ſhould 
appear. Now, connected with all theſe cir- 
cumſtances, the guilt of the Jewiſh nation 
in rejecting the Meſſiah, and much more 
in their horrid treatment of him, is a crime 
of the very higheſt magnitude. It is that, 
if any, which may be allowed to challenge all 
the indignation of the God, whoſe provi- 
dence, and holineſs, and mercy, were thus 
inſulted; who could not be ſuppoſed to look 
with indifference on the perſecution and 
death of his beloved. A perſonage imme- 
2 A a 2 diately 
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diately ſent by God on the wiſeſt and kind- 
eſt errand to our world, required to be vin- 
dicated at the hands of God, and to have 
the triumph of his enemies returned upon 
themſelves; that they ſhould be made an 
awful ſpectacle of puniſhment to the world 
for their obſtinacy and wickedneſs tn op- 
poling the merciful proviſions of the moral 
ruler of the univerſe, and executing the 
moſt deteſted act of injuſtice and cruelty, to 
gratify their wicked policy. 

For, obſerve, that it is not to an unfor- 
tunate and pardonable unbelief that we ate 
to refer the conduct of the Jews in their 
rejection and treatment of the Meſſiah ; but 
to their vices, to their immoral ſuperſtition, 
to that worldly policy, which had deſtroyed 
all love of truth, and piety, and goodneſs 
in them, which would not ſuffer them to 
ſee or own a God, unleſs in a ſcheme of 
temporal power and grandeur. This har- 
dened their hearts; annihilated to them all 
the miracles and - virtues of Jeſus Chriſt ; 
and, becauſe he wauld not ſubmit himſelf to 


their 
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their worldly views, drew down all their 
wrath and malice on the head of the moſt 
innocent and upright character that ever 
trod the ſtage of human life, the wiſeſt and 
moſt enlightened inſtructor that ever ap- 
peared for the good of a bewildered and 
miſguided world. They hated him, becauſe 
he ſet himſelf againſt their ſuperſtition and 
corruptions, becauſe he taught a doctrine 
which their earth-devoted paſſions could 
not welcome, becauſe he would not be a 
Jew of their own form, becauſe he dared to 
extend the providence of God beyond the 
deſcendants of Abraham ; becauſe he pre- 
dicted the puniſhment of God for their 
crimes, their impenitence, their unbelief; 
becauſe he warned them of the withdraw- 
ing of the divine favour from them, and 
extending it to nations, whom they belie- 
ved to be deſtined to their triumph, and to be 
the ſubjects of their ambition? and oppreſſion. 

All this character of the Jewiſh nation, 
this ſource and progreſs of the Jewiſh ha- 
tred, is ſtrongly marked in the hiſtory of the 

A New 
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New Teſtament, in which we behold not a 
want of conviction, but a determined and 
unappeaſed hatred of truth and goodneſs 
in the perſon of Jeſus Chriſt, They could 
not deny his miracles; but they abhorred 
both them and their author, becauſe not 
directed to the ſingle end for which alone 
they wiſhed a God to interpoſe. They were 
ſtruck dumb with his unanſwerable reaſon- 
ing, and retired, in ſhame and confuſion. 
from his dignified rebukes; but the one 
ſtirred no generous affection in them, the 
other no humble penitence; they only ſer- 
ved to provoke their malice the more, their 
revenge, their eager deſire to ſilence the 
tongue that awed and upbraided them, 
Hence their conſultations to entrap this 
dreaded informer in his unguarded mo- 
ments, if any might be found in him, if 
| Innocence and wiſdom haye any unguarded 
moments; to draw him into ſome conceſ. 
fion, ſome declaration, which might either 
ſubject him to the Roman jealouſy, or to 
the popular hatred. Hence that influence 


which 
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which they at length acquired over the po- 
pular paſſions, that direction which they 
were enabled to give to them, and' that fa- 
cility with which the people, who but yeſ- 
terday revered and adored him, who with 
loud hoſannas of triumph proclaimed his 
entry into Jeruſalem, turned in rage againſt 
him, becauſe diſappointed in their hopes of 
a temporal Meſſiah.* Hence, in fine, the 
laſt ſcene of violence, perjury, injuſtice, and 
cruelty, that univerſal madneſs wherewith 


* The defection of the Jewiſh populace, and their ſudden 
animoſity againſt Chriſt, is aſcribed to the natural levity 
and inconftancy of a populace, But this is admitting an 
effect without aſſigning a cauſe. There muſt be ſome reaſon, 
wiſe or fooliſh; for every change of mind even with the moſt 
light and fickle. The wiſdom, the ſanctity, and the mi- 
racles of Chriſt, had made an impreſſion on the Jewiſh peo- 
ple, but it was an impreſſion which could: nat be ſeparated 
from their expeRation of a temporal deliverer. Their hopes 
of this deſired event were raiſed to the greateſt height on his 
public entry into Jeruſalem ; theſe hopes were thrown down 
to the ground by the ſubſequent” conduct of Chriſt, © Their 
diſappointment converted theis affection into anger, and 
they ſuddenly were fitted to be the tools of that more te. 
matic hatred which their rulers entertained, 
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both : rulers and people thirſted for his 
blood, beat back the remonſtrances of the 
leſs hardened Pilate, and, if any vengeance 
awralted ſuch a tranſaction; dared it to its 
utmoſt, and imprecated it in all its terror 
upon themſelves and on their children. 
It is not therefore a want of conviction, 
but an oppoſition to and a ftifling of convic- 
tion, founded in ſuperſtition, in a worldly 
ſpirit, in an immoral and depraved charac- 
ter, that conſtitutes the high crime of the 
Jewiſh nation, in rejecting, perſecuting, 
and murdering the Meſſiah; whoſe miracles 
aſtoniſhed them, whoſe virtues they unwil- 
lingly | revered, and whoſe wiſdom they 
could make no reply to, This view of the 
Jewiſh crime is neceſſary, in order to ſee 
the conduct of.. providence to this offend- 
ing nation in ſuch a light, as juſtifies even 
the benevolent God of. Jeſus Chriſt, 

But not only is the puniſhment juſt, as 
not diſproportionech to this ſingle crime; 
bt i becomes us to conſider, that a ſeries 
of ſimuar crimes; dung to and termina- 
7150 12 K ting 
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ting in this more atrocious one, drew: down 
the long ſuſpended anger of an offended 
God. Every injurious. treatment, of the 
prophets, whom the goodneſs bf heaven 
had raiſed up for their correction ang: a- 
mendment, every impenitent rejection ot 
their pious and moral meſſage, was the pre- 
lude to this act; and accumulated and juſ- 
tified the puniſhment of God, in whatever 
extent it ſhould fall on their devoted heads. 
To this, as well as to the rejection and 
cruel treatment of himſelf, and to the im- 
pending perſecution of his innocent diſci- 


great continued crime, our Lord himſelf 
refers the dread puniſhment of this aban- 
doned people. Ye are the children of 
* them; ſays he, who killed the prophets; 
* fill ye up then the meaſure of your fa- 


« thers. Prophets and wiſe men await you 


0 in my name, but ſome of them ſhall ye 
i kill and crueify, and ſome ſhall ye 


* ſcourge in your ſynagogues, and perſe- 


** cute from gity to city, that upon you 
2 may 


ples and ſucceſſors, as conſtit uting one 
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c may come all the righteous blood ſhed 
upon the earth, from the righteous Abel, 
*. unto the blood of Zechanas. Oh Jeru- 
© falem, Jeruſalem, thou that killeſt the 
<«; prophets,. and ſtoneſt them that are ſent 
et unto thee ; behold thy houſe is left unto 
- «thee deſolate! the favour, the protection 
«-of God is withdrawn from you, nor ſhall 
«, ye ſee me henceforth, nor know the bleſ- 
<.fing which I came to reveal unto you, 
<-till'in full penitence and conviction ye 
* ſhall ſay, bleſſed is he who cometh 1 in the 
<«. name of the Lord.” 

That which vindicated the providence of 
God in the awful puniſhment of the per- 
petrators of our Saviour's death, and of 
their immediate ſucceffors, ſtill juſtifies the 
fingular fate of this obſtinate and impeni- 
tent nation. Their fathers' guilt they adopt, 
by entering into their ſentiments; by juſti- 
fying it in all its injuſtice - and cruelty; 
by perſevering in the ſame hardneſs of heart; 
by continuing todifown the Meſſiah, who, if 
ary, correſponded to the predictions of their 

revered 
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_ revered prophets; who, if any, was atcom-" 
panied with the hand of God; and by ſtill 
feeding upon deluſive hopes, though near 
two thouſand years have elapſed from the 
promiſed period; by being as groſs, carnal; 
and immoral in their views, as their fathers 
were, who to this worldly ſpirit ſacrificed 
the Lord of life; by ſtill paſſionately look- 


ing for, and being diſpoſed. to receive no 
other than a temporal deliverer,. Singular 


almoſt in their obſtinate unbelief, poſſeſſed 


of all the evidences of Chriftianity; and 
themſelves the moſt ſtriking evidence, j they | 


ſtand alone amidſt nations, who-have re- 
| ceived this bleſſing from God, and therefore 


are ſingular objects of divine diſpleaſure. 
The brand ſtill continues on them, the 


hand of offended providence ſtill purſues 


them; but the door of mercy lies open to 


them, Individuals are reſcued from the fate 
of this nation, and from the viſible diſplea- 
ſure of God, as they enter into the chriſtian 
communion, and become adopted into the 
body of a chriſtian nation; but, till they re- 


pent 
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pent and return as a people, they are and 
ſhall be, as a people, the juſt monument of 
that providence, who has withdrawn him- 
Elf from them, and holds them up as a 
witneſs of himſelf to all nations; a witneſs 
of his power, of his juſtice, of his holineſs, 
and of his diſpleaſure.“ 


s The puniſhment of a people for general and national 
guilt, is to be contemplated in the ſame view as the puniſh- 
ment of a Gngle individual. innocent ſafferers may be in- 
volved herein ; but if the nation as one perſon deſerve the 

interpoſition, and if the national character continue unal- 
tefed, the puniſhment, as in the caſe of a ſingle offender, is 
juſtified. This is a general maxim, which applies itſelf to 
the vindicatĩon of a moral providence in many of the national 
revolutions and calamities which hiſtory records, 

i this Juſtification of God, I have taken no notice of the 

application of the Jewiſti puniſhment to the purpoſes of a 
moral providence;; becauſe, independent of all ſecondary 
uſe, guilt muſt appear to juſtify puniſhment, and guilt 
adequate to the puniſhment. It is, however, a pleaſing 
view of God, Arid the invariable character of his juſtice, that 
puniſhment in his hands is the miniſter of good ; of good 
perhaps even to the offender, of good aſſuredly to the other 
ſubjects of his government. This farther vindication of 
God, in the puniſhment of the Jews, is proſecuted in the 
reminder of the ſer mon. 


Having 
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Having therefore vindicated Chriſtianity, . 
as not, diſhonouring God in referring to 
him the puniſhment of the Jewiſh nation, 
we may ſafely paſs to the religious and aba 
application of the ſubjec.. * 
For not only is the juſtice of an del 
but the wiſdom of a righteous God, man- 
feſted in the ſingular fate of this ſuffering 
nation. We. ſee. not with our eyes the 
glory to which the rewarder of righteouf. 
neſs has exalted his Son, who did and'fefYy 
fered ſo much for the moral reſtoration of 
mankind; this is reſerved for the day which 
ſhall ſolve all our doubts; but we: fe 
the hand of God: bared againſt thoſe, who 
dared to oppoſe themſelves. againſt his rig 
teous and moral adminiſtrationz- who im- 
potently thought to ſtifle it in the blood' of. 


its virtuous founder, that wonderful an 


amiable Mediator whom God owned as the 
meſſenger of his grace to man; we behold 
the Majeſty of heaven, deſcending to meet 


our view, and bearing irreſiſtible N 5 
to _ miſſion of his Son. 


The 
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The literal accompliſhment of our Sa- 
viour's prediction on his murderers, of his 
prediction on their children, the continued 
exiſtence, character, and irremovable fate 
of this people, are a continued and unan- 
ſwerable demonſtration of the God, who 
ſent Jeſus Chriſt into the world: they are 
that miracle which is perpetually acting, 
that evidence of the truth of chriſtianity, 
which is continually preſent to our ſenſes, 
which we ſee with our own eyes, which 
infidelity can make no reply to. By whom- 
ſoever the New Teſtament was penned, no 
human wiſdom could have foreſeen the de- 
ſtruction of the Jewiſh ſtate, the deſolation 
of Jeruſalem and its wretched inhabitants; 
and, with the event, the very time; the diſ- 
perſion of their poſterity, throughout every 
corner of the earth; the contempt, the 
unappeaſed odium, and often ſevere and 
mercileſs hand, with which every nation 
ſhould receive them, as if the bond of hu- 
manity were to be broken only with reſpect 
to them; their wonderful preſervation and 
n | increaſe 
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increaſe in every hoſtile country, as if no 
frown of an. angry world could melt' them 
down into oblivion, no perſecution exter- 
minate them; their inflexible impenitence 
in the midſt of nations yielding to the faith 
of the Goſpel, and diſgrace and injury a- 
waiting them as the conſequence of their 
impenitence; their being manifeſtly reſer- 
ved for that day, when the innocence which 
they flandered, the truth which they re- 
jected, the virtue which they perſecuted, 
the grace which they diſdained, ſhall tri- 
umph even over their hardneſs; all theſe 
things no human wiſdom could have fore- 
ſeen. But all theſe things 1 the wiſdom, that 
dictated the Goſpel, did foreſee; and all 
theſe things, in the very order, and to the 
very letter as they were foretold, have won- 
derfully come to paſs, and are ſtill acting 
before our eyes.— Thanks be to God, who 
conducts the moſt awful monuments of his 
juſtice, of his diſpleaſure, to the purpoſes 
even of mercy and good; who proclaims. 
himſelf, in fo memorable. an inſtance, the 


God 
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God of righteouſneſs; who, while he aven- 
ges the treatment of his injured Son, vindi- 
cates the cauſe for which he ſent him into 
the world; proclaims to every mind the 
truth, the grace, the mercy, which he de- 
| 4ivered by him; aſſerts his providence over 
men by this ſtriking memorial of it; and 
leaves to no honeſt, no teachable, no re- 
Mefting mind, the poſſibility of doubting, 
either of the God of nature, or the God of 
Jeſus Chriſt. 

Again, the fate of -this' nation is a OR 
example of the moral juſtice of God, of 
that juſtice which awaits every act of dif 
tinguiſhed wickedneſs. Though guilt meets 
not always with its proper and deſerved 
puniſhment here, yet in the hiſtory of the 
Jews we diſcover the finger of an avenging 
Bod; we fee continually held up to us this 
ſerious truth, that there is a God above, 
who looks not with unconcern on the wick- 
edneſs of men, who views and records their 
crimes; and from the ſame” love of truth, 


of 1 innocence and righteouſneſs, which mo- 
ved 
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ved him in ſo fearful a manner'to humble 
the iniquity, the daring iniquity even of a 
favoured people, he aſſuredly will puniſh 


every actor of injuſtice and cruelty amongſt 
men; as well as of unfeeling triumph over 
the innocent and good, or deliberate op- 


poſition to his moral providence and to the 


laws of right, which he has eſtabliſhed in 


the breaſt of his moral ſubjects here. 


Though ſuſpended, it is not averted: the 


hand of God, whenever it beſt ſuits the 
views of his wiſdom, will fall, will heavily 


fall on ſuch offenders; and righteouſneſs 


will one day or other ſmooth all the uneven 
ways of men. 


This ware} to conſole us for many a 


ſtrange and much lamented diforder, which 
we behold in this - unequal world. That 
puniſhment, of which, the Jews are a con- 
tinued and ſolemn example, attends every. 
fon of wickedneſs, who lifts his arm againſt 


the moral governor of the univerſe. God 
views his faithful ſervants; he views the 


injuries, the oppreſſion and the cruelty - 
Vol. I. B b „ -- 
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under which they bow; and, while he will 
reward their faith and patience and perſe- 
verance, he will call their tyrants and op- 
preſſors to a dread account. 

We are apt to think, in ſome deſponding 
moments, that virtue has no friend, no pro- 
tector. But the example of the Jewiſh na- 
tion is a demonſtration that the God of 
righteouſneſs ſtill lives; and the expeCta- 
tion of a day of judgment preſents him in a 
light which may abundantly ſtill our doubts, 
and awe every bold and outrageous of- 
fender, 

Loet us not then deſpair of the fate of 
Chriſtianity. The providence which hum- 
bled its firſt and moſt inveterate enemies, and 
ſtill purſues them under their continued 
oppoſition to his Son, has puniſhed many 
an enemy of his religion, many who with 
an impious and profligate hand have dared 
to corrupt and to pervert it. In the ruins 
of the Greek church, which ſunk into the 
loweſt degeneracy in thoſe extenſive regi- 
ons where Chriſtianity fir{t aroſe and ſpread 


itſelk, 
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itſelf, I behold not the inattention of God 
to the declining intereſts of the Goſpel ; but 
the preſence of the God of truth and purity 
to avenge the juſt cauſe of his Son; and 
to exhibit, in the miſerable remnant of the 
many millions whom Chriſtianity once own- 
ed in the eaſtern world, as in the Jews, a 
ſerious ſpectacle of that puniſhment, which 
the debaſement of Chriſtianity has reaſon 
to apprehend from its venerable patron. 
From them have been propagated, through 
Chriſtendom, all the corruptions which have 
diſgraced the name of Chriſtian; from them 
we learnt to violate the ſimple faith of the 
New Teſtament, to attack the very Ma- 
jeſty of the one Supreme, and place on his 
throne and in his temple other objects of 
human worſhip; from them we learnt to 


mix the dregs of heathen ſuperſtition, . of 
worldly ſordidneſs, with the chaſte and 


moral ſyſtem of Chriſt; and they have 
made the firſt atonement to the God whom 
they inſulted, to the religion which they 
profaned. The uſurped dominion of 


B b 2 Rome, 
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Rome, that ſcholar and rival of eaſtern cor- 
ruption, that ſeat of anti-chriſtian abomi- 
nation, is ſhaken : though its baſe was half 
the earth and its proud head boaſted to pe- 
netrate into heaven, it is crumbling into 
ruins, it is haſtening to its end; and pre- 
ſents a picture like that of the offending 
and devoted Jews. Its once boaſted bul- 
wark, that horrid ſociety, which without 
one feature that is Chriſtian bluſhed not 
to call itſe!f by the name of Jeſus, has met 
its long deſerved fate in our days; and at 
the height of its power and pride has been 
ſwept off the face of the earth, without 
leaving a trace behind. All the blaſphe- 
mies which they have uttered, all the im- 
moralities which they have propagated, all 
the perſecutions which they have dictated 
and miniſtered to, all the horrid deeds, the 
murders, the aſſaſſinations which they have 
perpetrated or inſpired, have in our days, 
by the directing hand of providence, been 
avenged in their ſudden downfal, in their 
utter ruin, 


> 
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Yet ſtill we think that Chriſtianity looks 
not with the face that we could wiſh for, 


and which her native beauty promiſes.— 
But it is not ours to ſay to providence, in 
what way, or at what period, it ſhall per- 
fect its deſigns, or execute its righteous 
judgments. The temporary triumphs of 
the man of ſin, even over ſo benevolent and 
moral a religion as that of Chriſt, are a- 
mongſt the predictions of the ſame wiſdom, 
which denounced ſuch, terrible and laſting 
woes to the Jews; and that he ſhall be pu- 


niſhed, that he ſhall be rendered an awful 


memorial of the diſpleaſure of an holy God, 
is recorded in the ſame irreverſible ſentence. 
What we have ſeen, and what we ſtill ſee in 
the fate of the impenitent and ſtill offend- 
ing Jews, and what we have experienced 
from the ſecret agency of providence againſt 


other great offenders in the corruption and 


debaſement of Chriſtianity, ſhould forbid 
deſpair ; ſhould aſſure us, that the cauſe of 
his Son 1s for ever in the hands of the all- 
wiſe, the all-knowing, the omnipotent God; 


yz | and 
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and that what he has counſelled ſhall, -in 
deſpight of all oppoſition, be completed ; 
that what he has vowed to cheriſh and pro- 
tect, ſhall not be defeated by the impotent 
hand of man. Prieſts and kings may com- 
bine in their wicked policy, in a confede- 
racy as with hell, againſt the cauſe of truth, 
of liberty, of virtue, and of happineſs, 
thoſe ſacred intereſts of the Chriſtian diſ- 
penſation; but the God, who introduced it 
into our world, who meant it to be the 
bleſſing of our world, to be the guide and 
teſt of his faithful ſubjects, ſmiles at their 
deſperate attempt, and will turn their ma- 
lice on their own heads, and will give the 
kingdom to his Son. 

The Jews have been eminently favoured; 
they have alſo been eminently puniſhed. 
An awful example to Britain, if ſhe make 
no affectionate and virtuous return to the 
Author of her diſtinguiſhed mercies. The 
view of Britiſh character is perhaps more 
diverſified than that of any other na- 
tion in the world, There are, I am per- 


ſuaded, 
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ſuaded, in this iſland, examples of as pure 
religion and of as generous and exalted vir- 
tue, as human nature perhaps is capable of; 
there are examples alſo of ſuperſtition, of 
infidelity, of irreligion, and profligacy, 
which ſhew how low human nature can 
deſcend, in defiance of every advantage 
which tends to elevate and inſpire her. Ex- 
amples of the better character may be more 
numerous, than the outward view of our 
country would give us any idea of; becauſe 
virtue is, both in her temper and habit, mo- 
deſt and retired, and finds her gratifications 
in the calm intercourſes of domeſtic and 
ſocial life, or in the intercourſes with her 
God; while vice acts her moſt offenſive 
outrages on the open ſtage, and ſtimulated 


by her reſtleſs turbulent ſpirit, and fearleſs 


of ſhame, obtrudes herſelf, in almoſt every 
movement, on the public view. It is only 
with God to know where the balance of 
Britiſh character lies; and with God to de- 
cide, whether our return to his kindneſs, 
and our offering to his holineſs be ſuch, 
Bb 4 as 
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as may avert the judgments which national 
guilt ſolicits at the hand of God. No hu- 
man mind can enter into the counſels of 
the Almighty, any farther than he 1s plea- 
ſed himſelf to reveal them ; but if we may 
judge from his word and from his provi- 
dence, the corruption of religion is of all 
the crimes of man peculiarly offenſive to 
the venerable Ruler of man. I do not con- 
fine my view to a corruption in faith and 
doctrine alone, but extend it to every inven- 
tion of man, whereby religion may be per- 
verted from her beſt uſe, from her influ» 
enze over the heart and life. A political 
union of Chriſtianity 'with intereſts and 
views that are altogether of a worldly na- 
ture, that are befriended by guilt, and 
therefore are friendly to guilt, 1s that na- 
tional offence which is not eſtimated in 
proportion to its malignancy. It is directly 
oppoſed to the precepts and to the ſpirit of 
the New Teſtament; it 1s moſt probably 
the object of that woe, which is denounced 
azainſt thoſe who interpoſe offences and 


ſtumbling- 
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ſtumbling-blocks in the way of Chriſtianity; 
it is the foul ſource to which Chriſtianity 
imputes her debaſement in the Greek and 
Roman churches; it is and muſt be of an 
evil operation; it corrupts the hearts and 
annihilates the office of the clergy; it ſpreads. 
a a general taint, and will be ſure to find out 
that laſt refuge of vitiated man, in the le- 
thargic boſom of ſuperſtition and form. 

The deſign of the Goſpel, and of all pure 
religion, is to counteract the paſſions of 
men, and the dangerous influence of a 
worldly ſpirit, by infuſing other views and 
another ſpirit. The character of all world- 


ly and ſtate religion has been to cheriſh the 
paſſions, and to feed the baſer views of man; 


to confer a ſanctity on vice itſelf, and abuſe 
human nature and profaneGod by an odious 
league, which God will not ratify in the 


other world. T what "degeneracy "this | 


evil may farther operate in'theſe kingdoms 
is not to be determined; but no favourable 
augury can be collected from the experience 
of the preſent day. As a man, a Briton, 


{ and 
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and a Chriſtian, I ſmile at every enemy, 
while I can repoſe on the friendſhip of the 
Almighty ; but, alienated from God, I have 
that faith in his moral providence, as to be 
aſſured, that the Briton, no leſs than the 
Jew, the Greek or the Roman, will be given 
up to deſtruction. 

Theſe are ſerious and intereſting reflec- 
tions from the fate of the Jewiſh nation, 
from that hand of providence, which has ſo 
ſignally puniſhed, and ſtill continues to pu- 
niſh this offending people. 

Let us alſo learn from them, the leſſon 
of a temperate and virtuous zeal; and ne- 
ver, under the name of religion, depart 
from one rule of truth, of virtue, or of 
humanity. Chriſtianity cannot ſtab her- 
ſelf: truth, virtue, and humanity are her 
eternal concern; ſhe came from heaven to 
diffuſe their bleſſed influence. Whoever 
therefore, and on whatever pretence, vio- 
lates their infallible dictates, gives the lie to 
his chriſtian name; and will ſo far be diſ- 
owned by that King whom God has raiſed 


op 
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up to preſide over this moral world, and to 
decide in the great day of impartial judg- 
ment who are the friends of truth, the 
friends of virtue, the friends of mild hu- 

manity. Had this never-failing rule been 
ſteadily in the contemplation of the Jewiſh 
princes and people, however unconvinced 
of the divine miſſion of Chrift, yet, awed by 
ſacred juſtice, they would have oppoſed his 
innovations only in the way of reafon and 
argument, nor dared to ſhed the blood of 
the innocent and juſt, Had Chriſtians, 
from whom it was more to be expected, 
never deviated from this rule, perſecution 
had never borne the image of Chriſt on her 
ſanguinary banner, nor fixed that diſgrace 
on the chriſtian name which has all the hue 
of hell.—Let us ever therefore walk through 
life with the determined purpoſe, to do no 
wrong; to follow good only in the way of 
good; and, if we cannot ſtem the torrent of 
what we think to be heretical or unchriſ- 
tian, yet to preſerve to ourſelves a pure con- 
ſcience; nor for whatever purpoſe, nor on 


whatever 
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whatever pretence, ever to act or patroniſe 
one deed, which the ſpirit of chriſtianity | 
abhors. 

Laſtly, let the example before us be a 
ſerious caution againſt all horrid and im- 
. pious imprecations. They are as fooliſh as 
they are wicked. The providence of God 
15 not at our direction, his thunders move 
not at our bidding; and happy will it be 
for many of theſe ſons of curſing, if the 
mercy of that God, whom they have braved, 
ſhall be found in the final iſſue to deter- 
mine better for them, than they had deter- 
mined for themſelves. His blood be up- 
4 on us and on our children,” is the lan- 
guage of many a bold and unthinking ſin- 
ner, even in the moment when he doubts 
the rectitude of his intentions, and makes 
this bold appeal, and ſtakes this great de- 
poſit to give a credit to his conduct, which 
he knows it ill deſerves. Thus a monarch 
of theſe kingdoms, in a moſt horrid tranſ- 
action, raſhly vowed; * May the curſe of 
Gad light on me and wy poſterity, if I 


, « ſuffer 
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© ſuffer this innocent blood to go un- 
* puniſhed!” He did ſuffer 1t;—and we 
may relate the fact—a ſtrange fatality befell 
his poſterity. One left his head upon the 
ſcaffold; another wandered long a wretched 
| exile on the face of the earth, and, though 
reſtored to the throne of his anceſtors, had 
a troubled and unhappy reign, and was too 
ſtrongly ſuſpected to have been hurried out 
of life by the dark hand of poiſon. The 
third provoked the indignation of his in- 
jured people; he was driven from his 
throne by the unpitying hand of his ſub- 
jets and of his neareſt relations; and the 
awful curſe has been completed in the de- 
gradation, and now, I believe, total extinc- 
tion of the male deſcendants of this _ 
py family. 
Such horrid imprecations are themſelves 
a high crime; every ſober mind ſtartles at 
them; and the God who will not have his 
throne invaded by the creature of his power, 
nor the terrors of his juſtice braved, may 
fearfully puniſh this crime alone. The 
word 
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word damnation, which many ill-temper- 
ed zealots, and many abandoned profligates 
fo liberally throw around them, ought ne- 
ver, no! never to paſs the human lips, at 
leaſt as the expreſſion of our anger againſt 
a fellow-creature. Its import, alas, even 
in the juſt examples of it, is too dread to be 
almoſt contemplated by the human mind; 
and they who bandy it about in their looſe 
and mad diſcourſe, or preſumptuouſly hurl 
it as the bolt of vindictive zeal, ſtand un- 
happily the faireſt objects of it. As the 
Jews, who purſued with rage their malice 
againſt the innocent Jeſus, and invoked 
God to accept the ſacrifice, or to avenge the 
innocent blood, had enough of blood; ſo 
may theſe wanton curſes, theſe dealers in 
damnation, find, to their dreadful confuſion, 
that they may have enough of damnation. 
Their imprecations may be forgotten by 
men, but the God of virtuous remembrance 
will not forget them, and the time may 


come, when they ſhall make an awful a- 
tonement for them. 
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The rich man alſo died, and was buried, and 
in hell he lift up his eyes, being in torment, 
and ſeeth Abraham afar off, and Lazarus in 
his boſom. It 


IT is neither eaſy nor deſireable to make a 

diſtinction in the parables of our Saviour, 
they are moſt of them ſo highly beautiful, 
ſo admirably calculated to promote the great 
ends intended by them. The parables of 
the wounded Samaritan, of the penitent 
Son, of the ungrateful and inhuman Debt- 
or, are not, in the mere view of affecting 
and moral tales, ſurpaſſed by the moſt art- 


ful 
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| and elegant fables that the wit of man 
ever compoſed. Yet the parable of the 


: * laſt judgment, and t this before us, have a 


ſolemnity and grandeur from the awful 
ſcene which they diſcloſe, and from the fel- 
lo- intereſt which we all have therein, that 
cannot fail to impreſs upon them a pecu- 
Har dignity and arreſt our peculiar atten- 
tion. No one can read them, without re- 
tiring within himſelf, without being car- 
ried as it were into another world, and ha- 
ving his whole foul arreſted and fixed e on 
objects of infinitely higher importance than 
all that this world has to preſent. In the 
other parables of our Lord, religious in- 
ſtruction, or moral leſſons, are moſt affect- 
ingly conveyed; in theſe the iſſue of all our 
moral doings is exhibited, and with a plain- 
neſs and a majeſty worthy of ſo grand a 
ſubject. If I have not oftener addreſſed you 
from theſe intereſting parables, it is becauſe 
I feel myſelf unequal to their beauty and 
dignity, and that they touch me far beyond 
* I can expreſs. To illuſtrate, and to 


point 


35 
point their application, may be in our 
power; but, when this is done, no words 
that I can find can add to the force with 
which the native words of our Lord come 
home to the heart. 
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Illuſtration and application are therefore 
all that I aim at in my diſcourſe to you on 
the parable of the rich and poor Jew; as 
the pertinence of our Saviour's repreſenta= 
tion depends in a great degree on the cha- 
raters intended to be repreſented. Inat- 
tentive to theſe characters, we ſhall not 
enter into our Saviour's mind, nor pro- 
bably into the moſt uſeful leſſons which he 
intended to convey. 

The inſtruction of Jeſus Chriſt, though 
of large and univerſal import, is generally 
excited by the incidental occurrences which 
preſented themſelves in the courſe of his 
miniſtry, With that wiſdom which the 
ſchools never attained to, he has nothing 

of that formal parade and diſtance which 
rendered the wiſdom of the antients inac- 

Vol. I. Ce -j| o : 
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ceſſible and even diſguſtful to the many; ; 
but intended to enlighten all, the philoſo- 
phy of Jeſus Chriſt approaches all with the 
eaſy and engaging colioquy of a friend. 
From that ſtriking ſpectacle of the riſing 
ſun, how natural, and yet how ſublime is 
the tranſition to himſelf, as riſing on the 
moral world; and, with the ſplendour of that 
wiſdom, truth, ſanctity, grace, and mercy, 
which he brought from heaven, diſpelling 
the gloom of Heathen and Jewiſh ſuperſti- 
tion, How beautiful js the leſſon of ten- 
derneſs in judgment, of ſympathy with the 
frailties of human nature from the con- 
ſciouſnels of our own frailty, which the 
eager inquiſitors of guilt | preſented to him 
in the perſon of the woman taken in adul- 


tery: Yet, having reproved the officious ac- 
cuſers, he juſtifies not the accuſed, but diſ- 


maſſes her with this Gignihed cou 8 
“ and fin no more.” Th ren am- 
bition of the diſciples James and John, for 
pre- eminence in their Maſter's kingdom, 
introduces the intereſting lecture of humi- 

4 | lity 
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lity and fellow-love, and of the far nobler 
ambition of pre-eminence in good. When 
the affinity of natural relation is obtruded 
on his notice, he diverts the attention of 
his hearers to the more ſacred affinity of 
mind; to the more permanent relation 
which a correſpondence of virtue and good- 
nefs would eſtabliſh between himſelf and 
his true diſciples. 

But as the correcting the falſe religion, 
which then triumphed alike over revelation 
and reaſon, was one great object of his 
miſſion ; the Jewiſh prieſts, and doctors and 
Phariſees, afforded him the moſt ample oc- 
caſion of delivering his moſt ſalutary leſſons, 
of unfolding the whole character and ge- 
nius of his religion. The ſublimeſt doc- 
trines and the pureſt precepts of the New 
Teſtament are in rebuke of their ſuperſti- 
tion and vices, which they were ever be- 
traying in their impotent attacks upon our 
Lord.—Theſe ſanctified guides, theſe men 
of form and rule, are offended at the ga- 
thering a few ears of corn on the ſabbath 

Cc2 day 
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day; and they obliquely charge Jeſus Chriſt 
with this crime of his diſciples. Our Lord 
not only juſtifies the act by the moſt dig- 
nified examples in the Jewiſh hiſtory, but 
inſtructs us in the character of all external 
inſtitutions; that they have no value, but 
as they are inſtrumental to the good of 
man, and that the yirtues of the heart are 
beyond all obſervances whatever. — On an- 
other occaſion they reproach the ſame diſ- 
ciples with tranſgreſſing the tradition of the 
elders, and defiling themſelves by eating 
with unwaſhen hands. Jeſus Chriſt ac- 
cuſes their traditions. as being at enmity 
with the law of God, and therefore unde- 
ſerving of all regard; when, addreſſing 
himſelf to the people at large, he informs 
them wherein defilement indeed conſiſted; 
in evil thoughts and evil paſſions; and that 
to waſh the heart is the one concern of 
true religion.— So alſo, to a captious queſ. 
tion of a Jewiſh lawgiver, we owe the beau- 
tiful parable of the wounded Samaritan, 
and the fine leſſon of conſidering every fel- 
| low- 
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low-creature in diſtreſs as a neighbour and 


a brother, —Thus does our Lord mix dig- 
nity with eaſe, philoſophy with common 
life; and, like the great God who ſent him, 
deduce inſtruction from every incident, from 
every object; and infinuate that ſublime and 
pure theology, that chaſte morality, which 
has become the ſtandard of truth to human 
kind, and which the wiſdom and experi- 
ence of two thouſand years have not been 
able to correct or to improve. ( 

It is neceſſary therefore, on many occaſi- 
ons, in order to enter into its full import 
and extent, to connect the doctrine of our 


Saviour with the incident which gave riſe 


to it, with the perſons to whom it is di- 
rected. Thus the parable before us, though 
frauzht with the moſt ſerious information, 
the moſt uſeful inſtruction to all, has its 
direct and immediate application to the 
Phariſees ; and the knowledge of their cha- 
racter is neceſſary to the very conſtruction 
of the fable. If we keep not this in view, 
we know not the perſon who is there ex- 
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hibited; we hardly know him in the. cha» 
racter of guilt ; we revolt from the doom 
to which he is ſubmitted, Jeſus Chriſt ap- 
pears to diſhonour God as a righteous and 
equitable. Judge, and the hiſtory is incapa- 
ble of any moral application. The ſordid 
luſt of wealth, the intemperate uſe of it, 
and its vitiating influence, in eſtranging 
the heart from a fellow-creature, in tempt- 
ing to in juſtice, to violence, to oppreſſion; 

are the theme of our Maſter's lecture in 
this chapter. But the Phariſees, who con- 
ſtituted a part of his auditory, being cove- 
tous, derided him. Our Lord addreſſes to 
them a ſevere and perſonal rebuke; Ye 
_ © are they, who juſtify yourſelves before 
te men, but God knoweth your hearts; for 
A that which is kighly eſteemed amongſt 
et men, is abomination in the ſight of God.” 

As much as if he had faid, well may ye re- 
ſent my repreſentation of avarice; for ye in- 
d ed are they who are ſelf- condemned of 
this reproach, however you may cover the 
foul crime by the parade of a falſe and uſe- 


leſs 
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leſs ſanctity; ye are they, who ſacrifice, to 
this inſatiate appetite of wealth, the ſacred 
debt which you owe to God and to your 
fellow- creature; but, in vain do you de- 
ccive men, for the omniſcient God knoweth 
your hearts; and, however highly you may 
be revered by a deluded people, your avariee, 
your fraud, your oppreſſion, your ſenſua- 

lity, have made you nn 1 the _ 
SGU! 
_  Suppoſing them n to oh CARY 
' ately in the eye of our Lord, and contem- 
plating them in the light in which hiſtory 
has repreſented them, as devoted to this 
world, to the laſt of wealth, of ambition, 
and ſenſuality, as bloated with religious 
pride, and buoyed up with an immoral aſ- 
ſuraace of divine acceptance, and therefore 
callous. to all the virtuous leſſons aud vir-" 
tyous reproofs of our Lord; he cloſes his 
addreſs to them with this maſterly fable, in 
which he carries them out of this ill. judg- 
ing world into a world of righteous: retri-' 
bution; and exhibits- ane of the moſt diſ- 
| Ces tinguiſhed 
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tinguiſhed of them in that awful contraſt, 
which conſiſts in a ſudden tranſition, from 
opulence and luxury, to naked ſuffering, to 


— unmitigated torment ; from the dream of 


being more than a creature of God like 
their fellow-men, to their being rejected of 
God, and fixed on the other fide of the 
great gulph, which ſeparates the virtuous 
from the wicked. He 'meant, as by one 
decifive fentence, to humble the pride of 
wealth, of power, of bigotry; to abaſe, in 
the fate of this rich man, all who make 
riches their God; who neither, in the pur- 
ſuit nor in the enjoyment of them, have any 
commerce with thoſe virtues, which alone 
render them a bleſſing to tlie individual and 
a bleſſing to the world; for which alone 
God is pleaſed to vary the conditions of 
men, and for which alone he will reward 
the poſſeſſor in the other world. 

I his unfolds the immediate view and the 
remoter lelſon of the parable, it provides 
the clue which conducts us through the 
whole, it ſolves every difficulty that occurs 
| m 
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in it, and ſuggeſts thoſe other inſtructions 
which we: may preſume to be intended by 


, +. 4 / 


1 
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It ſolves immediately the difficulty which 

preſents itſelf from the ſimple letter of the 

parable, as if wealth alone, and unconnected 

with the vicious abuſe of wealth, were deſ- 
tined by God to the puniſhments of the 
future world. For, connecting the parable 
with the character of the perſons to whom 
it was directed, it becomes impoſſible to 
charge it with ſuch an imputation. We 
are obliged to conſider the rich man as one 
of the number of the Phariſees, whom our 
Lord had immediately in his eye; and the 
term of rich man, to be here uſed as a pro- 

verbial or profeſſional name, by which the 

character of the men before him was de- 
ſigned, and which comprehended in it the 
vices which accompanied and diſgraced their 
wealth, —The difficulty in this light, on 

which ſome have beſtowed not alittle pains, * 

yaniſhes at once; and, unleſs the charae- 
ter 
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ter of the Pharifees, ſuch as our Lord in 
many inſtances repreſents it to be and as all 
hiſtory confirms it, be not an object of di- 
vine notice, of divine diſpleaſure; the re- 
preſentation which our Lord gives of the 
future diſpoſal of this rich man, is vindi- 
cated by the ſobereſt ideas that we can form 
of the retributions of the future world. 
The rich man then is the Phariſee; and 
avarice, with its attendant vices, is the cha- 
racter with which we muſt conceive him to 
be inveſted.— It is not wealth therefore, 
but the abuſe of it, which is the object of 
our Lord's reprehenſion; and we are au- 
thoriſed even from the parable to conclude, 
that the condition of life in which we are 
placed by providence, is no mark of the di- 
vine favour or diſpleaſure, nor in itſelf of 
any moment to us; but ſolely: how we ſup- 
port that condition, and anſwer to the 
views of providence in aſſigning to us that 
condition; that every condition of life has 
its proper difficulties, its proper tempta- 
tions, its proper trial; that not to be ſe- 
duced 
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duced by proſperity nor thrown down by 
adverſity, but in either to remember God, and 
the preparing a mind fit for God, is to an- 
ſwer the great end of life; the deſign of this 
probationary ſtate, as ee to a en 
of righteous retribution. 

The Phariſee therefore 1s the immediate 
object, the ſtimulating occaſion of the fable: 
but, as in every other inſtance of our Lord's 
diſcourſes, the inſtruction is univerſal; on 
whatever moral the fable is conſtructed, 

that moral becomes a principle of his reli- 
gion, and is addreſſed to every profeſſor of 
it. The general moral is directed to the 
{clfiſh uſe of wealth; but, as other traits 
of the Phariſaic character appear to be al- 
luded to in the fable, we may not impro- 
perly employ the remainder of this diſeourſe 
in noticing - the ſubordinate inſtruction 
which it may be ſuppoſed to inculcate. - 


This parable is an awful leſſon to all, 
who have learnt to proſtitute religion to 
their vices, and boldly arrogate heaven on 


any 
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any ground which is aſſociated with eri⸗ 
minality. In his own opinion, a Phariſee 
could admit no fear of his future ſtate: 
deſcended from Abraham, and practiſed in 
all the rigour and niceties of the ceremo- 
nial law, it were almoſt an impiety to doubt 
of his ſalvation. Without temperance, 8 
without humility, without ſincerity, with- 
out honeſty, without charity, he. ſtill had 
qualifications enow for heaven, and which 
couldnotfaitof introducing him to the happy 
abode of the patriarchs and the prophets, 
But our Lord reveals the ſecrets of the world 
to come; and exhibits one of theſe confi- 
dent religioniſts in that drear abode which 
he had never dreatnt of, and on the other 
ſide of the impaſſable gulph, lifting up his 
eye in anguiſh towards his great progenitor, 
from whom he was ſo proud to be deſcend- 
ed. But a character, that diſhonoured his 
deſcent, had now formed a dreadful ſepara- 
tion; he feels, alas! that virtue and not 
blood conſtitutes the true relation to his 
virtuous anceſtor: too late enlightened, he 
£2 bows 
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bows to the juſt ſentence; and, with a hu- 
mility befitting his deplorable eſtate, he 
begs that the now happy Lazarus, whom 
he had once known in all the abjectneſs of 
miſery, might be ſent to miniſter the mall 


eſt mitigation to his torments.* 


I canaot forbear to interrupt for a moment the feries. 
of my reflections by the inſertion of the following note. 
The character of a condemned int! in the other world 
is exhibited by our Lord in a view which well deſerves 
attention. In a ſituation which implies horror to think 
of, no complaint occurs, ao impotent ſtruggling, no en- 

vying of the happineſs in his diſtant view, no accuſation | 
of 'his jodge; but in that affecting moment, when his 
prayer for mitigation is repelled; mild and reſigned to his 
own fate, he urns his eye on the bretbrea whom be had 
left in the world of trial, and wiſhes that they might 
be prevented from joining bim in the world of ſuffer- 
ing. — Does ſuſfering hereafter, acrording to the repre⸗ 

i ſentation of Chriſt, work, this bleſſed effect; aui is ſafe. | 
fering g under the direction of che wiſeſt, the holieſt, ard 
the beſt of Beings, not intended to 2's out a rectiſied 

mind ? is it intended to operate to no bettet uſe than the i) 
puniſhment of remedileſs ruin: 'h 

It is true, that the np is in a parable er 5 
fable; but chen it is a fable compoſed by Jeſus Chriſt, who 
never trifles, who mixes not ims$ination with truth, Wo 
inſtructs in every word, from whom even in hib fable: we 
ſhould expect a conſiſtency with, what be,! knew of God, 
of another world, and of the e of juſtice, of 
holineſs, and mercy. 

How 
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How many are there jn the Chriſtian 
world, whom this leſſon ought to reach 1 
who, like the immoral deſcendants of Abra- 
ham, aſſure themſelves of a heaven, that 
pays no regard to the virtues which alone 
exalt and dignify a man; which, by ren- 
dering him of the nature of God; ought 
alone to fit him for the favour and preſence 
of God !—Why was this Phariſee excluded? 
Not for a ſcanty and a doubtful faith; not 
for a deficiency in external holineſs, not 
for his want of a revered name, to which 
he confidently adhered; but for thoſe vices, 
to which ſome licentious diſciples of Chriſt 
throw open the gates of heaven. What! 
and ſhall-they-open what their Maſter has 
cloſed? And, under the adminiſtration of a 
righteous and equitable God, ſhall a gulph 
be fixed as a barrier to Jewiſh' and not to 
Chriſtian crimes ? Shall He, who is no re- 
ſpecter of perſons, embrace that under one 
name, which under another the holineſs of 
his nature abhors?  Horrid impiety! alone 
almoſt, and independent of other crime, 
deſerving the juſt anger of a Being who can 
| have 
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have no fellowſhip with wickedneſs !—You 
may fancy. yourſelves. to be Chriſt's; and, 
like the deluded Hebrew, may. perſuade 
yourſelves of heaven through your relation- 
ſhip. to your Maſter: but Chriſt is not 
yours, unleſs—l ſpeak what he himſelf has- 
ſolemnly proclaimed — unleſs. you obey his 
laws; unleſs. you act as he did, unleſs your 
righteouſneſs exceed the righteouſneſs, of 
the Scribes and Phariſees: If the ſentence 
fell juſtly upon the immoral Hebrew, with 
how much greater juſtice upon you, whom 
all the leſſons of your Lord are calculated | 
to guard againſt; ſuch fatal deluſions; for 
whom he has exhibited this ſerious ex- 
ample; and, if that ſelf-conviction, which 
muſt ever accompany the ſentence of God; 
permitted not this Phariſee, under all his 
torment, to utter a complaint of his doom, 
to murmur in the preſence of his revered 
anceſtor; will you dare to plead your idle 
faith, your idle relationſhip to Chriſt, when 
acroſs the great gulph you ſhall behold the 
Maſter, who was known to man'only by his 
virtues ; whom God hath highly exalted, 

8 becauſe 
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becauſe he loved righteouſneſs, and died to 
reſtore it amongſt men? Oh! when will 
Chriſtianity be rid of theſe ſhocking impie- 
ties? which ſubvert the very defign of Chriſt; 
boldly ſet their front againſt all his precepts 
and example; and bid defiance to all his 
premonitions of the dreadful ruin which 
attends them. In the picture of Abraham 
and of this Jew behold your Maſter and 
yourſelves. Such affinity as he had to this 


virtuous anceſtor, ſuch have you; ſuch 


only do you plead; and, if there be any 
faith in the repreſentations of Jeſus Chriſt 
when he delivered the will of God upon 
earth, only at the ſame awful diſtance ſhall 
you contemplate the Maſter, whoſe name 
and character you have profaned by your 
vices; whoſe holy laws you have degraded 
by the ſame abject ſtate, to which the im- 
moral Phariſee had reduced the law of 
Moſes. 


But farther; the parable, in the moſt 
pointed manner, expoſes and condemns the 
whole, character of religious pride, as well 
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as in the inſtance juſt mentioned, which is 
indeed but one of its deteſtable iſſue, For 
this purpoſe, the character of Abraham, the 
petition of the condemned Phariſee to his 
reſpected anceſtor, and the petition rejected 
by him, are with admirable propriety in- 
troduced. Nothing contributed more to 
handen the Jews againſt the miſſion of Jeſus 
Chriſt, and indeed to produce that deplo- 
rable effect, which our Lord ſo happily ex- 
preſſes by the light that is within them be- 
ing darkneſs, than the pride of being Aba 
ham's deſcendants and Moſes diſciples. 

To humble this pride, which rendered truth 
and goodneſs and even miracles of no ef- 

fect to them, which darkened the whole 

| underſtanding . and corrupted the whole 

heart; our Lord exhibits one of their proud 
fraternity as rejected in the future world, 

and diſclaimed by the very progenitor in 
whom he prided and on whom he repo- 

ſed. Before Jeſus Chriſt taught, the religion 
of Moſes was unqueſtionably the moſt de- 
ſerving of regard, and might lift its head 
up above all the religions of the earth: but 
Vor. I. DG to 
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to be merely a profeſſor, and not a doer of 
this religion, is declared in this parable to 
ſtand the wicked Hebrew in no ſtead, when 
he ſhall paſs to his audit before God. —The 
more merit our religion is ſuppoſed to have, 
the leſs have we, if we act not up to its ſpirit; 
the more have we to anſwer for, and the more 
ſevere will be our doom. To derive a pride to 
ourſelves from the mere poſſeſſion of a faith, 
from the mere profeſſion of a worſhip, which 
have been imparted to us; argues the under- 
ſtanding to be as weak, as it generally proves 
the heart to be bad. The merit of any religi- 
on is not ours, nor can we plead any but from 
the uſe of it; we are all actors in the world 
of God, and the queſtion with us is, what 
return we make to God for the advantages 
which he is pleaſed to extend to us. The 
pride of religion, of any form or faith 
whatever, is reprobated by the whole lan- 
guage and ſpirit of Chriſtianity. We know 
of no law, of any age or nation, by which, 
excluſively of others, the acceptance or re- 
jection of mankind will be decided. What- 
ever be the law, which a man has received, 
and 
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and which 1s the beſt that he could receive, 
by that law will he be tried; and they, who 
live without any external law, will be tried 
by that law which 1s written in their hearts. 
This is the deciſion of an eminent apoſtle 
of Chriſt, : 
Be it our care then to guard againſt the 
religious pride of the Phariſee; the weak 
immoral pride, which ſprings out of the 
overweening conceit of any particular ſect, 
or faith, or profeſſion. Be it our care to 
guard againſt that bloated conception, I 
« am holier than thou;” which leads to 
arrogance, to obſtinacy, to a dangerous ſe- 
curity ; which prevents enquiry, ſelf-exami- 
nation, and ſelf- correction; arreſts that pro- 
greſs of truth, which is ſurely never ter- 
minated in this world, nor perhaps will 
ever be in any world of rational exiſtence; 
but whoſe moſt dangerous operation is in 
ſeducing and corrupting the heart, in di- 
verting the attention from the one thing 
needful, the one end of all faith and 
of all profeſſion, from plain honeſty, and 
goodneſs, and piety. Be it our care to 
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guard againſt this worſt character of the 
Phariſee, if we would guard againſt his 


future doom. Of all the courſes which ve 


can take in religion, there is not one which 
promiſes worſe; which will be more likely 
to debaſe both the head and the heart, to 
turn it from the path of ſimple duty; and 
often in the midſt of even damning vices, 
if I may be allowed to uſe ſo harſh a word, 
to poiſon it with the vain ebnceit of a pa- 
radiſe prepared for its reception, of a God 
engaged to . its uſeleſs and _— 
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another feature of religious pride, viz. the 
confining ſalvation to itſelf, and commit- 
ting to damnation all the world beſides. It 
would ſeem to be with this view, that the 
character of Lazarus is introduced, and eſ- 
pecially, that his hiſtory is carried forward 
into the other world. He appears to be 
exhibited as one of thoſe abject ſons. of ſuf- 
fering, whom the ſelf-ſufficient. and un- 
ee Phariſee was accuſtomed to 
conſider 
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conſider; as born in ſin, and accurſed from 
the womb; and to be tranſlated by our 
Lord to a world of happineſs, in order to 
correct the raſh. judgment of proud proſpe- 
rity, and vindicate the judgment of God, as 
to every human being, on the only honour- 
able ground of interior and moral worth. ; 
A partial election, and a general reproba- 
tion was a diſtinguiſhing trait of the pha- 
Tifaical- character, which our Lord often 
ſeverely reproves; and which the liberality 
of his religion, and the expanded views of 
the divine providence, which he ſo careful- 
ly inculcates, ought for ever to have ex- 


cluded from the faith of Chriſtians-. The 


parable before us exhibits one of this nar- 
row faith, ſuffering the ſentence which he 
had often too freely paſſed on others; and 
the poor creature, whom in his pride he 
had often looked upon as an heir of God's 

wrath, received into the arms of Abraham 
and to the abode of the bleſſed. A home 
repreſentation! which many a bigoted and 
uncharitable Chriſtian ought to tremble to 
look upon. To denounce, with pride and 


wrath 


— — 
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wrath denounce, eternal puniſhment on a 
fellow-creature, perhaps for a difference of 
opinion, for a difference in the mode of 
worſhip, and almoſt for a difference of 
name; is a very unpromiſing ſymptom of 
our own fitneſs for a better doom. —It is 
alſo very remarkable, that of all the Chriſ- 
tian ſets which have made ſo free, and at 
this day do make free, with this very ſeri- 
ous buſineſs, not one of them has ever 
done it from even a decent plea; not one of 
them has had much of the truth or excel- 
lence of Chriſtianity to boaſt of in them- 
ſelves. The aſſignments of futurity are the 
province of God; and man diſcovers a very 
immoral ſpirit, to ſay the leaſt of it, when- 
ever he dares to pronounce the future doom 


ol his fellow-creature, unleſs in the general 


denunciation of God's e againſt 
all wickedneſs. 


The laſt leſſon, with which I wiſh to con- 
clude, is, from the example before us ex- 
hibited in ſo awful a contraſt, to avoid with 


our utmoſt care whatever is peculiarly cha- 


racteriſtic 
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racteriſtic of the Phariſee. I have already 
noticed his pride, his hypocriſy; his aſ- 
ſuming confidence, his uncharitable judg- 
ment; — I would laſt caution you againſt 
his uncompaſlionate' ſelfiſhneſs, his luſt of 
wealth, and his intemperate abuſe of it. 
The terrors of futurity are ſtrangely eluded 
by many of the vicious actors in this world. 
It is perhaps that the mind of man cannot 
in this world bear the certain expectation 
of the fate of the condemned, though many, 
alas! may be reduced to the dreadful ne- 
ceſſity of bearing hereafter the reality of it. 
But, either by driving the thoughts of it 
utterly from their minds, or by ſome phan- 
tom of ſuperſtition which they conjure up 
for their preſent relief, or by ſome Lace 
ant indigeſted notions of God's mercy, or 
by ſome deluſion of a repentance' heteafter 
to be undertaken, they contrive to extricate 
themſelves from the terror of a doom, which 
they have a ſecret preſentiment that' they 
deſerve. For, how ſome of the rich men of 
this world can have 'any rational expecta- 
tion of the happineſs of the world to come, 
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is beyond my religion to ſay. The man- 
ner in which they live, their forgetfulneſs 
of God, the debaſement of their minds in 
avarice or ſenſuality, or both ; their vile 
abuſe of their Creator's bounty; their hearts 
ſhut againſt the godlike virtues of charity and 
mercy, as though they had no fellow-crea- 


ture whom their ſuperfluity could bleſs; 
require indeed a very different religion from 


that of Chriſtianity to find a heaven pre- 
pared for them. If they be capable of think- 
ing to better purpoſe, this parable is pecu- 
liarly held forth to them. Here they behold 
the hiſtory of one of their order; his hiſto- 
ry in both worlds; and, ſo far as their life 
here reſembles the life of this wretched Jew, 
they have reaſon to fear that their life here- 
after will alſo be like his; that their pride, 
and pomp, and luxury, and ſelfiſhneſs, will 
have the ſame iſſue; and that death, when 
it ſhall introduce them to the great Judge 


of character, will remit them to the ſame 


— 


